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IMPROVE  YOUR 
PLANTS  WITH 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
CARE  PRODUCTS 


HYPONeX  African  Violet  Food 


usrMyPOHeX ... 

AFRICAN  VIOLET 

FOOD 


Grows  better  plants  with  more  and 
larger  blooms.  Produces  bigger, 
more  vigorous,  better  blooming 
plants  for  amateurs  or  profession¬ 
als.  Clean  and  odorless. 

Perfectly  balanced  for  correctly 
feeding  African  Violets  and  other 
plants.  Simply  dissolve  in  water 
and  apply  to  root  system  as  direct¬ 
ed.  Quickly  feeds  every  part  of 
plant,  without  danger  of  over- 
stimulating.  Fine  for  seedlings  and 
cuttings.  Reduces  root  shock  when 
transplanting. 

2  oz.  29c — 5  oz.  59c— 10  oz.  $1.00 
Larger  sizes  available 


PANONeX  African  Violet  Soil 


The  complete,  ready-to-use  medium  for 
growing  better  African  Violets  with 
more  and  larger  blooms.  Specially  pre¬ 
pared,  mixed  and  blended. 

PANONeX  African  Violet  Soil  is  a 
light,  porous,  odorless  Rowing  medium 
which  allows  for  free  circulation  of  air 
and  proper  retention  of  water  around 
roots.  Use  for  growing  all  African  Violets 
in  pots,  planters,  wall  hangers  or  other 
containers.  May  also  be  used  for  root¬ 
ing  African  Violet  leaves,  starting  seeds, 
mulching,  top  dreming  and  as  soil  con¬ 
ditioner. 

qt.  29c  —  2  qt.  59c  —  4  qt.  98c 
Larger  sizes  available 


PANONeX  Deluxe  Wik-Fed  Flower  Pot 


BUGONeX  African  Violet  Bug  Killer 


Self-watering  and  self-feeding,  by 
hydroponic  system,  this  pot  is  id^l 
for  growing  better  African  Violet 
plants.  You  will  especially  like  the 
smooth,  rounded  top  edge  of  the 
pot,  which  k  protection  for  the 
tender  leaves. 

Moisture  is  supplied  from  storage 
saucer  to  root  system  through  fi¬ 
berglass  wick.  Gives  better  care 
with  less  attention.  Pot  and  clos¬ 
ed  saucer  made  of  sturdy  st5Tene. 
Colors;  Ivory,  Chartreuse,  Yellow, 
Lavender  and  Coral;  all  with  black 
saucers.  Also,  Bronze  with  Bronze 


4^  pot  89c  ~  5'^  pot  $1..29 


BUB^KI^LEB 


Insure  healthier  plants  by  spraying  with 
this  handy,  effective  ONeX  product.  Kill 
chewing  bugs  and  eating  bugs,  and  con¬ 
trol  plant  diseases  with  this  combined 
insecticide,  miticide  and  fimgicide,  simply 
by  pushing  button  on  spray  can. 

Kills  aphids,  mealy  bugs,  white  fMes,  ex¬ 
posed  thrips,  spider  mites,  leafhoppers, 
Japanese  Beetles,  lacebugs,  ants  and  other 
sucking  and  chewing  insects  infesting 
African  Violets,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Eng¬ 
lish  Ivy  and  other  plants. 

5  oz.  98c  —  15  oz.  $1.89 


PANONeX  Regular  Wik-Fed  Flower  Pot 

Beautiful,  lightweight  stsrene 
with  open  saucer  and  fiber- 
gl^  wick.  Self-watering  and 
self-feeding  for  better  care 
with  less  attention.  Colors: 
Same  as  deluxe  pots. 

pot  59c 


BUGONeX  House  Plant  Bug  Killer  Dust 

Insures  healthy  plants.  Con¬ 
trols  chewing  and  sucking  in- 
'  sects  on  African  Violets,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Coleus,  etc.  Effective 
lust  spray  for  controlling 
aphids,  thrip,  leaf  miners,  and 
others.  To  apply  dust,  simplj^ 
squeeze  the  “squeeze-tube 
applicator. 

V  Tube  —  29c 


PANONeX  Rooting  Mix  &  Seed  Starter 

Grows  better  seedlings  and 
cuttings  with  more  and  strong¬ 
er  roots.  Sterile,  porous,  odor¬ 
less.  Contains  humus,  volcanic 
ash,  charcoal,  other  valuable 
ingredients.  Complete,  balanc¬ 
ed  in  texture.  Insures  better 
plant  development. 

%  qt.  29c — 2  qt.  59c — 4  qt.  98c 


SYFONeX  Rubber  Bulb  Sprinkler 

Gently  sprays  flowers,  plants 
„  and  seedlings.  Avoids  washing 

?  soil  away  from  roots.  Also  use 

^  to  dust  plants  with  insecti- 

■B  cides,  sh^poo  pets,  remove 
water  from  fish  bowls ,  sprinkle 
clothes  for  ironing,  etc.  Dura- 
ble  rubber  bulb.  Does  not  drip. 
4  oz.  69c  —  8  oz.  $1.29 


PANONeX  Glass  Wicks  For  Flower  Pots 

For  replacing  wicks  of  Wik- 
Fed  pots,  or  converting  clay 
and  other  pots,  with  drainage 
holes,  to  self-watering,  self¬ 
feeding  hydroponic  system. 
Wicks  are  made  of  woven  fi¬ 
berglass  and  are  non-deteri¬ 
orating. 

Three  3"  wicks,  29c 

50  ft.  spool,  $10.95 


CARONeX  Processed  Granular  Charcoal 

II  Conditions  growing  mediums 
i  for  all  plants.  Destroys  many 

. 


acids.  Purifies  soil 
and  water.  Produced  from  se¬ 
lected  charcoal,  prMessed  to 
granular  texture  suitable  for 
horticultural  purposes.  Clean, 
odorless ,  porous  and  absorbent. 
1  oz.  10c — 3  oz.  25c — 7  oz,  50c 


SYFONeX  Plastic  Hand  Sprayer 

^  ^  Sprays  oil  or  water-base,  non- 

i'w  residue  liquids.  Use  in  home 

I  \  or  garden  for  foliage  feeding, 

insecticides,  leaf  shiner,  clean- 
era,  etc.  Nozzle  adjusts  from 
^  fine  mist  to  pin  stream.  Dura- 

p  ble  polyethylene  container, 

I  precision  parts. 

J  16  oz,  $1.79  —  32  oz.  $1.98 


THEONeX  African  Violet  Book 


AFRICAHWr 


PANONeX  Unbreakable  Watering  Can 

Two  quart  container;  light, 
'  easy  to  fill  and  handy  to  use. 
M  ygj.y  attractive.  Made  of  dura- 

*  ble  pblyethylene ,  in  one  piece , 

with  non-drip  spout.  Rust 
'  proof,  leak  proof.  Many  uses, 
mdoors  and  outdoors. 

Colors:  Aqua,  Yellow,  Beige 
2  qt.  —  $1.29 


Tells  how  to  grow  better  Afri¬ 
can  Violets  in  the  home.  Au¬ 
thored  by  national  authority, 
64  pages,  photographically  il¬ 
lustrated,  Shows  selection ,  cul¬ 
ture  and  care  of  African  Violets 
and  Gloxinias.  Helps  amateurs 
and  professionals. 

1  Book  —  $1.00 


Commercial  Growers  and  Dealers 
Write  For  Complete  ONeX  Catalog 


VERONeX  Sterilized  Vermicullte 

Specially  prepared  aggregate 
for  mixing  with  soil.  Prevents 
caking  of  soil.  Encourages 
better  root  development.  Gives 
soU  airy  texture  and  improves 
drainage.  Excellent  for  starting 
seeds,  rootings,  cuttings,  stor¬ 
ing  bulbs.etc. 

%  qt.  29c— 2  qt.  59c— 4  qt.  98c 


Request 

Quantity 

Prices 


0N<^ 


Orders 

Shipped 

Postpaid 


VERONeX  Sterilized  Volcanic  Sand 

H  Allows  free  circulation  of  air 
and  moisture  retention  around 
roots  of  plants.  Light,  poro^, 
clean,  odorless,  sterile  and  in¬ 
organic.  Will  not  decompose. 
Conditions  soil  for  all  house 
plants.  Use  in  making  your 
mixes. 

%  qt.  29c— 2  qt.  59c — 4  qt.  98c 


OUR  COVER  P/4GS--Today’s  cover  page  fea¬ 
tures  the  beautiful  Wintry  Rose  African 
Violet  grown  by  Mrs.  George  B.  Phillips 
of  Arlington,  Texas,  which  won  top 
honors  at  the  Dallas  convention. 
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GRO  -  LUX  STIMULATES  PLANT  GROWTH 
AND  STEPS  UP  SEED  GERMINATION 


STARLITE  GARDEN  LAMP  (2  SIZES) 

Like  thousands  of  glittering  stars  reflect¬ 
ed  through  the  perforated  shade  this 
Starlight  Lamp  is  a  perfect  setting  for 
your  violets,  both  useful  and  decorative. 
Black  wrought  iron  finish  inside  of  re¬ 
flector  is  white  enamel.  Rubber  tipped 
legs  never  mar  or  slip.  2  sizes  18"  high 
i;t"  wide  and  32"  long  with  2-20  watt 
tubes  or  18"  high  13"  wide  and  26"  long 
with  2-l;'5  watt  tut)es,  with  cord,  plug 
and  switch  .'?22.,o0  postpaid.  With  2-Gro- 
Lu.x  tut)es  ,824.50.  With  2-6  watt  sockets 
add  ,82.00 


SHATTERPROOF  PLASTIC  TRAYS  with 
removai)le  inserts  12"  .\  18"  .\  high. 

Trays  only  $9.30  doz.  postpaid.  12  trays 
and  12  inserts  $17.50  postpaid.  Special 
Prices  to  clubs  and  grov\’ers  for  resale. 


A  NEW  DUAL  LIGHT  FLUORESCENT 

FIXTURE  for  violets  and  other  plants. 
Can  bo  used  four  ways,  as  a  four  (4) 
tube,  as  a  four  (4)  tube  plus  2  incan¬ 
descent,  as  a  two  (2)  tube  or  as  a 
two  (2 1  tul)e  plus  2  incandescent  48 Li 
inches  long  15  Vj  inch  reflector.  RAPID 
START  BALLA.ST.  Cool  white,  warm 
white  or  daylight  tubes.  $28.00  postpaid. 
Add  $1.00  \Vest  of  Rockies  Zone  7  &  8. 


EXTRA  WIDE-SPACED  DUAL  LIGHT  FIX¬ 
TURE  7'’'i  inch  centeis  with  2  incandes¬ 
cent  sockets,  13-inch  reflector,  48-yt 
inch  long  with  2 — 40  watt  tubes.  $19.00 
postpaid.  Rapid  Start  Ballast  cool  white, 
watm  white  or  davlight  tubes.*  Add 
$1.(K)  West  of  Rockies  Zone  7  &  8. 


TIME-ALL 

TIMER 


TIME-ALL  -Turns  almost 
any  appliance  or  light 
ON  and  OFF  automat¬ 
ically,  day  after  day, 
without  resetting.  24- 
hour  repeat  cycle.  Tim¬ 
ings  from  1  to  23  hours 
— manual  control,  6-ft. 
cord  set.  No  installa¬ 
tion,  just  plug  it  in — 
set— and  forget! 

S9.25  Postpaid 
15  amps,  125  volts, 
1875  watts. 


16"  LEGS  FOR  ANY  FIX¬ 
TURE  $2.(K)  POSTPAID. 
ADJU.STABLE  CHAINS 
TO  HANG  ANY  FIXTURE 
$1.25  POSTPAID. 

"GARDENING  INDOORS 
UNDER  LIGHTS” 

by  Frederick  &  Jacque¬ 
line  Kranz  $4.95. 


UNDER 


FLORALITE  MIST  SPRAYER 

Gets  Under  and  Around 
Loaves,  Gives  E.xcellent, 
Even  Coverage. 

A  Squeeze  of  The  Trigger 
Is  All! 

Made  of  long-lasting  high 
impact  plastic  and  nylon. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid 
Special  Prices  to  Clubs  and 
Growers  for  Resale 

FREE  FLORALITE  SPRAYER 

With  Order  of  $9.00  or  more 


DUAL  LIGHT  a  combination  of  incan¬ 
descent  and  fluorescent  lights  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  African  Violets.  48  inches 
long,  1,3  inch  reflector.  2  —  40  watt 
tubes.  2 — 15  watt  sockets.  Rapid  Start 
Ballast.  Cool  white,  warm,  or  day¬ 
light  tubes.*  $17.00  Postpaid.  Add  $1.00 
West  of  Rockies  Zone  7  &  8. 

*  Notice:  To  sul)stitute  GRO-LUX  TUBES, 
add  $1.00  each  tube  to  price  of  fi.x- 
tures  above. 

All  48-inch  fixtures  supplied  with  fluor¬ 
escent  tubes,  cord,  plug,  switch  and 
RAPID  START  BALLAST. 


Oko-Lux 


.SIX— 15-watt  18"  or  SIX  20-walt  24" 
$13.20  postpaid. 

TWO  only  ,$5.00  P.P. 

SIX  —  30-watt  36"  or  SIX  40-watt  48" 
$14.10  postpaid. 

TWO  only  ,$5.20  P.P. 

Packed  2  or  6  in  carton. 


SYLVANIA  GRO-LUX  TABLE  UNIT  with 
2  Gro-Lux  Lamps  and  Trav  $20.00  P.P. 
PLANT-LITE  TABLE  UNIT  with  2  Pene- 
tray  Lamps  and  Tray  $21.50  P.P. 

We  can  also  supply  Sylvania  Strips, 
Svlvania  Fixtures  with  chains,  SPACE 
SAVER  PLANT  Stands,  etc.  Send  for 
literature. 


FLORALITE'S  GRO-LUX 
PLANT  LAMP  (3  sizes) 


Enjoy  growing  plants  and 
flowers. 


Attractive  floral  display  for 
Home,  Offices,  Reception 
Rooms,  and  lobbies. 


An  attractive  table  top  unit 
finished  in  black  wrought 
iron  baked  enamel.  Pierced 
panels  on  rubber  tipped 
black  legs  accent  this  beau¬ 
tiful  lamp.  Reflector  is 
adjustable  to  24  inches. 


Can  be  lowered  for  germi¬ 
nating  seeds. 


3  Sizes 

25”  long  with  2 — 20  watt 
Gro-Lux  $21.95  postpaid. 

37”  long  with  2 — 30  watt 
Gro-Lux  $25.95  postpaid. 

49”  long  with  2 — 40  watt 
Gro-Lux  $26.95  postpaid. 


The  Floralite  Gro-Lux  Plant 
Lamp  includes  two  (2)  Gro- 
Lux  lamps  or  tubes,  an  8- 
foot  cord,  plug  and  an  off- 
on  switch. 


RIGID  WHITE  PLASTIC 
PLANT  MARKERS 

41/2  inch  Plant  Stake 
100  for  $1.15,  500  for  $5.00. 
2  inch  by  5  inch  T  Stake 
100  for  $2.30,  500  for  ,$9.00. 
Postpaid. 

Order  direct  from  this  Ad. 
All  prices  are  delivered 
prices. 

Floralite 

COMPANY 


Phone:  SO  2-1770 
4124  Host  OAKWOOD  ROAD 
OAK  CREEK,  WISCONSIN 
Dept.  AF3 
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80.  Hi-Hill  Gardens 
Castle  Hill  Gifts 

Inside  Back  Cover— Fischer  Greenhouses 
Back  Cover — Tinari  Greenhouses 


PLASTIC  POTS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Now,  All  white  for  the  same  price  as 
utility.  Please  state  choice  as  some  prefer 
the  utility  color,  which  we  will  send 
unless  you  specify  your  preference. 

PLASTIC  POTS  ROUND  AND  SQUARE 


25 

50 

100 

1%"  round 

$1.00 

$1.95 

$3.00 

2"  round 

1.00 

1.95 

3.00 

2%"  rd.  sq. 

1.00 

1.95 

3.00 

21/4"  rd.  or  sq. 

1.25 

2.25 

4.00 

3"  rd.  sq. 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

4"  rd.  sq. 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

ROUND  TUBS  (SQUATTIES) 

25 

50 

100 

3" 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

31/2" 

2.00 

3.75 

7.25 

4" 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

5" 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

6" 

6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

ROUND  PLASTIC  SAUCERS 

BLACK  ONLY 

25 

50 

100 

2"-2",  2%",  21/2" 

pots  1.00 

1.95 

3.00 

3"  -  3"  pots  -  tubs 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

4"  -  4"  pots -tubs 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5"  -  5"  tubs 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

6"  -  6"  tubs 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

NEW  CONTOUR  BEAUTY  POTS 

For  those  who  would  like  to  really  dress 
up  their  plants,  these  New  Contour  pots 
add  greatly  to  enhance  the  appearance. 
Square  with  rounded  corners,  gracefully 
designed  to  represent  a  miniature  urn. 
Volume  equivalent  to  standard  size  pot. 


25 

50 

100 

3"  -  2%  X 

2 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

31/2"  -31/4 

X  278 

1.95 

3.75 

6.95 

41/2"  -41/4 

X  4% 

3.95 

7.75 

14.95 

CONTOUR  POTS  IN  GLISTENING 
WHITE  AND  SPARKLING  BLACK 

BANTAM  FLATS  FOR  SEEDS 
OR  CUTTINGS 

BF  90  —3%  X  5  X  7 1/2  12  $2.25—25  $4.00 
BF  123—2  %  X  6 14  X  8  12  $3.00—25  $5.50 

TROPICAL  GROWER  PLANTER 

Coolgreen  and  oxford  grey  planter  with 
clear  plastic  collar  to  hold  up  leaves. 
Designed  for  constant  controlled  moisture 
and  humidity.  Especially  designed  for 
your  choice  violets. 

8%"  diameter  x  4i/^"  deep,  $2.98  each 
3  for  $8.25 

HYDRO  WICK  PLANTERS 

AQUA  MATIC  planter  urn  with  attach¬ 
able  saucer— In  snow  white,  Basic  green 
or  green  onyx  with  flanged  collar  most 
attractive. 

No.  3  —  41/2  X  378  — 

49c  each,  3  $1.45,  6  $2.75,  12  $5.25 
No.  4  —  51/8  X  4t%  — 

59c  each,  3  $1.75,  6  $3.25,  12  $6.00 
No.  5  —  5%  X  41/2"  — 

69c  each,  3  $2.00,  6  $3.75,  12  $7.25 

PLEASE  ADD  TEN  PERCENT  FOR  POSTAGE  ON 
THE  ABOVE.  157o  WEST  OF  THE  ROCKIES 

MRS.  N.  B.  WILSON 
41  Love  St.,  Austell,  Go. 

Dept.  AVM 
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To  Selenate  or  Not  To  Selenate 
—  That  Is  the  Question 

Bernard  D,  Greeson,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

No  absolute  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question.  There  is  probably  no  more 
method  of  preventing  mite  infestation  of  your  African  violet  plants,  than  with  the 
use  of  sodium  selenate.  And,  if  you  have  plants  which  are  already  suffering  from 
mite  infestation — and  the  plants  are  not  too  far  gone— you  may  be  pretty  certain 
that  sodium  selenate  will  save  them.  But  sodium  selenate  is  highly  poisonous,  and 
some  risks  are  involved  in  the  use  of  it,  thus  the  question:  “To  Selenate  or  Not 
to  Selenate.” 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  thousands  of  violet  growers  in  this  country  who 
have  perfectly  healthy  collections  of  violets,  who  have  never  used  sodium  selenate. 
And  there  are  many  thousands  of  violet  growers  who  “swear”  by  sodium  selenate 
as  the  only  sure  way  of  preventing  mite  infestation. 

So  much  has  been  written,  and  rightly  so,  about  the  deadly  poisonous  nature 
of  this  miticide,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  growers,  amateur  and  professional, 
“shy  away”  and  are  extremely  hesitant  to  use  sodium  selenate,  in  any  form  what¬ 
soever. 

The  recent  furor  raised  by  the  rather  controversial  book,  “Silent  Spring”,  I 
am  sure  frightened  many — ^some  to  the  extent  that  they  will  not  use  ANY  insecti¬ 
cide.  While  no-one  would  deny  that  there  is  merit  in  the  contentions  of  this  treatise, 
— ^by  the  same  token,  few  growers  would  deny  that  without  preventive  insecticides, 
insects  and  disease,  would  soon  bring  about  “Silent  Spring”  on  the  violet  shelf. 

From  my  point  of  view,  as  an  amateur  grower,  I  prefer  to  take  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  in  the  use  of  insecticides.  How  you  use  the  insecticides,  how  you  handle 
them,  and  the  exercise,  of  proper  precautions  in  reading  the  labels,  following  the 
directions,  keeping  the  insecticides  out  of  reach  of  children,  irresponsible  people, 
and  pets — these  are  the  right  answers. 

Some  time  ago,  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  African  Violet  Magazine  on  the 
use  of  ENDRIN.  In  that  article,  I  listed  some  precautions  that  should  be  taken 
in  the  handling  of  all  insecticides.  I  repeat  them  here  for  re-emphasis: 

1.  Be  careful  not  to  get  the  insecticide  on  your  face,  hands  or  any  body 
surface  or  clothing. 

2.  Spray  in  an  area  that  can  be  ventilated,  preferably  by  mechanical  means. 

3.  Do  not  smoke  or  eat  while  spraying. 

4.  Keep  hands  away  from  your  eyes  or  mouth. 

5.  Wear  rubber  gloves  and  use  a  respirator  such  as  the  relatively  expen¬ 
sive  Willson  “SPRAY-AWAY”  Mask. 

6.  Be  careful  about  getting  spray  materials  on  food  or  garden  crops.  (If 
you  hang  your  washing  in  the  basement,  take  it  down  from  the  clothes¬ 
line  before  spraying) 

7.  It  is  best  to  throw  away  un-used  spray  solutions.  If  you  prefer  to  keep  it, 
put  it  in  a  well-labeled  glass  container. 
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8.  Keep  all  spray  materials  out  of  the 
reach  of  children,  irresponsible  persons, 
and  pets.  (A  high  shelf  may  not  be 
enough  to  keep  these  materials  out  of 
the  reach  of  children—a  locked  corn™ 
partment  is  best) 

9.  Wash  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water 
after  you  have  handled  spray  ma¬ 
terials,  or  after  spraying, 

10.  READ  DIRECTIONS  .carefully,  and 
follow  them  to  the  letter. 

Additional  precautions  should  be  followed 
when  handling  or  using  sodium  selenate  in 
any  form. 

1.  Do  not  discard  unused  sodium  selenate 
solution  on  soil  in  the  garden  which 
is  used  for  garden  or  food  crops.  These 
crops  may  absorb  the  selenate  and 
become  poisonous. 

2.  Discard  used  potting  soil  that  has  been 
selenated  in  the  garbage  can,  not  on 
the  garden. 

3.  Wrap  discarded  plants  that  have  been 
selenated,  and/or  spent  leaves  and 
blossoms  from  selenated  plants,  and 
discard  in  the  garbage  can  where  pets, 
grazing  animals,  birds,  and  children 
can  not  come  in  contact  with  them. 

4.  If  there  are  any  small  children  or 
pets  in  the  home,  keep  selenated  plants 
out  of  their  reach.  They  might  eat  the 
leaves,  and  be  poisoned. 

Electricity,  if  handled  improperly,  is  dang¬ 
erous.  But  who  would  want  to  be  without  it? 
The  common-sense  outlook  as  far  as  electricity 
is  concerned,  is  to  have  a  “healthy  regard 
for  it”.  The  same  is  true  of  the  use  and  handl¬ 
ing  of  an  insecticide.  Have  a  healthy  regard 
for  every  insecticide,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
and  you  are  not  likely  to  get  into  trouble.  Let 
“caution”  be  the  “watchword”. 

In  general,  pesticides  or  insecticides  are 
classified  into  two  categories.  They  are:  (1) 
Contact  Insecticides,  Fungicides,  or  Pesticides, 
and  (2)  Systemic  Insecticides. 

CONTACT  pesticides  are  those  which  are 
applied  so  that  adult  pests,  eggs,  newly  hatched 
insects  and/or  larva  are  killed  by  actual  contact 
with  the  poison,  or  by  absorption  of  the  poison. 
Some  of  these  lose  their  effectiveness  as  soon 
as  they  have  dried.  Others  have  a  residual 
action  and  may  remain  effective  for  some  time 
afterward. 

Examples  of  contact  sprays  are  50%  Mal- 
athion,  Tedion  90,  Kelthane,  Lindane,  etc.  The 
effects  of  a  contact  spray  are  immediate.  The 
same  is  true  of  fumigant  (gas)  type  insecticides 
which  are  widely  used  in  greenhouses. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  commonly  believed 


“P-40” 

Protects  Violets  from 

MITES.  No  spraying — 
just  add  to  potting 

soil. 

1  lb.  pkg:  $1.75  ppd. 

BERNARD  D. 

GREESON 

3548  N.  Cromer,  53211, 

MOwaukee,  Wise. 

(Send  10c  for  Violet  Supply  Catalog) 

/ 

GER-ADS  HOUSE  OF  VIOLETS 

Violets  From  Sunny  Colorado 
Leaves  25c  ~  Hooted  Leaves  65c 

Starter  Plants  75c 

5c  stamp  brings  new  list. 

Discount  prices  on  lots  of  10 — 1001  varieties  listed 

CMR  -  Hd.  1575  -  #799  l>elta,  Colorado  81416 


ALL  SUPPLIES  SENT  POSTPAID 

Rim  Guard  (Covers  Sharp  Edge  on  Plastic  Pots)- 
10c  foot 


4  oz./$1.25 
Pt./$1.00  Qt./$1.90 
lb./$1.00  1  lb./$1.75 

1/2  lb.  85c 
50/39C  100/59C 

4  Qts./$1.00  1/2  Bu./$2.50 


¥2 


Mix 


5  Qts./$1.00 


1  Qt./65c 
Qts.m.OO 
Qts./$1.00 


Stim-U-Plant  V-C  13 
Atlas  Fish  Emulsion 
Plant  Marvel  45e  Pak. 

Ra-Pid-Gro 
Plantabbs 
Sponge-Rok 
Vermiculite 
Leaf  Starter 
Violet  Soil  (Our  Mix) 

Charcoal 
Cattle  Manure 
Sheep  Manure 
Bone  Meal  (Steamed) 

Blood  Meal 
Cottonseed  Meal 
Super  Phosphate 
Iron  Sulphate 
Murate  of  Potash 
Magnesium  Sulphate 
V-C  13 

50%  Malathion 
Mildex  (For  Mildew) 

Captan  SOW  (For  Mildew — Mold  on  Soil) 
Fermate  18  oz 

Rootone 

Antrol  Spray  Bomb 


12  Qts./$2.00 
4  Qts./$1.(X) 
2  Qts.Al.OO 
2  Qts./$1.00 
10  Qts./$2.00 
10  Qts./$2.00 
45c  Lb. 
45c  Lb. 
40c  Lb. 
30c  Lb. 
45c  Lb, 
45c  Lb. 
45c  Lb. 
8  oz.  bottle/$2.65 
4  oz.  bottle/$1.75 
bottIe/$1.25 
1.25' 
Can/$2.59 
35c  Pak 

6  OZ./89C 


Aeti-dione  PM  5  oz.  (Mildew) /$1. 50 

Centrospray  8  oz.,  2  spray  heads /$1. 95 

%  in.  White  Marking  Tape  (60  yards)  $1.00 

8  in  Wire  Hanging  Basket  $1.35 

3  in.  Plastic  Markers  20/30c  100/$1.00 

41/2  in  Plastic  Markers  15/30c  100/$1.25 

Plastic  Flats  6”  x  8”  x  3”  3/$1.20 

Re-Vita  Soil  Conditioner  8  oz.  Pk.  .69 — 1  lb.  bulk  $1.00 
Kapco  (15-30-15)  Vz  lb.  .85 11/2  Ibt  $1.75 

House  Plant  Book  128  pages  79c 

New  Era  (Violet  Food)  Liquid  4  oz./59c 

New  Era  (Violet  Food)  Powder  3  oz./45c 

Sel  Kaps  (Stim-U-Plant)  Sodium  Selenate  .  24/$1.25 
Peat  Moss  (Sphagnum)  10  oz./59c 

Peat  Humus  3  lb.  bag/$1.00 

Chelated  Iron  (Iron  Deficiency)  4  oz./$1.29 

Transplantone  Pak/45c 

Giberrelic  Aerosol  6  oz./$1.69 

PLASTIC  POTS  (ROUND) 

2%  in.  25/$1.40  50/$2.50  100/$  4.00 

3  in.  25/$1.95  50/$3.60  100/$  5.25 

4  in  25/$3.30  50/$6.00  100/$10.00 

Thumb  Pots  25/$1.00  50/$1.90  100/$  3.25 

21/4  in.  square  25/$1.40  50/$2.50  100/$  4.00 

MINIMUM  ORDER  $2.50  on  the  Above  Supplies. 

J'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

6932  Wise  Ave.  Mi-7-37S5  St.  Louis  39,  Mo. 
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that  the  effect  of  systemic  poisons  such  as 
sodium  selenate  is  more  immediate  than  is  true 
of  contact  poisons.  This  is  not  true.  A  sys¬ 
temic  insecticide  may  take  all  the  way  from 
a  week  to  a  month  to  become  effective. 

Another  common  mistake  is  to  spray  with 
a  contact  insecticide,  and  then  not  spray  again 
for  a  month  or  longer.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  you  spray,  you  may  not  get  all  of 
the  adult  insects  with  one  spraying.  You  may 
not  get  all  of  the  various  stages  of  the  insect, 
ie:  larva,  baby  insects,  etc.,  whatever  the  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  the  insect  development  may  be. 
You  may  also  overlook  the  fact  that  the  insects 
have  laid  eggs  which  may  hatch  out  in  from 
three  to  seven  days  or  two  weeks  at  the  out¬ 
side.  Every  insect,  young  and  old,  baby  and 
adult,  must  be  reached.  Not  only  must  you 
spray  the  plant  but  the  pot  and  the  top  of  the 
soil  in  the  pot  as  well. 

As  far  as  mites  are  concerned,  if  you  miss 
two  adult  mites,  they  can  increase  their  number 
to  over  200  million  more  in  only  84  days  under 
the  proper  conditions.  Other  pests  can  do 
equally  as  well.  You  are  fighting  a  losing 
battle  unless  you  get  them  all.  You  can  get 
them  all  only  by  initiating  and  following  a 
regular  spray  program. 

SYSTEMIC  insecticides  are  stomach  pois¬ 
ons.  To  be  effective,  these  materials  must  be 
applied  to  plants  so  that  the  poison  gets  into 
the  plant  vascular  system.  As  a  result,  the 
plant  juices  and  tissues  become  poisonous  to 
the  insect.  Systemic  poisons  are  applied  to  the 
soil  in  dry  form  or  in  solution  and  are  absorbed 
by  the  process  of  osmosis  through  the  roots. 

SODIUM  SELENATE  is  a  “stomach  pois¬ 
on”  or  a  systemic  insecticide.  There  are  three 
sodium  selenate  compounds  which  are  avail¬ 
able  for  use  by  violet  growers.  They  are: 

1.  99%  sodium  selenate  (pure  sodium 

selenate)  which  is  sold  in  capsule  form. 
This  is  a  highly  poisonous  compound 
which  must  be  handled  with  caution. 
It  is  mixed  with  water  and  plants  are 
watered  with  the  sodium  selenate  so¬ 
lution.  There  are  two  recommended 
concentrations.  One  has  been  termed 
the  “Standard  Method”  which  is  made 
by  adding  four  %  gram  capsules  to  one 
gallon  of  warm  water.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  quick  action  (two  to  three 
weeks).  But  it  is  cautioned  that  if  the 
plants  being  treated  are  old,  or  weak¬ 
ened  by  a  severe  case  of  mites,  they 
may  not  survive  the  treatment.  The 
other  method  is  termed  the  “Extra 
Dilute  Method”  which  is  the  use  of  a 

(Continued  on  Page  75) 


Gesnerlads  ■—  Sointpoulias  —  Begonias 

Varieties  that  thrive  under  Fluorescent  Light 
NEW  CATALOG  10c 

KARTUZ  GREENHOUSES 

Dept.  AV,  92  Chestnut  Street 
Wilmington,  Mass.  018^7 


HANKIES 

For  Those  Who  Love  African  Violets 

Purple  Saintpaulias,  shaded  green  leaves  on 
12”  X  12”  fine  batiste  —  $1.00  ppd. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  brochure  and  Violet  Club 

fund  raising  plan. 

ELAINE  MILLIGAN 

127  Smith  Avenue  Lansing,  Michigan  48910 


NEW  AUTOMATIC 
TIME  CONTROLS 


Control  the  light  and  dark  period  of  your 
fixtures  from  one  convenient  unit.  "ON''  time 
adjusts  from  Yi  to  23  hours  a  day.  Set  time 
of  day  you  want  the  fixtures  to  be  turned  on 
and  off  each  day  and  the  Time  Control  turns 
them  on  and  off  each  day  without  attention. 
Constructed  of  20  gauge  aluminum.  MVi 
inches  long.  For  all  115  V.  ac.  current.  Includes 
instruction  plate  on  unit  and  informative  leaflet. 

HOBBYIST  TIME  CONTROL 
Has  4  outlets  (1  in  clock).  Shown  above.  Will 
handle  6  —  2  light  40-watt  fixtures  or  equal 
electrical  appliance  load. 

Cat.  No.  HTC-4  _ _  $15.95 

PROFESSIONAL  TIME  CONTROL 
Has  8  outlets.  Same  design  as  above  with  4 
outlets  in  Time  Control  and  4  timed  outlets  on 
8  foot  heavy  duty  extension  cord.  Will  handle 
15  - —  2  light  40-watt  fixtures  or  heavy  ap¬ 
pliances  such  as  air  conditioners,  heaters,  etc. 

Cat.  No.  HTC-8  _  $18.95 

NOTE:  Cat.  No.  HTC-8  can  be  supplied  with  an 
additional  3  outlets  on  2nd  8  foot  extension  for 
$2.95  extra.  (Gives  11  timed  outlets.) 

Include  $T.OO  posfoge  and  handling. 

lOc  brings  catalog  of  growth  fixtures,  growth 
units,  inexpensive  fluorescent  fixture  kits,  parts, 

etc. 

SHOPLITE  CO.  Phone:  NOrth  7-6021 

650  Franklin  Ave.,  Nutley  10,  N.J. 
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THOMAS'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

4  Minutes  from  Exit  36.  N.Y.S.  Thruwcty 

104  Fay  Rd.  N.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

GIFT  PLANTS— ROOTED  CUTTINGS—SMALL  PLANTS 
RARE  HOUSE  PLANTS  AND  SUPPLIES 

No  Shipping  —  No  List  —  Visitors  Always  Welcome 

Interested  In  Trailing  Plants  ?  ?  ? 

COLUMNEA 

ANNA  C.  HIRTA  ONEIDAN 

CAMPUS  GEM  LINEARIS  STAVANGER 

Also — Aeschynanthus  (Lipstick  Vine) — HOYA 
(Wax  Plant) — Hypocerta  Strigilosa. 

Freshly-cut  slips  @50c  or  9  for  $3.50. 

Rooted-slips  @  75c,  6  for  $3.50. 

Add  50c  for  postage  and  packing 

KROGMAN'S  VIOLETRY 

1325  Parkway  Dr.  Brookfield,  Wis. 

' 

SHELLINGER'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Choice  leaves  of  new  varieties,  variegated  and 
miniatures  and  the  old  Armacost  and  Royston 
originals.  Fall  list  now  ready.  Stamp  for  list. 

VIONA  G.  SHELLINGER 

351  E.  Works  St.  Sheridan,  Wyoming  82801 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Send  for  list  of  varieties,  old,  new,  and  in  between. 

We  may  have  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 

MIL  ■  EM  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

2845  E.  Alder  Rd.  Bellmore.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  11710 

Phone  SU  1-6414  Visitors  Welcome 

LEAVES  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  shipping:  Dot’s  Ky.  Glamour,  Ky.  Glory, 

Ky.  Beauty,  Ky.  Maid,  Dot’s  Dbl.  Green  Ball,  Dot’s 
Green  Blush,  Manelta’s  Avis,  Candy  Spots.  Chau- 
teaugay,  Persian  Caprice,  Persian  Joy,  Persian 
Fairy,  Dreamflower,  Blue  Sapphire,  Persian  Beauty, 
and  many  others. 

ROSE  KNOLL  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome  In  the  Heart  of  Lincoln  Land 

Assumption.  Hi.  62510 

FREE  LEAVES  TO  ALL! 

This  Fall,  my  descriptive  price  list  of  African  Violet 
leaves  will  be  sent  ONLY  to  those  requesting  it  and 
sending  10c,  old  customers  and  new  alike.  BUT,  old 
customers  will  receive  bonus  coupons  entitling  them 
to  free  leaves  (based  on  amounts  of  their  past  pur¬ 
chases)  and  new  customers  will  receive  coupon  good 
for  a  free  leaf.  Coupons  will  also  be  issued  with 
each  additional  purchase. 

MILDRED  V.  WOODS 

6009  Van  Buren  Place  West  New  York,  N.  J.  07093 

NEW  GRANGER  HYBRIDS 

Why  not  look  forward  to  gracing  your  windowsills  and  plant  stands  over  the  coming 
winter  months  with  a  few  of  our  latest  releases?  Varieties  carried  on  our  fall  mailing 
list  represent  our  latest  for  the  retail  trade  shipped  via  parcel  post  right  to  your  door 
or  by  United  Parcel  Service  to  those  in  the  shipping  area.  Included  are  some  of  the 
varieties  shown  at  Dallas  this  spring  along  with  other  outstanding  varieties  such  as 
GRAND  DUKE,  CAMELOT  ROSE,  PINK  CARGO,  MAISIE  YAKIE,  GAY  PIROUETTE, 
ORCHID  REGENT,  MAID  MARION,  MIDNIGHT  MELODY.  Prices  range  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  post  paid  depending  on  variety.  Send  10  cents  for  descriptive  retail  list.  All  those 
who  have  purchased  retail  in  the  last  12  months  automatically  receive  their  listing. 

For  those  interested  in  our  wholesale  trade  list,  please  request  on  your  business  letter¬ 
head  and  current  listing  will  be  forwarded  at  no  charge. 

Shipping  season  for  retail  will  last  until  about  the  first  of  November,  wholesale  shipping 
year  round  dependent  on  weather  conditions.  We  wish  to  congratulate  all  those  who 
have  won  awards  over  the  recent  show  season  with  our  originations,  keep  up  the  good 
work.  This  perhaps  is  the  most  rewarding  result  of  a  hybridizer,  to  know  that  good 
stock  and  skillful  growing  can  result  in  the  type  plants  that  are  in  the  winner’s  circle 
of  your  area  shows. 

GRANGER  GARDENS 

Route  #2,  Medina,  Ohio  Phone  239-9300 

Open  daily  and  Sunday  from  8  til  5  for  both  retail  and  wholesale  sales. 
Located  at  Granger,  Ohio,  1  mile  east  of  the  schools,  on  Wilbur  Road. 
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After  the  letdown  from  spring  shows  and  supimer  vacations  we  come  again 
to  that  time  of  year  when  our  thoughts  and  plans  turn  to  another  season  of  indoor 
gardening.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  those  choice  young  plants  on  their  way  to 
becoming  a  source  of  pleasure  on  long  winter  days  and  maybe  blue  ribbon  winners 
at  next  spring’s  shows.  Older  plants  have  probably  suffered  from  summer’s  heat 
and  indifferent  care.  A  pruning  of  the  older  rows  of  leaves,  repotting  and  feeding 
will  bring  a  quick  response  as  the  days  grow  cooler.  How  about  their  winter 
quarters?  Were  they  a  little  less  than  satisfactory  last  winter?  Maybe  a  few 
artificial  lights  or  a  little  change  to  increase  relatively  humidity  may  make  a 
big  difference.  A  few  choice  new  varieties  from  your  favorite  grower  or  hybridizer 
will  add  new  interest.  Don’t  forget  to  order  right  away  so  as  to  get  them  before 
it  becomes  too  cold. 

For  those  lucky  enough  to  enjoy  membership  in  a  local  club  there  will  be 
added  pleasures  and  responsibilities.  None  in  your  area?  Why  not  organize  one? 
Affiliated  Chapters  Chairman,  Lizeta  Hamilton,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  instruc¬ 
tions  and  advice.  Knoxville  office  can  furnish  interesting  slide  programs  to 
create  interest. 

A  beautiful  engagement  calendar  devoted  exclusively  to  African  Violets  and 
their  ‘Kissin  Cousins’  described  elsewhere  in  the  magazine  will  be  both  useful  and 
decorative.  Clubs  can  add  money  to  their  treasuries  by  quantity  purchase  and 
resale.  Individuals  may  order  them  from  Knoxville  office  at  $1.50  each,  postpaid. 
This  calendar  starts  Sept.  1  to  coincide  with  the  indoor  gardening  and  club  season. 
Your  society  members  contributed  a  large  share  of  the  picture  material  and  the 
publishers  will  contribute  a  small  royalty  to  your  national  society  for  all  copies 
sold  by  affiliated  clubs  or  purchased  from  Knoxville.  Your  secretary  or  president 
has  received  a  brochure  giving  quantity  prices. 

The  Baltimore  Convention  committees  under  chairman,  Eugene  Thompson,  are 
enthusiastically  at  work,  preparing  to  be  your  hosts  for  the  finest  convention  we 
have  ever  held.  This  will  take  a  lot  of  doing  since  they  have  all  been  better  than 
words  can  describe.  It  is  being  planned  for  attendance  by  1000.  Will  you  be  there? 

In  this  issue  you  will  find  that  the  supplement  to  the  Master  List  has  been 
included  as  a  removable  center  section  for  adding  to  your  original  Master  List. 
This  1963  Supplement  was  prepared  by  Carolyn  Rector  and  purchased  from  her 
as  directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Special  Board  Meeting  of  July  13,  1963. 
The  Directors  at  Dallas  voted  to  furnish  this  supplement  to  all  members  as  a  part 
of  the  September  issue  as  another  service  for  your  membership  cost.  There  are 
still  some  of  the  original  176  page  Master  Lists  available  from  the  Knoxville  office 
at  $3.00  per  copy.  All  serious  violet  hobbyists  should  get  a  copy  while  they  last. 
By  adding  this  supplement  and  future  ones  you  will  always  have  available  the 
most  complete  listing  of  African  Violets  to  be  had  anywhere. 

The  next  supplement,  of  all  1964  varieties,  is  being  prepared  by  Adele  Tretter, 
Registration  Chairman.  You  can  assist  her  greatly  in  this  work  by  sending  to  her 
the  names  and  descriptions  of  any  new  varieties  which  have  been  introduced  in 
your  area  and  which  may  not  have  national  distribution.  Commercial  members 
and  hybridizers,  please  send  her  a  copy  of  your  1964  introductions.  More  and 
more  people  insist  on  buying  only  registered  varieties.  Experience  has  taught  them 
that  the  best  varieties  are  registered  and  when  one  develops  into  a  show  plant. 
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it  can  win  many  awards  not  open  to  unreg¬ 
istered  varieties.  The  best  hybridizers  have 
strongly  supported  registration  and  you  can 
show  your  appreciation  and  get  better  plants 
by  purchasing  only  registered  ones. 

Renewal  membership  has  been  extremely 
satisfactory  with  each  month  showing  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  over  the  corresponding  months  in 
previous  years.  New  memberships  have  not 
been  as  plentiful  as  we  might  hope  for.  This 
situation  should  change  rapidly  for  the  better 
with  the  publicity  already  going  on  and  the 
campaign  just  starting  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Charles  Day’s  Promotion  and  New  Member 
Committee.  The  best  source  of  new  members 
will  always  be  our  present  members.  Won’t 
you  do  a  friend  and  your  society  a  favor  by 
giving  them  an  application  blank?  All  shows 
should  have  a  new  membership  display  with 
some  member  always  in  attendance  to  show 
the  work  done  for  violet  fans  by  African  Violet 
Society  of  America  and  solicit  their  support. 
Newly  rewritten  cultural  sheets  with  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  printed  on  them  are  available  at  no 
cost  from  the  Knoxville  office  for  distribution 
at  your  show.  They  help  answer  the  questions 
of  the  new  grower  of  when  should  I  water, 
feed,  etc.  etc.  They  are  packed  in  bundles  of 
50  and  100.  Commercial  members  will  also 
find  them  valuable  to  give  to  their  customers 
when  they  ask  the  same  questions.  Send  to 
Knoxville  for  a  supply  today  and  keep  them 
always  on  your  sales  table.  There  is  a  space 
for  imprinting  your  own  club  name  or  com¬ 
mercial  name  and  address  if  so  desired. 

Your  Editor,  Grace  Foote,  has  brought  you 
beautiful  magazines  and  has  many  plans  for 
the  year  ahead.  There  is  always  a  need  for  new 
articles  by  new  authors  on  all  phases  of  African 
Violet  culture.  We  need  a  constant  series  of 
articles  covering  the  basic  growing  information 
for  our  newer  members.  This  should  come 
from  every  corner  of  the  world  to  show  how 
to  overcome  the  problems  in  a  specific  area. 
Remember,  your  editor  puts  the  magazine  to¬ 
gether  into  a  pleasing  whole  but  YOU  are  the 
authors.  Want  to  tell  others  how  you  do  it 
or  about  some  special  idea?  All  you  need  is 
pen,  paper  and  ENTHUSIASM.  Let’s  go! 

All  departments  and  committees  of  your 
society  are  well  organized  and  ready  to  serve 
you.  We  have  had  some  past  problems  with 
our  Library  and  the  following  paragraphs  will 
explain  how  to  straighten  them  put.  If  you 
have  had  no  library  problems  you  will  not  need 
this  information.  Mrs.  Yakie,  who  has  over  the 
years  accumulated  and  handled  the  present 
library,  was  unable  due  to  illness  and  job 
pressure  to  maintain  her  former  service  satis¬ 
factorily  for  several  months.  This  has  resulted 
in  undelivered  programs  and  unanswered  com¬ 


munications.  All  complaints  which  I  have 
received  have  been  answered  and  refunds  made 
where  necessary.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
others  who  have  suffered  silently.  Our  library 
has  been  built  by  Mrs,  Yakie  into  one  of  our 
finest  services.  She  has  sent  the  entire  library 
material  to  Knoxville  for  future  sending  of 
programs  and  all  programs  must  be  returned 
to  Knoxville.  WE  DO  NOT  HAVE  ANY  OE 
THE  REQUESTS  EOR  PROGRAMS,  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE  OR  RECENT  CHECKS.  This 
means  that  if  you  have  programs  due  for 
future  meetings,  have  not  received  past  due 
programs,  or  have  other  Library  problems  we 
cannot  help  you  unless  you  let  us  know  by 
following  the  procedure  outlined  below. 

#1  The  Library  is  now  at  Knoxville  and 
those  wishing  to  reserve  programs  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  should  write  to  Mrs.  Bell  for  a  copy 
of  those  available  and  the  rules  for  getting 
them. 

#2  If  you  have  already  sent  a  request 
for  programs  to  Knoxville,  you  will  have  al¬ 
ready  received  a  confirmation  from  Mrs.  Bell. 

#3  The  following  instructions  are  for 
those  who  have  sent  for  programs  to  Mrs. 
Yakie  and  have  not  received  them. 

(a)  FIRST  check  with  your  club  treas¬ 
urer  or  bank  to  see  if  your  check  has  been 
deposited  by  AVSA,  Inc. 

(1)  If  it  has  not  been  returned,  have 
your  bank  stop  payment  on  it.  If  you  still 
want  the  programs,  send  a  new  order  giving 
all  the  information  as  to  programs,  dates, 
alternate  choices,  etc.  to  the  Knoxville  office 
with  a  new  check  to  cover  the  fees. 

(2)  If  it  has  been  deposited  and  you  have 
not  received  any  or  all  of  the  program  material 
ordered: — Write  for  a  refund  on  the  portion 
not  received  to  Mr.  Winfred  Albright,  Treas¬ 
urer,  6525  Charlotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64131.  Be  sure  to  state  the  amount  due.  To 
whom  the  refund  check  should  be  made  Pay¬ 
able  as,  “Blue  Boy  African  Violet  Club”  or 
“Mrs.  John  Jones.”  Also  please  give  date  check 
was  sent  and  date  deposited  by  AVSA.  If  you 
follow  these  directions  you  will  receive  a 
prompt  refund.  Don’t  forget  the  amount  due 
to  you  or  your  club.  This  must  be  clearly 
stated. 

(3)  If  your  check  has  been  deposited  and 
delivery  dates  for  your  program  material  ord¬ 
ered  are  still  far  enough  in  the  future  for 
Knoxville  to  get  them  to  you: — Send  a  list  of 
programs  and  dates  requested  to  Knoxville 
along  with  the  amount  of  your  original  check 
and  the  date  it  was  deposited. 

Remember,  we  do  not  know  what  your 
library  problem  is  or  even  that  you  have  one 
(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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Contributions  Help  Swell 
Boy  ee  Edens  Research  Fund 


Mrs.  Harold  Rienhardt,  4463  W.  Seneca  Tpk. 

Syracuse.,  N.  Y.  13215,  Chairman 
In  making  my  report  this  issue  I  am  very  Helen  and  Joan  Van  Zele, 

pleased  to  have  several  special  THANK  YOUS  Lemon  Grove,  Calif _ _ _ _ _  50.00 

to  mention.  First  of  all  I  was  very  happily  Hawaiian  Return  _ _ _  10.00 

surprised  when  I  returned  from  the  convention  Madison  Gardens,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

at  Dallas  and  opened  the  envelopes  of  dona-  Martin  Rand,  Madison  Ohio  . . 25.00 

tions  given  to  me  there,  to  find  a  nice  crisp  Mrs.  George  Phillips,  Arlington,  Texas  ..  25.00 
$50.  bill  in  one  of  them.  I  might  have  guarded  (Granger  Gardens  Award) 
my  mail  a  little  more  zealously  if  I  had  known  Northline  African  Violet  Club  of 

it  was  there,  but  I  do  try  to  keep  all  material,  Houston,  Texas  _ 5.00 

notes,  checks,  etc.  given  to  me  at  the  conven-  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rosenak, 

tion  very  carefully  so  that  no  mistakes  will  Mequon,  Wise.  _  5.00 

occur.  Believe  me,  with  so  much  going  on  it  Union  Co.  Chapter  African  Violet 

could  very  ersily  happen.  This  generous  dona-  Society,  New  Jersey  _  10.00 

tion  was  from  our  two  new  Lifetime  members,  Youngstown  African  Violet  Society, 

Helen  and  Joan  Van  Zele,  Lemon  Grove,  Cali-  Youngstown  Ohio  5.00 

fornia.  Thank  you,  girls,  you  are  WONDER-  Mrs.  John  Campton,  Backus,  Minn.  _  1.00 

^UL.  African  Violeteers  of  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  2.00 

I  also  want  to  thank  Mrs.  George  Phillips  Siouxland  African  Violet  Society, 

of  Arlington,  Texas,  for  turning  over  to  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa  _  10.00 

Boyce  Edens  Fund  her  check  for  $25.  which  was  Windsor  African  Violet  Society, 

awarded  to  her  for  her  plant  which  won  for  Windsor,  Conn.  10.00 

the  best  Granger  Garden  origination.  This  Cedar  Valley  African  Violet  Club, 

award  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Phillips  by  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  _  25.00 

Eyerdoms  of  Granger  Gardens,  Medina,  Ohio,  New  York  State  African  Violet  Society  25.00 
and  we  wish  to  thank  them  at  this  time,  too.  (Courtesy  of  Anne  Tinari) 


And  last,  but  not  least,  I  want  to  thank 
the  New  York  State  African  Violet  Society  for 
their  check  for  $25.  which  was  sent  in  Anne 
Tinari’s  name  in  lieu  of  payment  for  her  lec¬ 
ture  at  the  N.  Y.  State  African  Violet  Society 
spring  meeting  held  recently  in  Binghampton, 
N.  Y.  This  is  a  very  nice  gesture,  Anne  and 
your  talk  at  the  Binghampton  meeting  was 
simply  wonderful.  We  all  enjoyed  it  so  much 
and  we  will  all  profit  from  your  gift  to  Re¬ 
search. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  addition 
of  two  new  members  to  the  Boyce  Edens  com¬ 
mittee:  Mr.  Richard  Hammond,  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Mr.  Fritz  G.  Lindley  of  Metairie,  Louis¬ 
iana.  Will  expect  great  things  now  with  two 
new  workers. 

On  behalf  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  I  would  like  to  express  sincerest 
thanks  to  the  following  donors  to  the  Boyce 
Edens  Research  Fund: 

African  Violet  Society  of  Canton,  Ohio  $  5.00 


Lake  Charles  African  Violet  Club, 

Lake  Charles,  La.  . . .  . .  .  5.00 

Desert  African  Violet  Club, 

Lancaster,  Calif.  ..  .  .  10.00 

North  Country  African  Violet  Society, 

Malone,  N.  Y . . . . .  5.00 


E-Z  SOW  &  GRO  SEED  KITS— $1.00  each; 
6  for  $5.00.  Contain  planter,  mix,  seed, 
Growing  Guide.  Choice:  African  Violets, 
Begonias,  Episcias,  Gloxinera  (marvelous 
house  plants),  large  Gloxinias,  Slipper 
and  miniature  Gloxinias,  WATER  ‘N’ 
WATCH  pre-seeded  gardens  of  above 
varieties,  complete  with  planter,  humidity¬ 
regulating  dome,  and  watering  tray,  $3.50 
ea.  SEED  packets  of  above  varieties  .35 
ea.,  4  packs  for  $1.00. 

VI'S  SELECT  SEED  SHOP 
307  South  Maple  Watertown,  S.  D. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Vigorous  plants  grown  in  2]/^''  pots  — 
$1.00  and  $1.25 
Many  New  Varieties 
SOIL,  POTS,  LABELS,  ETC. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  folder 

VOLKMANN  BROS. 
GREENHOUSES 

2714  Minert  Street  DaUas,  Texos  75219 
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GREENSAND  RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Hundreds  of  Varieties 

2U"  Pots  —  $1.00  Each 

Majic  Quick  Grow  Soil 

Mor  Bloom  Fertilizer 

-fiM  0I6APC  WAY.  >•  TIM  NAnnyy.  way.” 

Plastic  Pots 

2 1/2  ”  Round  25  - 1.00—50  -  2.00—100  -  4.00 

3”  Round  25  - 1.25—50  -  2.50—100  -  5.00 

Home  of  Organic  Horticultural  Supplies 

SEND  STAMP  TO  DEPT.  V.  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

FRED  A.  VEITH 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

Closed  On  Thursday 

3505  Mozart  Ave.  Cheviot  P.  O. 

Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 

Davis  African  Violet  Garden 

26  Dona  Ave.  —  Sylacauga,  Ala. 

beller  phiiiting 

1.  New  formula. 

2.  high  organic 

3.  Not  too  heavy  or  light. 

4.  Has  shredded  spagnum  moss 

5.  Decomposing  humus 

6.  aerates  soil, 

7.  holds  moisture, 

8.  feeds  beneficial  soil  bacteria. 

9.  Better  drainage  than 
lightweight  mixes. 

easier  feeding 

10.  Same  balanced  5-8-7  formula. 

11.  Easier  to  use. 

12.  Concentrated  for  economy. 

13.  All  food— no  residues. 

14.  Gives  plants  13  needed  trace 
elements. 


mm  umiFT  uiv 


IIKLPS  YOU  GROW 
IXER  AFKICAX 
lOUETS  THESE  45  WAYS 


beiler  feeding 

27.  A  finely  ground  food, 

28.  pure  USP  chemicals. 

29.  Quickly  available  to  plants. 

30.  Balanced  5-8-7  formula, 

31.  gives  more  blooms, 

32.  healthier  plants. 

33.  Proved  by  years  of  use. 

34.  Contains  13  needed  trace 
elements. 


soil  conditioners 


systemic 


PEST 

CONTROL 


15.  No  mixing  or  spraying. 

16.  Place  capsule  in  soil. 

17.  Plant  absorbs  thru  roots. 

18.  Gives  immunity  to  mites, 

19.  mealy  bugs, 

20.  aphids,  etc. 

21.  Can’t  harm  plants. 


j  Sel-Kaps 


spray 


PEST 

CONTROL 


22.  Quick,  easy  to  use. 

23.  Kills  aphids  &  mites, 

24.  spiders  &  plant  lice, 

25.  exposed  thrips  &  white  flies, 

26.  mealy  bugs  on  house  plants. 


35.  Perlite. 

36.  Vermiculite. 

37.  Charcoal. 


38.  Peat  Moss. 

39.  Peat  Humus. 


soil  insecticide 

40.  One-shot  soil  insecticide. 

41.  Controls  nematodes,  spring- 
tails,  grubs  , 

42.  cutworms,  ants,  gnats,  sym- 
philids. 

43.  Buy  from  your  dealer  or 
grower. 

44.  $1.25  for  large  4-oz.  bottle. 


45.  Postpaid  with  instructions. 


LABORATORIES,  INC. 
COLUMBUS  19,  OHIO 


“The  finest  in  home  garden  aids 
for  over  45  years.” 
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Editor’s  Column 


by  Grace  Foote 

It’s  such  a  delight  to  hear  from  you  AVS 
members  with  your  many  suggestions,  your 
kind  criticism  and  your  encouraging  words  .  .  . 
Have  you  heard  that  John  and  Sonja  Cuneo 
have  a  new  son,  John  MichaeU  Mrs.  C.  is  the 
Shows  and  Club  News  editor  .  .  .  Ann  Richard¬ 
son,  editor  of  ^‘The  Bay  Stater,”  has  sent  me 
the  first  two  issues  of  her  publication  and  I 
like  it!  It’s  published  by  the  Bay  State  Society 
and  will  come  out  four  times  a  year.  Congra¬ 
tulations,  Ann,  and  to  all  you  Massachusetts 
AVS  members,  who’ll  be  able  to  know  what’s 
going  on  African  violet-wise  throughout  the 
state  .  .  .  Dick  Hammond,  editor  of  ''The  Blos¬ 
soms,”  published  by  the  Seattle  Saintpaulia 
Society,  has  also  put  me  on  his  mailing  list.  I 
was  interested  in  his  editorial  in  a  recent  issue: 
“The  thing  we  should  work  towards  now  is 
100%  National  membership.  When  I  speak  of 
National,  I  mean  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.”  Thanks,  Dick,  if  we  had  a  100% 
National  membership  in  every  affiliated  club 
throughout  National,  think  what  our  strength 
would  be  .  .  .  "Blossoms”  also  listed  the  25  top 
varieties  of  African  Violets  compiled  by  Mar¬ 
guerite  Strandrud  and  grown  by  Granger  Gar¬ 
dens,  Ulery,  Tinari  and  Fischer’s.  She  also 
gave  a  list  and  description  of  17  new  varieties. 
Thank  your  board  members,  too,  for  agreeing 
that  the  June  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  was  the  best  issue  in  several  years.  I  am 
flattered!  .  .  .  Helen  Van  Tele,  one  of  the 
latest  AVS  life  members,  who  has  given  up  cats 
for  African  violets,  is  all  agog!  She  won  the 
blue,  the  red  and  the  white  ribbons  at  the  San 
Diego  {Calif.)  County  Fair  at  Del  Mar.  “Of 
course,  lots  of  cows,  horses,  chickens,  pigeons, 
cakes  and  afghans  did,  too,  but  I  am  more 
pleased  with  the  ones  hanging  on  my  violets 
than  with  the  scads  of  silver  trophies  I  used  to 
win  with  my  cats.”  .  .  .  Sylvia  Steinkirchner  of 
Yardley,  Pa.,  has  come  up  with  the  suggestion 
that  in  the  July  Handbook  we  list  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Growers  by  states,  since  many  AVS  mem¬ 
bers  on  vacation  would  like  to  visit  their  green¬ 
houses  if  they’re  passing  through  a  certain 
state.  While  touring  New  York,  she  found  they 
had  already  passed  up  several,  including  Mrs. 
Comber’s,  which  she  especially  wanted  to  see. 
“There  were  some  Commercial  Growers  we 
couldn’t  find  because  their  towns  are  not 
printed  on  the  map,”  she  said.  “We  finally 
found  Mrs.  Champion,  but  only  after  looking 
through  one  of  her  ads,  which  is  not  always 
possible  on  a  trip.  So  if  they’re  in  a  small 
town,  tell  ’em  to  list  the  larger  town  near 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES 

Extend  the  width  of  your  window  sills  to  10’  ’ ! 
These  white  enameled  shelves  attach  without  screws. 
Postpaid  prices:  30”  x  10”  — each  or  two  for 
$6.50;  24”  x  10”  —  $2.98  each  or  two  for  $5.50 
Add  5%  to  above  prices  if  mailed  west  of  Denver. 
Write  for  free  price  list  of  plastic  markers,  fluores¬ 
cent  lights  and  other  supplies  for  growing  African 
violets. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

I12G  Arthur  St.  Dept.  S42  Wciusau,  Wis.  54401 


Feme  V.  Kellar 

FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

827  No.  Main  Harrisonburg,  Vo. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  OLDER  VARIETIES 
GRANGER,  LYON,  and  other 
GROWERS  VARIETIES 
Write  for  list 
Freshly  cut  leaves 
Rooted  leaves  with  small  plantlets. 

Plan  a  trip  to  see  and  take  home  from  the 
lovely  display  of  African  Violets.  Highway  No. 
1  1 .  Do  not  take  Bypass. 


FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  $1.25—12  for  $12.50 

Blue  Whisper  Grand  Duke 

Camelot  Rose  Pink  Chips 

Glenora  Red  Carpet 


FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  $1.00—12  for  $10.00 


Frost  n  Flame 
Dreamflower 
Gloriole 
Purple  Pet 
Royal  Elegance 
Royal  Crest 
Surlside 


Chateougay 
Persian  Cherub 
Persian  Glamour 
Persian  Joy 
Persian  Miracle 
AyIs 

Gold  Dust 


MINIATURES — Fresh  Cut  leaves  as  shown 

Robin  Goodfellow,  Baby  Roses,  Antique  Rose — $1 
.  .  .  Blue  Kilarney,  Pink  Cherries,  Peggy  Sue, 
Zig  Zog — 75c  .  .  .  Baby's  Lace,  Debbie,  Wee  Willie 
Winkle,  Peach  Jade — 50c. 

You  may  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Please 
include  $1  for  postage  in  the  USA.  Or, 
send  5c  Stamp  for  our  complete  list  in¬ 
cluding  rooted  cuttings  of  all  the  latest 
releases  and  many,  many,  miniatures. 


ANNALEE  VIOLETRY 
29-50  214th  Place  Bayside,  N.  Y.  11360 
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them”  .  .  .  Just  had  a  letter  from  Norman 
Walker  of  Bloomy  Cottage,  Linwood  Ringwood, 
Hants,  England,  that  his  wife,  Mrs.  Frances  A. 
Walker^  passed  away  and  her  collection  of 
Saintpaulias  had  to  be  sold  since  he  was  unable 
to  care  for  them.  “I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  she  was  the  first  person  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  grow  her  plants  under  fluorescent 
lights  and  was  without  doubt  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  creating  a  widened  interest  of  African 
Violets  in  this  country.”  I  know  I  express  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  the  African  Violet  Soc¬ 
iety’s  membership  to  Mr.  Walker  in  his  be¬ 
reavement  .  .  .  Our  best  wishes,  too,  to  our 
newest  affiliated  council:  Rocky  Mountain 
African  Violet  Council  of  Denver,  Colo.,  which 
unites  four  chapters,  the  Friendly  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society,  the  African  Violet  Rainbow  Club, 
Hi  Hopes  Study  Group  and  the  African  Violet 
Club  of  Denver  No.  1.  Council  president  is  Mrs. 
Paul  Riesling  .  .  .  We  are  receiving  queries 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  as  far  away 
as  England  and  Australia  concerning  African 
Violets  and  we  are  sending  these  querie<?  on 
to  persons  who  know  the  answers,  so  be  patient, 
and  we’ll  print  the  answers  sooner  or  later  .  .  . 
Just  had  word  from  Mrs.  William  7.  Krogman 
that  the  Milwaukee  African  Violet  Society  has 
dropped  the  word  ^'County.”  So  if  it’s  in  the 


Member’s  Handbook,  please  forgive  us.  We’ll 
do  better  next  July  .  .  .  I’ve  sent  out  a  mighty 
lot  of  letters,  so  those  of  you  who  receive  them, 
please  answer.  I’m  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 


In  Memoriam 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Kile  (Lucile)  passed  away  on 
May  29,  1964.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  approximately  15  years  and 
a  qualified  African  violet  judge  and  teacher. 
She  served  several  years  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  Shows  and  Judges  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society.  Her  interest  in  the  Society  in¬ 
cluded  growing  many  beautiful  plants  which 
were  used  as  front  covers  for  the  magazine, 
writing  articles  on  the  species.  She  was  well 
known  for  her  knowledge  on  all  phases  of 
growing  and  exhibiting  African  Violets. 

She  served  as  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  African  Violet  Club  twice  and  in  many 
other  offices.  Her  many  talents  will  be  missed 
by  the  local  as  well  as  the  National  Society. 


NEW  SHOW  VARIETIES  FOR  SPRING  SHOWS 

The  following  will  be  registered 

MASTER  BLUE  —  best  new  introduction  A.V.S.  Dallas  64 

CANDY  LIPS — best  new  introduction — Empire  state,  Albany  63 

VIOLET  N  GOLD — best  new  introduction — A.V.S.  San  Francisco,  62 

WHITE  PERFECTION— best  dbl.  white,  show  type 

PEAK  OF  PINK — profuse  semi-dbl.  large  white  edged  flower 

POM  POM^ — profuse  semi-dbl.  rich  reddish  lavender 

FIRE  BRIGHT — large  dbl.  flame  tipped  stars,  variegated  foliage 

Plants  of  group  A  above  $1.00  each  or  all  seven  for  $6.00 

FAIRY  SKIES — giant  sky  blue  flowers,  pronounced  white  edge 
CROWN  OF  RED — deepest  new  red,  giant  semi-dbl. 

PLUM  TIP — big  light  lavender  stars,  deep,  deep  plum  tips 
BLUE  N  PINK — giant  dbl.  blue,  often  with  pink  petals 
MOUND  OF  PINK — perfectly  formed  full  dbl.  frilly  clear  blue 

Plants  of  group  B  above  75c  each  or  all  five  for  $4.25 

Min.  order  is  $5.00  plus  $1.00  extra  for  postage  and  Special  Delivery 

LYNDON  LYON--  -  Where  The  Violets  Are 

14  Mutchler  St.  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  13329 

Phone,  AREA  CODE  315  -  429-3591 
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lady  JONES  PRESENTS  AWARDS — Lady  Jones,  (right)  wife  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Nyasoland.  presents  Mrs. 
Gladys  McNally,  president  of  the  Nyasaland  African  Violet  Society,  with  an  award.  Looking  on  is  Mrs.  Isobel  Cram,  the 
secretary. 


Nyasaland  Show  Goes  On  .  .  . 

Nail  Varnish  Remover  Saves  Violets 


It  certainly  has  been  a  year  for  violets 
in  Nyasaland! 

Troubles  set  in  not  three  weeks  after  the 
first  show  in  1963  when  Mrs.  Isobel  Cram, 
secretary  of  the  Nyasaland  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  barely  pausing  to  stash  out  her  vast 
collection  among  kind  friends,  departed  with 
her  husband  for  a  season  of  climbing  in  the 
Himalayas. 

And  she  stayed  away  until  five  months 
before  the  next  show! 

The  moment  she  left  the  scene,  the  tem¬ 
perature  came  down  with  a  crash  and  members 
who  had  been  maintaining  a  high  humidity 
found  themselves  with  a  nasty  out-break  of 
root  rot  which  destroyed  several  promising  col¬ 
lections.  Then  came  the  dissolution  of  the 
Federation  and  a  population  shift  which  caught 
many  of  the  most  active  growers.  But  still 
they  struggled  on  and,  “come  what  may,”  said 
the  remaining  members  “we  WILL  have  a  show 
in  March!”  And  a  show  they  had,  though  be¬ 
tween  the  resolution  in  December  and  the 
great  day  they  also  had  cyclamen  mite,  burg¬ 
lars,  cat  fights  and  mud  wasps  all  of  which 
took  their  toll  whilst  the  temperature  crept 
steadily  into  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  to 
produce  the  hottest  March  in  years. 

Then  to  crown  it  all  they  had  a  universal 


plague  of — guess  what?  Mealy  Bug!  Not  the  , 
harmless  little  thing  we  used  to  think  was  i 
mealy  bug  but  a  tough  little  monster  like  a  ii 
minute  pincushion.  And  nothing  but  nothing, 
would  touch  it.  There  was  every  single  collec-  ^ 
tion  going  white  and  woolly  and  the  show  not 
a  month  away.  Hand  plucking  seemed  to  be  > 

the  only  answer.  Social  mornings  gave  over  to  /' 

plant  and  tooth-pick  mornings,  but  at  last  came 
the  break-through!  The  president,  Gladys  Me-  .  - 
Nally,  found  out  about  the  deadly  effect  of 
nail  varnish  remover  and  the  battle  was  won,  ^ 
not,  however,  without  considerable  loss  in  'v 
damaged  and  destroyed  show  plants  which  had 
succumbed  to  pesticides  before  the  bug  had 
done  so. 

Since  all  members  were  willing  and  anxi¬ 
ous  to  help  there  was  no  need  to  form  a  show 
committee.  Sub-committees  were  formed  as 
they  were  required,  and  since  Mrs.  McNally 
is  a  model  of  tact  and  efficiency,  arrangements 
went  without  a  hitch.  Hand  made  posters  were 
put  up  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Nyasaland  and  the  local  paper  was  most  gen-  ;; 
erous  with  advertising. 

Mrs.  Cram,  describing  the  show,  wrote: 

“The  little  church  hall  looked  delightful 
with  the  long  white-topped  tables  frilled  with 
green  and  lilac  crepe  paper,  the  tea  tables  all 
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gay  with  violet  motifs  and  a  truly  mouth¬ 
watering  collection  of  cakes  (tea  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  all  Nyasaland  flower  shows) .  And  there 
was  a  magnificent  collection  of  plants  after 
all.  We  sighed  with  relief,  it  had  been  an 
anxious  time!  The  Education  table  was  burst¬ 
ing  with  activity  (plenty  of  examples  of  how 
NOT  to  grow,  said  Sally  Dalton  in  charge). 
The  Kissin’  Cousins  arranged  by  our  first 
American  member,  Wilma  Thorpe,  was  a  real 
triumph  for  it  was  really  far  too  late  in  the 
season  for  gesneraecea  and  only  the  most  as¬ 
siduous  combing  of  the  rain-thirsty  hills  could 
produce  any  of  the  beautiful  local  streptocarpi. 

“We  aimed  to  produce  a  display  of  all  the 
varieties  in  the  country  as  well  as  show  plants 
and  judging  was  to  be  on  the  American  scale 
as  laid  down  in  that  most  useful  little  hand¬ 
book  written  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Carey.  There  were 
of  course  no’  AVS  qualified  Judges  in  the  coun¬ 
try  so  we  invited  two  of  our  horticultural  ex¬ 
perts  and  Mr.  Brian  Terry  from  Rhodesia  who 
flew  up  as  the  Society’s  guest.  Mr.  Terry,  a 
member  of  the  AVS  has  a  most  advanced  col¬ 
lection  of  his  own  and  samples  of  these  he 
brought  up  with  him  for  exhibition. 

“Lady  Jones,  the  wife  of  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  a  most  active  patron  of  our  Soc¬ 
iety,  very  kindly  presented  the  prizes.  A  large 
silver  perpetual  challenge  cup  was  to  be 
awarded  for  the  Queen  of  the  Show,  and  small 
cups  given  in  the  classes,  second  and  third 
prizes  were  also  awarded.  We  allowed  our¬ 
selves  7  classes:  Class  1  for  dark  blues;  2,  light 
and  medium  blues;  3,  reds,  lilacs  and  mauves; 
4,  multicolours;  5,  pinks;  6,  whites;  7,  artistic 
and  arrangement.  Class  7  was  to  be  a  public- 
participation  award,  that  is  visitors  were  to  be 
asked  to  vote  for  their  favourite  arrangement. 
Sally  Dalton  won  this  award  with  a  perfectly 
lovely  grouping  of  drift  wood  and  pale  pinks 
and  white  violets. 

“Although  we  did  have  a  very  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  newer  varieties  it  was  obvious  that  the 
older  Nyasaland  .esistant  plants  were  going  to 
be  the  winners.  All  awards  in  Class  6  for  in¬ 
stance,  went  to  White  Madonna  a  well  loved 
favourite.  Queen  of  the  Show  was  won  by 
Isobel  Cram’s  Lilian  Jarrett  Supreme,  a  spon¬ 
taneous  supremacy. 

“Next  year”  said  Trixie  Goodban  pouring 


New  —  Yellow  Cover  —  1963  Fourth  Revised  Edition 
"AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
lUDGES  AND  EXHIBITORS" 

New  information:  Propagation;  comments  on  judging 
specimen  plants,  naturalistic  and  arrangement 
classes:  seedlings:  yearbooks;  episcias;  Gloxinias;  con¬ 
ditioning  African  violet  blossoms;  up-to-date  Society 
rules  and  other  revised  information.  $1.00  per  copy. 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37918 


EXHIBITS  VIEWED—Lady  Jones,  left,  emd  Mrs.  Glodys  Mc¬ 


Nally  look  over  the  violets  on  display  at  the  Nyasaland 
African  Violet  show,  which  was  held  in  spite  of  cyclamen 
mites  and  mealy  bugs. 

out  the  last  cup  of  tea  to  the  last  satisfied 
guest,”  “we’ll  have  a  class  for  variegated 
leaves.”  “--And  a  competition,”  said  Gladys 
McNally,  “ — with  all  members  growing  a  plant 
of  the  same  variety” — And  off  we  go  again.  It 
is  after  all,  only  a  year  to  the  next  show  .  .  .” 


POSTPAID  SUPPLIES 

Sel  Kaps 

24  caps 

$1.00 

Stim-U-Plant  VC  13 

4  ounces 

1.25 

Acti  dione  P.  M. 

5  ounces 

1.39 

Fermate 

18  ounces 

2.50 

Sponge-Rok  (coarse)  %  bu. 

2.00 

Vermiculite  (Coarse)  %  bu. 

2.00 

Dolomite  Limestone 

2  pounds 

1.25 

Ruhm’s  phosphate 

2  pounds 

1.25 

330  Fe  Iron  Chelate 

4  ounces  (Sequestrene)  1.19 

Taylor  Humidiguide 

Hygrometer 

2.95 

Taylor  Maximum-Minimum  Thermometer 

12.95 

General  Electric  type  213  light  meter 

27.50 

Permanest  Tray  11 

X  22  green 

1.95 

Planta  Pak  (plastic 

flat)  8  X  eVa  X  2% 

5 

for  1.25 

PLASTIC  POTS— UTILITY  COLOR-  POSTPAID 

25 

50 

100 

2”  round  or  2%” 

square  1.00 

1.75 

3.00 

2%”  round 

1.25 

2.25 

3.95 

3”  round  or  Square 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

3%”  round  tub 

1.75 

3.35 

6.00 

4”  round  tub 

1.95 

3.75 

6.95 

5”  round  tub 

3.95 

7.75 

14.95 

6”  round  tub  5 

for  2.00  10  for  3.00 

25/5.95 

"SQUARE  BEAUTY"  CONTOUR  POTS  WHITE 

2%  X  2% 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

3%  X  3 

1.95 

3.75 

6.95 

41/4  X  4 

3.95 

7.75 

14.95 

Other  items  too  numerous  to  list.  Send  stamp  for 

our  complete  list. 

Prompt  shipment  on 

all 

orders. 

THE  WALKERS 

Box  150  J 

Luling, 

Texas  78648 
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Adele  Tretter,  4988  Schollmeyer  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  63109 


The  following  applications  have  been  received  during  the 
period  from  February  28,  1964  through  June  6,  1964. 


My  Hope  reserved  by  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Cummins, 
Dix,  Illinois. 


Helene  Lavelle  (1450)  LPX  38  sc  S — 4-18-64,  Union  County  Mabel  Hudson,  reserved  by  Mr. 

Mrs.  Walter  J.  Purdue,  87  Hawthorn  Ave.  Max  Maas,  Hilton  Dalia  Farms,  Springfield, 
Floral  Park,  New  York.  N.  J. 


Pocahontas  (1451)  MP  38  s  L,  4-23-64,  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  McKneely,  4610  Tomkins  Drive, 
McLean,  Virginia  22101. 

June  Hero  (1452)  DOX  35  d  L,  5-21-64,  Claris¬ 
sa  Harris,  757  Athens  Blvd.  Los  Angeles, 
California  90044. 

Gold  Rush  Barbary  Coast  (1453)  GPC  35  df  L, 
Gold  Rush  Grotei  Goes  Modern  (1454)  P  5 
d  L,  Gold  Rush  Western  Sky  (1455)  WBC  35 
sf  L,  Hollywood  Star  Cyclops  (1456)  MB3 
s  S,  6-6-64,  Victor  Constantinov,  3321  21st  St., 
Apt.  7,  San  Francisco,  California. 

NAME  RESERVATIONS 

Strawberry  Shortcake,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Brim¬ 
stone,  Terpisichore,  Dian,  Empress,  Pink 
Coral  Lace,  Mozart,  reserved  by  Raymond  J. 
Taylor,  184  Lighthouse  Rd.,  Hilton,  New 
York,  14468. 


Gold  Rush  Mirage,  Gold  Rush  Old  Gold,  Gold 
Rush  State  Line,  Gold  Rush  Mark  Hopkins, 
Gold  Rush  Twilite  Lone.  Hollywood  Star 
Little  Ruddy,  Hollywood  Star  Pink  Giant, 
Hollywood  Star  Star  Frills,  reserved  by  Vic¬ 
tor  Constantinov,  3321  21st  St.,  Apt.  7,  San 
Francisco. 

Pink  Bonnet,  ''Anna''  Marie,  reserved  by  Mrs. 
Roberta  Chadwick,  3111  Pocahontas  Avenue, 
West  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey,  08743. 

CORRECTION 

Gold  Rush  Golden  Nugget  (1383)  and  Holly¬ 
wood  Star  Easter  Morning  (1384)  were  in¬ 
correctly  spelled  in  the  Dec.  1963  magazine. 

NOTICE  HAVE  ALL  REGISTRATIONS 
SENT  IN  BEFORE  DECEMBER  1st  FOR  PUB¬ 
LICATION  IN  THE  MARCH  MAGAZINE,  SO 
PLANTS  ARE  OFFICIALLLY  REGISTERED 
BEFORE  THE  CONVENTION. 


ROOTED  CLUMPS  FRESH  LEAVES 

PAULINE  KUNTZ 

Rout#  4  Winterset,  Iowa 

CANDY  SPOTS — semi-dbl  pink  with  cerise  markings; 
flexible  heart  shaped  leaf  with  very  grainy 
strawberry  finish;  a  real  beauty. 

DREAMFLOWER- — mammoth  semidbl  glowing  rose 
red  stars,  8  or  more  in  a  cluster  with  2 
flower  stems  per  petiole;  broad,  glossy  leaf. 

MAE’S  PEPPERMINT  PINK — enormous  white  fringy 
dbl. ,  with  each  petal  outlined  in  red  penciling; 
a  stunner! 

GOLD  DUST — full  dbl  pink  on  new  unusual  round 
pliable  foliage  that  is  variegated  in  gold  & 
very  dark  green;  heavy  bloomer. 

DBL.  PINK  PINWHEEL— luscious  large  pink  &  white 
striped  dbl.;  no  two  blooms  alike;  leaf  red 
underneath. 

BLUE  CALICO — gorgeous  dbl  blue  bloom  on  heavenly 
variegated  cream  and  green  broad  leaf;  a  real 
stunner  and  show  plant. 

SLED  N’  SNO — striking  full  broad  gold  leaf  with 
some  green  variegation;  beautiful  frilly  red 
dbl.  blossom. 

ROYAL  CREST — large  lite  blue  dbl.  with  wide  white 
edge ;  very  dark  wavy  leaf  with  strawberry 
grain  finish. 

Many  more  such  as  Red  Cadet,  Blue  Whisper,  Pink 

Frou  Frou,  Olympia,  Glenora,  Lavender  Shadows 

Supreme,  Whipped  Cream,  Red  Elf. 

STAMP  FOR  SHIPPING  LIST 


UNBREAKABLE  PLASTIC  VIOLET  TUBS 

24  tubs  3^2”  across  in  Cream  White  or  neutral 
utility  color  for  $1.75.  Everlasting,  made  of 
heavy  shock-proof  plastic.  No  sharp  edges.  3 
holes  for  positive  drainage.  50  for  $3.25; 

100  for  $6.00;  4”  size  24  for  $1.95;  50  for  $3.75; 
100  for  $6.95;  5”  size  24  for  $3.95;  50  for  $7.75; 
100  for  $14.95;  6”  size  24  for  $5.95;  50  for  $10.75; 
100  for  $19.95.  Postpaid.  Catalog  20c  (free  with 
order).  Flower  pots,  saucers,  unusual  hard-to- 
find  supplies. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

P.O.  Box  856  Oxford,  Maryland 
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Honor  Roll 

By  Elizabeth  Rosenak 
Best  Varieties  Editor 

{An  African  violet  in  order  to  receive  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  listed  on  the  Honor  Roll  must 
have  remained  on  the  ''Best  100”  list  for  five 
consecutive  years) 

1955  -  60 

Azure  Beauty 
Black  Magic 
Boyce  Edens 
Navy  Bouquet 
Pink  Cheer 
Ruffled  Queen 
White  Madonna 

1981 

Bridesmaid 
Blue  Peak 
Blue  Pom 
Cavalier 
Cydonia 

Dixie  Moonbeams 

Double  Pink  Cloud 

Bud’s  Strike  Me  Pink 

Emperor  Wilhelm 

Evelyn  Johnson 

Granger  Gardens  Blue  Nocturne 

Holiday 

Mary  Thompson 
Ohio  Bountiful 
Painted  Girl 
Pink  Ideal 
Sea  Sprite 
White  Pride 
White  Pride  Supreme 
White  Puff 

1962 

Bud’s  Kimberly 
Double  Black  Cherry 
Fascination 
Fischer’s  Fire  Dance 
Iris 

Loma  Doone 
Meteor 
Pink  Miracle 

Granger  Gardens  Santa  Marie 

T-V  Vallin  Pink 

Valor 

1963 

Fringed  Pompon 
Lovely  Lady 
Naomi’s  Afterglo 
Reddemess 
So  Sweet 
Sparkling  Waters 


CINDY  GOES  GLAMOROUS— Here's  an  arrangement  by  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Mills  of  Tallahasse,  Fla.,  Florida  DAYS  state  sec¬ 
retary.  Mrs.  Mills  used  her  glamorous  plant  Cindy  to  make 
this  unusual  arrangement.  In  the  lower  photo  are  just  a 
few  of  the  many  beautiful  African  Violets  in  Mrs.  Mills' 
home. 


BACK  ISSUES  OF 
MAGAZINE  ON  SALE 

To  allow  members  to  obtain  back  issues  of 
the  African  Violet  Magazine  at  a  special 
rate,  the  Board  of  Directors  in  Dallas  voted. 

That  the  back  issues  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  on  hand  be  offered  for  sale  as 
follows: 

Issues  of  the  two  most  recent  Volumes — 

$1  per  copy. 

Issues  of  the  six  Volumes  immediately 
preceding  the  above  .50  per  copy. 

Issues  of  all  earlier  Volumes  .25  per  copy. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  WITH  THE  VIOLETS 

By  CHARLES  C.  DAY 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

Serene  behind  its  stone  walls,  its  trees  softly  filtering  the  bright  San  Antonio 
sun,  Grace  Lutheran  Hospital  for  many  years  has  been  known  for  its  facilities  and 
the  superior  care  given  its  patients.  And  yet,  even  now,  there  are  many  who  identify 
it  with  a  sudden  burst  of  recognition,  “Oh,  that’s  where  the  violet  lady  lives!” 

“The  violet  lady,”  Miss  Esther  Hildebrand,  has  occupied  one  of  the  charming 
cottages  on  the  hospital  grounds  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Her  story  gives  fur¬ 
ther  support  to  the  belief  that  human  will,  given  an  incentive,  can  surmount  great 
obstacles.  In  Esther’s  case,  it  was  African  violets  which  served  as  the  incentive. 

The  hospital  was  originally  founded  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  tuberculars, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Esther  came  there  as  a  patient.  Hers  was  one  of 
those  cases  where  many  treatments  had  been  tried,  many  sanitoria  visited;  event¬ 
ually,  the  time  came  when  hope  for  her  life  was  given  up.  ^  l‘;= 

Recalling  that  era,  she  says,  “I  remember  feeling  as  if  I  were  in  a  great  fog, 
faintly  hearing  someone  ask  my  nurse  if  Miss  Hildebrand  were  still  with  us. 
“Later,”  she  continued,  “I  opened  my  eyes,  wondering  if  indeed  I  were  ‘still  with 
us,’  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  an  African  violet  on  my  bedside  stand.”  The 
chances  are  that  it  was  Blue  Boy,  and  when  compared  with  her  magnificent  plants 
today,  it  would  probably  suffer  dreadfully,  but  at  that  time  it  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  on  earth. 

As  she  lay  there,  unable  even  to  raise  her  head,  she  watched  the  violet  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  bloom.  Strength  gradually  returned;  one  day  she  was  able  to  mus¬ 
ter  enough  strength  to  raise  herself  up  and  water  the  plant  herself.  It  was  this  step, 
feeble  as  it  might  have  been,  which  set  her  back  on  the  path  of  living  again. 

“Spanish  Village,”  the  group  of  cottages,  surrounds  a  vast  grassy  enclosure, 
dappled  with  sunlight  and  riotous  with  flowers  during  many  months  of  each  year. 
Patients  whose  conditions  warrant  it  are  housed  here,  where  they  may  live  in 
privacy  and  comfort,  with  each  cottage  designed  for  single  occupancy.  After  a  long 
interval,  Esther  was  permitted  to  move  to  one  of  these  buildings. 

Meanwhile,  the  original  violet  had  become  many  violets,  and  Esther  an  avid 
collector.  The  long  corridor  off  the  operating  room  of  the  hospital  was  a  mass  of 
bloom.  With  its  northern  exposure  and  high  windows,  it  was  a  perfect  setting  for 
her  violets.  Soon,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  use  of  one  of  the  cottages, 
solely  for  her  violet  collection.  Today  it  is  housed  in  a  large  room  in  the  hospital’s 
main  building. 

All  of  her  violets  are  grown  under  fluorescent  lights,  some  under  Gro-Lux, 
others  under  warm  white  or  daylight.  There  are  five  three-tiered  stands,  all  massed 
with  plants,  with  leaves,  starter  plants,  etc.,  on  the  floor  under  single  fluorescent 
fixtures.  Esther’s  plants  are  at  once  the  envy  and  despair  of  all  other  violet  grow¬ 
ers,  and  a  source  of  breath-taking  joy  to  those  who  see  them  for  the  first  time.  Her 
plants  have  lush  foliage,  and  masses  of  bloom.  The  plants  are  flat  and  symmetrical, 
the  peduncles  firm  and  erect.  The  blossoms  are  almost  invariably  much  larger 
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Closeup  of  a  tray  in  a  three-tiered  stand 


than  average. 

The  secret  of  her  success?  “I  have  no 
secret,”  she  laughs.  “I  am  probably  the  world’s 
worst  rut-lover.  If  I  find  something  that  works, 
I  stick  with  it.”  As  numerous  growers  will 
testify,  Esther  is  most  generous,  both  with  her 
advice  and  with  her  plants.  Few  have  ever 
left  her  violet  room  empty-handed. 

Black  Magic  has  been  the  planting  med¬ 
ium  for  years.  Esther  “works”  it — using  a  large 
container,  she  rubs  it  between  her  hands,  oc¬ 
casionally  adding  a  bit  of  perlite  or  sphagnum 
moss  if  the  texture  doesn’t  “feel”  right.  She 
dampens  it  and  allows  it  to  set  for  several 
days,  occasionally  turning  it.  She  uses  clay 
pots  exclusively,  and  puts  either  a  chunk  of 
broken  clay  pot  or  a  bottle  cap  over  the  open¬ 
ing.  When  ready  to  repot,  she  lines  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  pot  with  a  few  deft  strokes, 
using  the  dampened  Black  Magic,  in  the  same 
way  a  pie  tin  is  lined  with  a  crust.  Using  a 
pencil,  she  pushes  the  plant  to  be  repotted  out 
of  its  old  pot,  places  it  gently  in  the  new  one 
lined  with  the  mix,  tamps  a  little  more  mix 
around  it,  and  on  to  the  next  one. 

For  propagating,  leaves  are  cut  on  a  slant 


and  allowed  to  dry  for  thirty  minutes  to  an 
hour.  She  roots  them  in  water,  and  when  they 
have  a  vigorous  root  system  about  an  inch  long, 
she  plants  them  in  a  mixture  of  I/2  Black  Magic, 
perlite  and  1/4  vermiculite  in  community 
trays.  When  plants  have  reached  two  or  three 
inches  in  height,  she  separates  them  and  plants 
them  in  21/4”  pots,  being  careful  to  center 
the  plant. 

Since  Black  Magic  is  porous,  and  since  she 
uses  clay  pots,  Esther  finds  it  necessary  to  water 
often.  To  each  gallon  of  tepid  water  she  adds 
1/4  teaspoonful  Liquid  Whale,  and  each  water¬ 
ing  becomes  a  very  light  feeding.  She  also  oc¬ 
casionally  uses  Plant  Marvel,  Hyponex  or  Stim- 
U-Plant.  The  plant  room  is  sprayed  regularly. 
The  gravel  on  which  the  pots  stand  is  kept  wet, 
though  the  water  is  never  allowed  to  reach 
pot  level. 

Twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  is  suffi¬ 
cient  light  to  produce  sturdy  plants  and  heavy 
bloom.  The  darker-leaved  varieties,  and  the 
blues,  purples,  reds  and  other  deeper-hued  ones 
are  placed  in  the  center  lengths  of  the  trays. 

Partial  view  of  three  stands 


A  closeup  of  "Persian  Swirls' 


with  pinks,  whites  and  pastels  on  the  outer 
edges.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  a 
violet  which  seems  to  need  a  little  more  light 
by  placing  it  on  a  small,  overturned  pot.  This, 
she  believes,  is  a  sense  which  one  can  develop. 

To  her,  the  most  essential  single  element 
is  regularity  —  being  constantly  alert  for  signs 
of  too  much  or  too  little  light,  for  a  plant  that 
needs  watering  or  repotting,  for  spent  blossoms, 
or  for  any  signs  of  mildew  or  insect  visitation. 
Just  as  it  is  with  children,  the  everyday,  routine 
care  in  the  end  results  in  fine  specimens. 

Among  her  favorites  (though  she  seems 
to  have  a  new  one  each  day,  with  so  many 
elegant  plants)  are  some  older  ones:  Moon- 
drops,  Double  Pink  Fire,  Iris,  Double  One, 
Black  Magic,  White  Pride  Supreme,  Iris,  Rosy 
Posy,  Tonkadale’s  Pink  Camellia,  Painted  But¬ 
terfly,  Sable  Night,  Gallant  One,  Sleeping 
Beauty,  Blue  Pom,  and  Heritage.  Newer  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  won  a  spot  are  Persian  Swirls, 
Apollo,  Ionic,  Athena,  Paul  Bunyan,  Blue  Lace, 
Wild  Root,  Norlina,  Pac  o’Bloom,  Berries  and 
Cream,  Victorian  Pink,  Red  Candle,  White 
Perfection,  Diamond  Lil,  Ivory  Fashion,  La  Vie 
en  Rose,  Rosy  Radiance  and  Evangeline. 

During  her  rest  hours  she  makes  beauti¬ 
ful  costume  jewelry,  as  careful  in  blending 
the  stones  as  she  tends  her  violets.  In  her  light, 
airy  cottage,  surrounded  by  many  beautiful 
old  family  treasures,  she  receives  guests  con¬ 
stantly.  Since  she  is  a  much-sought-after  guest 
herself,  she  does  as  much  visiting  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  homes  as  she  thinks  advisable,  for  she  still 
must  husband  her  strength.  The  violet  room 
is  always  open  for  ambulatory  patients  to  enjoy, 
bed  patients  may  wake  up  to  find  a  perfectly 
groomed  specimen  on  a  bedside  table,  and 


many  of  them  find  strength  to  try  for  one  more 
day  after  a  cheering  visit  from  her. 

The  hope  is  eventually  to  have  a  combina¬ 
tion  violet-house-library-commons  type  of  struc¬ 
ture,  so  that  even  more  people  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  incredible  beauty  of  the  “violet 
lady’s”  plants. 


CHOICE  VIOLETS 


BRACKIN 

Dots  Ecstacy 
Dots  Fabulous 
Dots  Pink  Dart 
Dots  Pink  Frills 
Dots  Pride 
Dots  Tri-Color 
Dots  White  Dart 
Kentucky  Miss 
Kentucky  Pippin 
Kentucky  Posy 
My  Very  Own 
Reny’s  Ruffles 


QUALITY  TEAM  LANIGAN 

Q.T.  Green  Bonnet  Avis 

Q.T.  Explorer  Blue  Sapphire 

Q.T.  Imperial  Rose  Candy  Spots 

Q.T.  Snow  Blush  Chateaugay 

Q.T.  Blue  Flounce  ’  Dreamflower 

Q.T.  Pink  Elegance  Persian  Beauty 

Q.T.  Peppermint  Persian  Caprice 

Fluff  Persian  Cherub 

Persian  Fairy 

VICTORIAN  VEIL  Persmn  Glamor 
Persian  Joy 

ROYAL  CREST  Royal  Elegance 


QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union  Blvd.  S.  E.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49507 
Phone  243-6651  Open  by  Appointment 


New  improved  designs 


SAVE  ON  FLUORESCENTS 

•  Growth  fixtures  with  exclusive 
bright  aluminum  reflectors,  wide 
spaced  lamps  and  space  saving  thin 
design. 

•  Inexpensive  dual  purpose  fluores- 
cents  for  household  or  plant  growth 

use. 

•  Do-it-yourself  fluorescent  kits  and 

parts. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MAKER 

10  cents  brings  complete  Catalog. 


SHOPLITE  CO. 

650  V  Franklin  Ave.  Nutley  10,  N.  J. 
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now  ! 

THE  NEW 


^ube  Graft 

WATERING  AID 


Here’s  the  item  needed  by  every 
indoor  flower  grower  ...  an  all 
aluminum  light  weight  watering 
aid.  No  more  lugging  heavy  and 
awkward  watering  cans,  spilling 
water,  or  breaking  leaves.  Com¬ 
plete  with  8  feet  of  plastic  hose, 
all  aluminum  shut  off  valve,  and 
18  inch  wand  only  $6.95  each.  Add 
25  cents  West  of  Rockies.  Shipped 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Send  check 
or  money  order  TODAY.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  popular  Flora  Cart. 

Send  for  literature. 


TUBE  CRAFT,  INC.,  DEPT.  C 

1311  West  80th  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ATLAS  FISH  EMULSION 


for  BETTER  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Results  you  want  are  yours  when  you  use 
ATLAS  “the  original”  Fish  Emulsion  Fertilizer. 
For  vigorous  growth,  fine  texture  of  foliage  and 
profusion  of  rich  colored  blooms  oh  your  Afri¬ 
can  violets,  use  non-burning,  100%  organic 
ATLAS!  Only  V4  teaspoon  per  quart  lukewarm 
water  every  10-14  days.  Try  it  —  buy  it  today 
and  see  the  difference. 

At  dealers  everywhere.  If  not  available,  order  direct. 
Postpaid.  Pint  $1.00;  Quart  $1.90;  Gallon  $6.25. 


ATLAS  FISH  EMULSION  FERTILIZER  CO. 


No.  1  Drumm  St.,  Room  662 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111 


LIFETIME 

Thick,  rigid  plastic  plant  markers 

Easily  marked  with  soft  lead  pencils 

May  be  cleaned  and  used  over  and  ove/  again 

Attractively  designed 

Use  outdoors  or  indoors 

A  marker  or  tag  for  every  purpose 

All  styles  made  in  pure  white  plastic 

(Style  B-4  —  4”  T — also  made  in  spring  green) 


THRIFTEE 

Thin  flexible  plastic  plant  markers 
Easily  marked  with  soft  lead  pencils 
May  be  cleaned  for  reuse 
Clear  attractive  colors  for  every  purpose 
Won’t  curl,  rot  or  decay 

Choice  of  Rose  Pink,  white,  spring  green,  gay 
low,  rich  red,  brilliant  orange  or  sky  blue 
(We  will  ship  green  if  no  color  is  given) 


yel- 


SIZES  AND  STYLES 
A— 41/2“  vertical  stake 
B — 2”x5”  tee  stake 
B4 — ^4”  T  stake,  removable  tab 
C-—6”  vertical  stake 
D— -l“x2”  horizontal  tie-on  tag 
E-— l”x3“  horizontal  tie-on  tag 
F— -i^”x2”  notched  tie-on  tag 
H — 2%”x8”  tee  stake 
J~3”xl2”  tee  stake 
K— 4i/^”xl8”  tee  stake 
P — l’’xl2”  vertical  stake 

Tie-On  Copper  Wires 
THRIFTEE  FLEXL 

SIZE 

7/16”  X  3”  vertical  marker 
5/8”  x4”  vertical  marker 
5/8”  X  5”  vertical  marker 
5/8”  X  6”  vertical  marker 
5/8”  X  8”  vertical  marker 

See  Information 
TRIAL  ASSORTMENTS:  No. 


Postpaid  Quantity 

Prices 

Style 

50 

100 

500 

A 

$1.25 

$  5.50 

B 

$2ToO 

2.75 

11.00 

B4 

1.50 

6.00 

C 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D 

1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F 

1.25 

5.00 

H 

3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J 

5.00 

9.00 

37.50 

K 

8.00 

15.00 

67.50 

P 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

Included 

with  D,  E,  and  F. 

JLE  COLORED 

LABELS 

100 

125 

250  500 

1000 

$1.00  $1.60 

$2.50 

_  $1.00 

1.55  2.50 

3.90 

$1.00 

2.30  3.65 

4.80 

1.15 

2.55  4.10 

5.40 

1.45 

3.40  5.40 

7.20 

Above  Relative  to  Colors 
1 — 50  LIFETIME  markers,  10  each  of 
A,  C,  D,  and  F  and  5  each  of  B  and  H — $1.00  postpaid. 

No.  2—125  THRIFTEE  markers,  assorted  sizes — $1.00  postpaid. 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWERS  SPECIALS:  75  Style  A,  $1.00;  1,000  Style  A,  $7.95  ppd. 

Ask  for  free  complete  folder  showing  other  styles  and  types  of  markers. 

DEALERS:  Write  for  wholesale  prices,  using  your  letterhead  or  other  identification. 

On  orders  over  $2.00,  add  5%  if  shipped  West  of  Denver. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  ARTHUR  ST.  «««♦  cat  WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 

Dept.  S43  54401 
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KISSING  COUSINS 


AlLOPLECTUS  SPECIOSUS,  the  “Showy 
Alloplectus,”  is  new  to  cultivation  in  the 
United  States.  The  plant  was  offered  by 
European  nurserymen  from  about  1849  to 
1879  but  had  not  been  grown  in  the  United 
States  until  Prof.  Harold  E.  Moore  of  the 
L.  H.  Bailey  hortorium  introduced  it  in  1961 
from  Peru.  Bold  markings  on  the  pale  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  plus  shiny  leaves  excel  even 
the  popular  A.  vittatus  in  charm. 


RHYTIDOPHYLLUM  TOMENTOSUM 


Indoor  gardeners  who  fancy  a  plant 

with  a  sesquipedalian  name,  one  that  is 
markedly  different  from  its  African  Violet 
relatives,  may  attempt  the  culture  of  this 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  ambitious  grow¬ 
er  must  be  equipped,  however,  with  space  and 
illumination  for  a  plant  which  grows  3  to  5 
feet  in  height. 

In  his  book  “African  Violets,  Gloxinias  and 
Their  Relatives,”  which  serious  growers  of 
gesneriads  find  indispensable.  Prof.  Harold  E. 
Moore  notes  that  examples  of  this  plant  cur¬ 
rently  growing  in  the  United  States  are  of 
unknown  origin.  Plants  resembling  the  culti¬ 
vated  material  have  been  collected  in  parts 


of  Cuba  so  botanists  may  determine  eventually 
if  the  two  are  the  same. 

Linnaeus  assigned  the  name  Gesneria 
tomentosa  to  the  plant  in  his  “Species  Planta- 
rum”  of  1753.  It  has  been  pictured  under  that 
name  in  his  “Hortus  Cliffortianus”  of  1738  and, 
later,  in  the  “Botanical  Magazine”  in  1807. 
Martins  transferred  the  plants  to  Rhytidophyl- 
lum  when  he  established  that  genus  in  1829. 
At  the  same  time,  the  specific  name  tomentosa 
became  tomentosum  in  accordance  with  the 
international  rule  that  the  two  parts  of  a  bi¬ 
nominal  must  agree  in  gender. 

The  dark  green  leaves,  8  or  9  inches  long, 
droop  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  are 
rough  to  the  touch  because  of  their  covering 
of  dense,  short  hairs.  Underneath,  the  leaves  bear  whit¬ 
ish  or  brownish  hairs,  from  which  the  name  tomen¬ 
tosum  is  derived.  The  generic  name,  Rhytidophyllum, 
means,  “wrinkled  leaf”  and  refers  to  the  puckered 
edges.  ‘  , 

The  half  inch  long,  tubular  flowers  have  a  slight 
musky  odor  arising,  apparently,  from  their  nectar,  which 
is  abundant.  The  color  of  the  flowers  is  yellowish 
green.  The  lobes  are  tipped  with  green.  Spots  and 
streaks  of  reddish  purple  are  borne  in  clusters  or  cymes 
on  the  ends  of  9  inch  long  peduncles  held  stiffly  up¬ 
right  and  covered  with  sticky  hairs. 

Writing  in  the  “Gesneriad  Journal”  in  1957,  E.  J. 
Farwell  of  Ohio  attributed  a  mild  spicy  odor  to  the 
leaves  of  this  plant.  Other  writers  have  not  commented 
on  it.  Colonel  Beddome  wrote  in  the  “Botanical  Maga¬ 
zine”  in  1908  that  R.  tomentosum,  indeed  the  whole 
genus,  is  of  only  botanical  interest.  Most  house  plant 
enthusiasts  who  garden  under  fluorescent  lights  will 
probably  share  his  opinion. 

During  active  growth,  R,  tomentosum  transpires 
a  great  deal  of  water.  It  requires  frequent  watering, 
twice  daily  during  hot  weather,  to  prevent  wilting. 
A  moisture-retentive  soil  mixture  containing  plenty  of 
moss  peat  or  sphagnum  moss  is  recommended. 
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of  the  AFRICAN  VIOLET 


By  Paul  Arnold 


‘CARMEL’  from  Cornell 
University  in  Ithaca,  New  York  is  one  of  ten  remark¬ 
able  new  “Cornell  Series”  Smithianthas  produced  by 
Prof.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  named  after  California  missions. 
This  plant  won  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  trials  at  Wisley  in  1961.  The  velvety 
green  leaves  are  flushed  with  bright  red  color.  The 
ivory  colored  flower  tubes  are  strongly  spotted  with  red 
and  a  solid  band  of  red  outlines  the  corolla  lobes. 


Nothing  brightens  a  winter  window  sill  quite  as 
much  as  a  well  grown  plant  of  Smithiantha  with  its 
colorful  “Temple  Bells”  of  bloom  dancing  above  the 
leaves  that  are  so  soft  and  velvety  to  the  eye  and  touch 
that  strangers  often  ask  if  they  are  real. 


Smithiantha  plants  are  produced  from  un¬ 
derground  scaly  rhizomes  that  resemble  a  small 
pine  cone  except  that  the  color  is  white  or  pale 
yellow.  The  rhizomes  multiply  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring  so  that  additional  pots  of 
Smithiantha  may  be  planted  in  the  summer 
after  a  few  months  of  dormancy.  The  rhizomes 
can  be  broken  or  cut  into  pieces  for  more  rapid 
multiplication. 


Smithianthia  'Carmer 


Although  old  catalogs  and  some  recalci¬ 
trant  modern  writers  refer  to  these  plants  as 
Gesnera  or  Naegelia,  no  knowledgeable  plants- 
man  would  use  anything  but  the  correct  name, 
Smithiantha,  which  was  established  under  the 
international  cole  of  nomenclature  in  1891. 


BRIGGSIA  MUSCICOLA 


Another  newcomer  to  house  plant 

collections  in  the  United  States  is  Briggsia 
muscicola.  The  plant  produces  many  attractive 
flowers  throughout  most  of  the  year  and  is 
undemanding  in  its  growth  requirements  in¬ 
doors.  The  peduncles,  however,  are  too  weak 
to  hold  aloft  the  soft,  pale  yellow  tubular 


flowers,  so  the  plant  needs  space  in  which  to 
sprawl.  It  can  be  grown  attractively  in  a  pot 
or  hanging  basket  elevated  so  that  the  flowers 
descend  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 

This  species  was  first  described  in  1920 
by  William  G.  Craib,  the  British  botanist,  who 
established  the  genus  in  a  publication  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  Of  fifteen  known 
species,  this  is  the  only  one  except  B.  ama- 
bilis  known  to  be  cultivated  here  today. 
Sometimes  called  Didisandra  muscicola,  this 
native  of  China  and  nearby  Asia  is  easily 
raised  from  seed  and  is  self-pollenizing.  Seed 
thus  becomes  available  without  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  grower. 

Briggsia  muscicola  and  all  of  the  other 
plants  shown  here  can  be  grown  in  soil 
found  successful  for  African  Violets.  A 
pot  size  should  be  used  in  scale  with  the 
height  of  each  plant.  A  moist  atmosphere  is 
desirable.  Light  conditions  suitable  for  Saint- 
paulias  will  be  satisfactory.  There  will  be 
mechanical  difficulties,  of  course,  with  tall 
subjects  under  fluorescent  lights. 


Growing  African  Violets 
On  Asbestos  Cement  Boards 


WESLEY  M.  SIERK 
Sierk's  Nursery^  Jacksonville^  Fla. 

When  I  started  growing  African  violets  in 
Florida,  I  came  to  realize  that  growing  condi¬ 
tions  here  are  so  different  from  other  places 
I  had  grown  them  that  I  would  need  to  do  £ 
lot  of  research  and  experiments  to  be  able  to 
produce  the  healthy,  stocky  and  profusely 
blooming  plants  I  wanted.  My  wife  and  I 
worked  together  in  experimentations  and  in 
our  experience  in  this  part  of  Florida  found 
that  African  violets  grown  in  containers  larger 
than  21A”  can’t  be  placed  on  moist  benches. 
High  humidity  along  with  high  temperature 
caused  plant  leaves  to  curl  down  around  pots 
when  grown  on  benches  filled  with  sand  or 
peat  moss  and  kept  moist.  We  found  this  is 
due  to  excessive  coolness  under  the  leaves  and 
warmth  above,  even  in  a  greenhouse  equipped 
with  wet  mats  and  fan  system  like  ours. 

When  we  built  our  greenhouse,  we  equip¬ 
ped  it  with  benches  constructed  of  asbestos 
cement  boards,  which  rest  on  angle  iron  and 
galvanized  pipe  frames.  The  benches  do  not 
have  side  boards  and  are  kept  dry,  also  the 
plants  are  set  so  they  do  not  touch,  to  give 
them  growing  room.  In  this  way  in  our  climate 
of  high  humidity  this  eliminates  nearly  all 
fungus  and  other  bacterial  diseases.  Bench  rot¬ 
ting  and  decay  is,  of  course,  nil,  thus  also  eli¬ 
minating  many  African  violet  diseases. 

The  walks  are  constructed  of  concrete 
planks  made  from  cement  and  vermiculite, 
which  is  both  light  weight  and  durable.  These 
are  of  the  same  quality  as  used  in  industrial 
roof  construction.  Both  the  benches  and  walk¬ 
ways  are  sterilized  with  bleach,  a  fungicide, 
nemacide  and  miticide  of  our  own  formula 
monthly. 

Plants  are  rotated  as  they  are  sold,  being 
de-suckered  and  groomed.  At  this  time  the 
benches  are  sterilized,  scrubbed  and  hosed  off 
with  clean  water.  Under  the  benches  and  be¬ 
tween  the  walkways  is  sand,  which  is  periodic¬ 
ally  raked  over  and  sprayed  with  dildrin. 

The  interior  of  the  greenhouse  is  painted 
pale  blue,  including  all  pipe  framing  and  sup¬ 
ports.  This  is  primarily  to  counteract  any 
glare.  The  glass  roof  was  sprayed  dark  green 
nearly  solid  and  then  spots  scraped  to  let  the 
light  in  as  if  shining  through  leaves  of  trees. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  very  intense 
in  summer  we  knew  that  even  these  scraped 
spots  let  in  too  much  light,  so  we  sprayed 


over  the  roof  with  a  rosy  pink  paint.  We  have 
been  experimenting  with  various  shades  of 
green  but  found  the  color  too  dark  and  it 
hampered  blooms.  White  let  in  too  much  glare 
for  large  plants.  The  rosy  pink  we  now  use,  we 
found  in  our  experience  brings  forth  more  and 
larger  blooms;  the  foliage  is  very  lustrous  and 
deep  green  and  the  plants  themselves  have  a 
much  stockier  growth.  We  water  the  plants 
with  hoses  in  which  a  mixing  valve  is  used  to 
enable  us  to  have  warm  water  for  spraying  and 
watering  from  the  top. 

In  our  area  we  have  found  that  the  U.C. 
soil  mix  of  75%  peat,  25%  fine  sand  with  ferti¬ 
lizers  added  gives  best  results.  We  have  tried 
many  other  formulas,  but  none  give  as  rapid 
and  stocky  growth.  With  this  soil  mix,  plants 
in  3”  and  4”  pots  do  not  have  to  be  fertilized 
from  transplant  time  to  time  they  are  sold, 
which  is  approximately  two  months.  Only  the 
young  plants  and  clumps  are  foliage  and  root 
fed,  which  we  find  makes  a  stockier  older  plant. 
Incidentally,  all  our  retail  and  wholesale  plants 
are  “show”  grown  in  3”  and  4”  standard  pots. 
By  this  I  mean  the  plants  are  one  crown, 
completely  groomed  and  symmetrically  grown. 
We  intentionally  grow  our  African  violets  so 
that  when  they  are  taken  from  our  greenhouse 
to  homes  or  stores  they  are  full  of  buds  and 
continue  blooming  without  set-back. 

Our  greenhouse  is  built  without  top  venti¬ 
lation  using  two  large  fans  and  wet  mats  in 
warm  weather.  In  cold  weather  a  small  24” 
fan  is  used  at  the  peak  of  one  gable  and  a  wind 
sock  at  the  other  gable.  This  wind  sock  enables 
fresh  air  to  be  drawn  in  and  warmed  before 
circulating  in  the  greenhouse.  Fresh  air  and 
good  air  circulation,  even  in  winter,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  African  Violets’  good 
health.  With  a  closed  greenhouse  such  as  this, 
our  growing  area  is  kept  virtually  insect-free. 
We  have  found  that  fumigation  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Instead,  we  spray  regularly  with  mala- 
thion  and  kelthane,  which  are  much  safer  to 
use  than  most  fumigants,  when  used  with 
caution. 

We  have  hybridized  for  many  years  and 
have  followed  a  strict  system  of  eliminating 
all  plants  that  are  inferior  or  insignificant  as 
to  foliage  and  bloom  before  registering  or  mar¬ 
keting.  Each  plant  is  grown  the  full  three 
generations  for  proving  out  true,  but  even 
then,  sometimes  a  seedling  will  “act  up”  and 

(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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GIVE  AVSA  MEMBERSHIP 
AS  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


Dear  Fellow  Member: 

Let  me  help  you  play  Santa  Claus.  In  September?  Why  not? 
Christmas  has  a  way  of  sneaking  up  on  all  of  us — you  know — -last 
summer  you  planned  to  knit  a  shawl  for  Aunt  Mehitabel— so  what 
did  you  wind  up  doing?  Rushing  down  to  the  drugstore  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  buying  her  a  box  of  cigars.  Of  course,  if  you  had  only  had 
your  wits  about  you,  you  would  have  remembered  that  Aunt  Mehitabel 
raised  African  violets  but  had  never  joined  AVSA.  If  you  had  just 
had  the  foresight  to  give  her  a  life  membership  (or  even  a  one-year 
one),  she  might  have  left  you  all  of  her  AT&T  stock. 

It  won’t  take  much  cudgeling  of  your  brain  to  come  up  with 
several  people  for  whom  an  AVSA  membership  would  be  a  perfect 
gift.  Write  them  all  down— RIGHT  NOW— before  you  forget  it. 
Then  send  in  your  check  and  your  list  to  AVSA,  Box  1326,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Here’s  another  thought— you  just  might  be  helping  yourself  to 
win  the  first  prize  in  the  Membership  Contest — all  memberships  which 
you  send  in  that  are  not  renewals  naturally  will  count.  Be  sure  to 
use  the  Membership  Contest  blanks  found  elsewhere  in  the  Magazine. 

I’d  better  get  the  holly  and  ivy  back  in  the  deepfreeze- — it’s  wilting 
in  this  Texas  heat.  But  don’t  forget  that  the  gift  of  a  membership  in 
AVSA  is  one  of  the  nicest— and  easiest— things  you  can  give. 

Sincerely, 

QkanieS  G.  jboi^ 

New  Membership  and  Promotion  Chairman 
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Sound  and  Music  Vibrations 
For  Maximum  Growth  and  Yield 

What  Is  Your  Answer?  TRUE  _  FALSE  _ 


By  Frank  A.  T arpenning 
102  North  2^th  Street,  Ashland,  Nebraska 

In  a  June  1963  issue  of  one  of  the  garden 
magazines,  there  appeared  an  article  in  regard 
to  the  growth  and  productivity  that  sound  vib¬ 
rations  and  music  had  on  an  experimental  field 
of  corn.  It  stated  that  the  section  of  corn  which 
was  constantly  exposed  to  the  sounds  of  music 
produced  20.8  bushels  more  corn  per  acre  than 
the  section  which  was  not. 

In  the  November  1963  issue  of  the  same 
magazine,  there  was  a  letter  written  to  the 
editor  stating  that  in  India  there  was  a  field 
of  peppers  which  was  exposed  to  the  sounds  of 
a  stringed  Indian  instrument.  The  experiment 
showed  that  height  and  yield  both  were  in¬ 
creased  in  comparison  to  a  field  which  was  not. 

Like  many  other  people,  I  grow  my  Afri¬ 
can  Violets  in  the  basement  under  fluorescent 
lights.  The  basement  of  my  parents’  home  is 
entirely  finished  off,  and  this  is  where  I  have 
my  room.  My  room  opens  off  to  the  utility 
room  where  my  violets  are  grown.  I  have  a 
stereo  record  player  in  my  room  and  it  seems 
as  if  it  is  always  playing  since  I  spend  a  great 
deal  of  my  spare  time  down  here.  Therefore, 
the  sound  of  music  has  not  been  foreign  to  my 
plants.  Since  reading  the  above  two  articles, 
I  placed  a  small  radio  out  near  my  violets,  and 
it  is  played  from  five  to  six  hours  per  day. 
It  is  tuned  to  a  station  which  broadcasts  music 
for  the  most  of  the  day  with  the  exception  of 
their  news  broadcasts. 

Whether  or  not  the  sound  waves  and 
music  have  had  any  effect  on  my  violets,  I 
don’t  know.  I  do  know  this  however,  I  planted 
some  very  young  plants  in  six-  and  eight-inch 
pots  which  have  done  extremely  well.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  some  violets  which  love  to 
be  overpotted,  but  if  you  had  seen  the  size  of 
the  plants  I  placed  in  these  large  pots,  you  all 
would  have  said  he’s  out  of  his  mind.  Most  of 
the  plants  in  the  larger  pots  are  only  12  to  18 
months  old — have  spreads  up  to  18  inches 
across  and  blossoms  up  to  two  inches  across. 
True,  the  size  of  the  plants  are  not  unusual. 


but  is  it  usual  for  such  young  plants? 

All  of  my  plants  are  very  healthy  .and 
have  excellent  color — as  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
everyone  who  views  them  says,  “I’ve  never 
seen  violets  which  are  so  healthy  looking  and 
so  big.”  Myself,  I  have  seen  very  few  violets 
that  look  as  well. 

We  all  know  that  sterilized  soil  and  pots, 
proper  lighting  and  a  well  balanced  diet  of 
fertilizer  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  culture 
of  these  fascinating  plants.  Several  fertilizers 
are  used — but  they  are  used  at  only  one-half 
strength  and  twice  as  often.  Of  course,  my 
favorite  is  Atlas  Fish  Emulsion.  The  plants  also 
get  a  foliar  feeding  approximately  once  every 
six  weeks — always  at  night  just  before  the 
lights  are  turned  out. 

A  few  months  back  when  I  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Foote  in  regard  to  the  above,  I  also  sent  out 
letters  to  ten  other  people  requesting  informa¬ 
tion.  As  of  this  writing,  I  have  had  replies  from 
nine  of  these  people.  These  letters  were  sent 
to  one  college  of  agriculture  and  several  pro¬ 
fessors  of  botany  and  to  some  nurseries,.  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Replies:  Several  encouraged  me  to  do 
an  extensive  experiment  along  these  lines — but 
they  themslves  had  no  information  to  pass  on 
to  me.  One  reply  did  not  believe  the  sound 
vibrations  would  or  could  be  beneficial.  He 
however  advised  me  to  write  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  I  have 
done,  but,  up  to  this  writing,  I  have  had  no 
reply. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  of 
our  members  have  read  or  know  of  any  such 
experiments  which  have  been  conducted  along 
these  lines.  Personally,  I  believe  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  more  about  the  effect,  if 
any,  that  sound  vibrations  have  on  the  growth 
and  productivity  of  plant  life. 

I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  any  opinions  on  the  above.  I  will 
answer  all  letters  and  share  my  opinions  with 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  such  an  experi¬ 
ment. 

WHAT  ABOUT  YOU?  DO  YOU  HAVE 
THE  ANSWER?  IS  IT  TRUE  OR  FALSE? 
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Chas  A.  Walkup  of  Walkup^s  Violet  House,  Ashland,  Mass., 
has  had  much  success  In  growing  African  Violets  In  Feather 
Hock. 


★  ★  ★ 

Growing  Violets 
In  Feather  Rock 

By  Chas.  A.  Walkup 
Ashland,  Mass. 

I  read  an  article  in  one  of  the  1961  Violet 
Magazines,  relative  to  growing  plants  in 
Feather  Rock. 

About  the  same  time,  I  had  been  thinking 
about  fashioning  some  kind  of  imitation  rock, 
such  as  cement,  and  trying  to  grow  a  violet  in 
same.  This  Feather  Rock  seemed  a  much  better 
idea,  to  me,  therefore  I  started  to  find  a  market 
where  Feather  Rock  could  be  purchased,  and 
investigated  about  the  price. 

After  three  months  of  hunting,  I  finally 
located  a  source  and  found  it  was  not  prohib¬ 
itive  as  to  price.  It  had  to  be  purchased  in 
large  hunks,  approximately,  60  lbs.,  and  then 
cut  up  and  a  hollow  made  in  which  to  plant 
the  violets. 

The  first  I  bought  was  the  gray,  and  the 
plants  did  very  well,  only  I  was  trying  to  give 
them  too  much  water,  and  the  leaves  died 
where  they  touched  the  rock.  Now  I  water  as 
I  would  a  plant  in  a  pot,  a  little  water  about 
twice  a  week. 

A  little  later  when  I  re-ordered  they  sent 
me  black  rock.  It  is  quite  a  bit  harder  to 
handle,  but  I  find  that  I  sell  three  of  the  black 
rocks  to  one  of  the  gray  ones,  now. 

Now  that  I  am  not  over  watering  them,  I 
find  that  they  grow  better  and  blossom  more 
profusely;  the  blossoms  also  stay  on  the  plants 


Make  Your  Own 
Containers  .  .  . 

Edna  Thompson 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Make  your  own  containers  for  your  plants 

out  of  plexiglass! 

Purchase  plexiglass  3/16”  thick — the  kind 

that  is  called  scraps.  A  suitable  size  costs  about 
$1.85. 

1— — Heat  Oven  to  325°. 

2 —  Remove  sticky  paper  covering  from  each 
side  of  plexiglass  sheet — bevel  edges  with 
Vinson  File. 

3 —  Clean  both  sides  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
alcohol. 

4 —  Lay  plexiglass  on  cloth  to  prevent  scratch¬ 
ing. 

5 —  -Attach  paper  copy  of  design  to  be  used  to 
plexiglass  and  with  stylus  #11  (also  a  nut 
pick  may  be  used)  trace  design  on  one  side 
of  the  plexiglass. 

Straight  line  designs  can  also  be  made  by 
placing  cloth  under  ruler  and  drawing  lines 
on  plexiglass. 

6 —  Place  plexiglass  on  sheet  of  asbestos  (a 
large  cookie  tin  could  be  substituted)  and 
place  in  center  of  oven  (heated  to  325°)  for 
7  minutes. 

7 —  Put  on  cotton  gloves  and  remove  heated 
plexiglass  and  shape  into  any  desired  shape. 
It  can  be  placed  over  a  large  mixing  bowl 
and  the  next  smaller  bowl  can  be  pressed 
over  it  and  edges  fluted  with  fingers. 

8 —  Let  set  until  cool  and  it  is  then  ready  for 
use. 

9 —  If  a  mistake  has  been  made  or  if  a  new 
shape  is  desired — put  plexiglass  back  in 
oven  for  7  minutes  and  begin  again. 

10 —  Flattened  plexiglass  can  be  stored  until 
ready  to  re-use. 

(NOTE:  This  demonstration  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Baltimore  African  Violet  Club.  The  four  completed 
containers  were  donated  to  the  club  to  be  auctioned 
off  for  the  benefit  of  the  club  treasury.  Other  clubs 
could  also  use  this  idea) 


longer  before  fading.  I  give  fertilizer  as  if  they 
were  in  a  pot. 

I  cut  the  rocks  up  in  many  sizes  and 
shapes  and  drill  a  hole  in  it  about  the  size  of 
the  inside  nf  a  regular  pot. 


Send  names  and  descriptions  of  all  the 
new  varieties  released  to  the  public  since  1963 
to  Adele  Tretter  ?©  the  Master  Variety  List  can 
be  kept  up-to-date. 
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What’s  Cookin’? 

By  Dale  Ey'erdom 
Granger  Gardens,  Medina,  Ohio 

What’s  Cookin’? 

There  are  many  answers  to  this  question 
depending  on  where  you  are.  In  this  case,  we 
are  referring  to  the  commercial  greenhouses. 
Modern  day  horticulture,  in  general,  and 
greenhouses,  in  particular,  have  reached  a 
point  where  it  is  practically  impossible  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivate  crops  of  any  sort  without 
some  means  of  soil  sterilization  or  pasteuriza¬ 
tion. 

Today,  many  field  crops  are  being  treated 
with  soil  fumigants,  herbicides  and,  even  in 
some  cases,  flash  flame  treatment  to  try  and 
produce  a  crop  that  will  be  disease,  weed  and 
insect  free.  Fortunately  in  the  modern  green¬ 
house  range,  we  have  the  best  and  most  posi¬ 
tive  control  at  our  disposal:  steam.  - 

Here  at  Granger  Gardens,  we  consider 
steam  sterilization  as  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  of  plant  propagation.  Without  it  all  other 
means  of  cultivation  are  a  complete  loss.  It  is 
true  that  the  use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
are  high  on  the  list  of  musts  but  if  we  had  to 
do  without  any  one  phase,  the  sterilizing  is 
the  last  one  that  would  be  omitted.  Our  appli¬ 
cation  of  steaming  on  a  commercial  scale  can 
well  be  adapted  to  the  small  grower  or  green¬ 
house  hobbyist. 

Our  operation  here  at  Granger  consists  of 
a  little  less  than  an  acre  under  glass,  not  large 
by  greenhouse  standards  but  large  enough  to 
suffer  the  consequence  of  crop  failures  due  to 
insects,  blights,  viruses  and  mosaics  which  are 
controlled  by  steam  sterilizing.  The  crop  sche¬ 
dule  consists  of  violets  and  columneas  in  the 
pot  plant  section  and  greenhouse  tomatoes  and 
lettuce  in  the  vegetable  section. 

For  sterilizing,  we  utilize  the  steam  which 
we  produce  in  our  heating  plant,  the  source 
being  two  100  horsepower  steam  boilers.  Steri¬ 
lizing  in  the  vegetable  section  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  spring  tomato  crop  requires  full 
boiler  capacity  of  one  of  these  boilers  for  a 
total  time  of  320  hours  or  20  days  of  16  hours 
steaming.  As  a  means  of  explaining  boiler 
capacity,  one  boiler  horsepower  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  evaporating  371/^  pounds  of  water  per 
hour  or  in  the  case  of  the  size  boilers  we  are 


using,  roughly  ten  55  gallon  drums  of  water 
turned  into  steam  to  carry  heat  into  the  soil 
to  thoroughly  kill  weeds,  fungus  and  ha^rmful 
insect  life.  To  accomplish  the  steaming  on  the 
vegetable  section  it  requires  one  railroad  car¬ 
load  of  coal  just  for  this  operation. 

In  the  pot  plant  section,  sterilizing  is  car¬ 
ried  on  year  round,  except  during  the  winter 
months  when  too  much  humidity  would  result 
from  bench  sterilizing  resulting  in  the  spread 
of  mildew.  To  begin  with,  our  soil  is  steamed 
after  it  is  prepared  during  the  summer,  one 
trailer  load  at  a  time,  live  steam  entering  a 
manifold  distributing  the  steam  evenly  until 
a  temperature  of  200  degrees  is  reached  in  every 
part  of  the  load.  This  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained  for  a  period  of  two  hours,  guaranteeing 
complete  sanitation  from  all  soil-borne  pests 
and  fungi.  From  here,  the  soil  is  placed  in  a 
sterilized  cement  block  soil  pit  for  storage  until 
it  is  needed.  All  tools,  shovels,  plus  the  soil 
shredder  are  heated  to  avoid  contamination. 
All  flats  used  for  rooting  are  steamed,  with  the 
exception  of  some  plastic  flats  which  have  to 
be  treated  with  hot  water,  the  same  as  the 
plastic  pots. 

The  next  step  is  the  cooking  of  the  benches 
before  the  plants  are  placed  on  them.  We  make 
it  a  strict  rule  that  only  one  crop  of  violets 
or  columneas  are  placed  on  a  bench  after  it 
is  steamed.  When  the  bench  is  emptied,  cook 
it  again.  For  this  reason,  the  new  transite 
benches  are  the  best  as  the  use  of  steam  on 
wooden  benches  seriously  shortens  their  life  as 
the  heat  removes  the  natural  wood  resins  and 
leaves  the  material  open  to  rot.  When  clay 
pots  are  used  there  is  no  difficulty  since  the 
clay  will  stand  steam  without  any  damage. 
However,  in  the  case  of  plastic  pots,  at  least 
the  ones  we  have  used  of  polystyrene,  steam 
will  distort  them  and  render  them  useless. 

Bench  sterilizing  is  accomplished  by  clear¬ 
ing  the  bench  of  all  plant  material  and  then 
covering  with  a  canvas  or  better  yet  as  we 
use,  a  boilable  vinyl.  Do  not  use  any  form  of 
polyethylene  sheeting  as  the  steam  will  ruin 
this  also.  Then  a  steam  hose  is  connected  and 
enough  steam  is  admitted  to  cause  the  cover¬ 
ing  to  bellow  assuring  equal  pressure  to  all 
areas  of  the  bench.  The  time  involved  here  is 
two  hours  after  all  cold  spots  have  disappeared. 

At  the  time  the  benches  are  cooked,  all 
work  flats  which  are  used  to  carry  the  plants 
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around  the  greenhouse  are  steamed  too.  These 
innocent  looking  wooden  flats  can  do  a  good 
job  of  spreading  trouble. 

For  plastic  pot  sterilizing  we  use  a  special 
tank,  first  filled  with  the  crates  of  pots,  then 
flooded  with  water  so  that  all  the  pots  are  im¬ 
mersed.  Then  a  steam  hose  is  placed  in  the 
water  and  the  steam  flow  is  regulated  so  that 
a  temperature  of  160  degrees  is  maintained  for 
2  hours,  care  being  exercised  so  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  exceed  the  160  degree  mark 
or  else  they  are  all  ruined.  This  manner  of 
decontaminating  is  far  superior  to  any  wash¬ 
ing  or  chemical  treatment  since  there  is  com¬ 
plete  treatment  of  all  crated  pots  plus  the 
container  they  are  in.  The  cooked  crates  of  pots 
are  tagged  and  stored  in  a  clean  area.  The 
same  treatment  is  used  for  the  plastic  propa¬ 
gating  flats.  According  to  our  state  experi¬ 
ment  station  this  is  about  5  times  the  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  kill  nematodes  and  other 
soil-borne  insect  pests.  Many  viruses  such  as 
the  mosaics  are  not  killed  at  this  temperature 
but  their  prevalence  as  far  as  violets  are  con¬ 
cerned  is  very  minute. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
home  grower  to  duplicate  the  foregoing  with¬ 
out  a  source  of  steam 'but  the  steam  is  merely 
a  vehicle  that  transmits  heat  to  the  soil  and 
growing  medium.  Dry  heat  will  give  the  same 
results  if  it  is  applied  in  a  conscienctous  man¬ 
ner.  For  example,  your  soil  and  old  rooting 
medium  can  be  baked  in  your  oven  with  slow 
heat.  Small  lots  of  clay  pots  could  be  boiled, 
plastic  pots  brought  to  the  desired  temperature 
in  hot  water.  Any  method  of  applying  heat 
of  140  to  165  degrees  over  a  period  of  one-half 
hour  will  give  you  the  results  you  are  looking 
for. 

Last  but  not  least,  if  you  have  any  old 
stock  plants  that  you  have  had  on  hand  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  view  them  all  with  suspic¬ 
ion  and  after  handling  them  wash  your  hands 
thoroughly  before  working  in  a  clean  area. 
Make  sure  all  hoses  and  other  watering  de¬ 
vices  are  clean  and  not  left  on  the  floor. 

With  all  of  the  practices  used  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs,  we  are  still  plagued  from 
time  to  time  with  spot  infections  of  pests.  All 
that  we  as  commercial  growers  can  do  is  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  and  when  we  are  through,  start 
all  over  again.  Much  criticism  has  and  will  be 
forthcoming  to  the  commercial  growers  for 
their  donation  to  the  world’s  supply  of  pests 
but  speaking  as  a  commercial  grower  I  can 
say  that  they  are  trying  as  diligently  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  the  time  when  they  can  say, 
without  reservation  that  they  have  no  bugs. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops  are  lost 
annually  both  in  greenhouses  and  field  crops 


through  nematodes  and  other  destructive  insect 
pests  and  growers  have  just  barely  reached  the 
threshhold  of  entering  the  house  of  immunity. 
In  most  cases  chemical  control  or  deterent  has 
such  a  high  cost  that  the  land  so  infested  has 
to  be  abandoned,  such  as  the  case  of  areas  in¬ 
fected  by  the  Golden  nematode.  Our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  chemical  companies  are  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  but  they  still  do  not  have  a 
100  per  cent  cure  by  any  means. 


Notes  on  African 
Violets  in  Summer 

By  PAULINE  KLEIN 

501  East  79th  Street^  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Look  at  your  gloxinias  any  steaming  sum¬ 
mer  day.  They  are  in  full  bloom  and  luxuriant 
and  satisfying  to  see.  Then,  look  at  violet  plants 
in  summer.  In  the  very  best  greenhouses  the 
African  violets  may  look  nice  but  in  general, 
in  greenhouses  and  certainly,  in  apartments  the 
violets  are  blooming  sparsely  if  at  all;  their 
foliage  looks  discouraged  and  you  may  wonder 
what  to  do  and  how  this  summer  mayhem  has 
come. 

It  is  certain  that  summer  is  the  time  for 
gloxinias.  These  plants  do  not  bloom  all  year. 
Summer  is  their  season  and  they  make  the 
most  of  it,  but  African  violets  are  different. 
They  too,  seem  to  have  a  time  clock  built  into 
them  and  it  stops  in  summer.  Although  the 
temperature  in  an  apartment  is  not  so  very 
different  in  summer  and  winter  when  the 
apartment  is  air-conditioned  in  summer  and 
heated  in  winter,  violets  seem  not  to  be  fooled 
by  this  even  temperature.  Perhaps,  they  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  amount  of  light  they 
receive  from  a  sunny  window.  But  it  is  not 
certain  since  violets  under  flourescent  lights 
also  do  less  well,  in  general,  in  summer. 

We  have  often  walked  in  rain  forests  in 
the  Carribbean  in  winter,  spring  and  summer. 
Many  of  the  plants  that  flower  exuberantly  in 
winter  and  spring  do  not  flower  at  all  in  sum¬ 
mer.  African  violets  seem  to  carry  something 
of  this  characteristic  of  many  tropical  plants 
when  you  see  how  they  appear  most  poorly 
in  summer. 

If  this  flowering  cycle  is  the  base  of  the 
problem,  what  is  the  cure?  Do  not  fertilize; 
it  will  not  help;  some  plants  manage  to  flower 
as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule;  buy  these 
plants  if  a  summer  display  is  what  you  want 
and  the  final  suggestion  is  to  wait  for 
September. 

At  least  it  goes  this  way  in  a  city 
apartment. 
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Win  a  Trip  to  Baltimore! 


Planning  a  ball  in  Baltimore? 

There’s  a  way  to  gild  the  (you  will  pardon  the  expression)  lily  —  let  somebody  else  pay  for  your  round-trip  transpor¬ 
tation  ! 

WHO?  Who  else?  AVSA 

What’s  the  catch?  No  fly  in  this  ointment.  You  help  yourself  by  helping  others. 

HOW?  Enter  the  MEMBERSHIP  CONTEST  —  September  15,  1964  to  March  1,  1965;  WAIT  —  There’s  a  Bonus!!  You  can 
help  win  an  award  for  your  Affiliated  Chapter  to  boot! 

AND  LOOK  AT  THE  PRIZES: 

TOP  AWARD  — •  Paid  transportation  for  one  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  —  April  8,  9  and  lO,  1965,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
RUNNER-UP  AWARD  —  $10.00  in  plants  or  supplies  from  any  regular  advertiser  in  the  AV  Magazine — ^Winner’s  selection. 
FIVE  OTHER  AWARDS  —  One-year  paid  membership  in  AVSA  to  be  given  each  of  next  five  highest  contestants 

PLUS 

The  CHARLES  DAY  AWARD  of  $15.00  to  the  Affiliated  Chapter  whose  members  enroll  the  largest  number  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  for  AVSA  —  the  new  enrollees  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  or  become  members  of  your  chapter. 

CONTEST  MEMBERSHIP  BLANK 


- $4.00  Individual  Membership 

- - $10.00  Sustaining  Membership 

- $20.00  Research  Membership 


_ $4.00  Affiliated  Chapter  Membership 

_ _ $13.33  Commercial  Membership 

_ $85.00  Life  Membership 


1 


NAME _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ t 

CITY  AND  STATE _ 

CONTESTANT’S  NAME _ _ _ 

ADDRESS. _ _ i 

CITY  AND  STATE _ ' 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  (if  any) _ 

i 

CONTEST  RULES  ' 

1.  Membership  must  be  NEW  members  —  or  names  not  listed  in  the  1964  Handbook.  | 

2.  Contestant’s  name  and  address  must  appear  on  all  membership  applications  submitted  in  this  special  contest.  1 

3.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  midnight,  March  1,  1965.  I 

4.  In  event  of  a  tie,  earliest  postmark  will  determine  winner.  ! 

5.  All  entries  will  be  checked  by  Society  office  staff  against  current  membership  list. 

6.  Checks  or  money  orders  MUST  accompany  ALL  membership  applications.  | 

7.  All  checks  and  money  orders  must  be  made  payable  to  AVSA.  | 

8.  Points  will  be  given  as  follows;  [ 

One  point  —  $4.00  Membership  (new) 

One  point  —  $4.00  Affiliated  Chapter  (new)  | 

Two  points  —  $13.33  Commercial  membership  (new) 

Two  points  —  $10.00  Sustaining  membership  ; 

Three  points  —  $20.00  Research  membership  (new)  ; 

Four  points  —  $85.00  life  membership 

9.  Winners  will  be  listed  in  the  June  African  Violet  Magazine.  I 

10.  All  entries  are  to  be  sent  to:  i 

Winfred  E.  Albright,  Treasurer  ! 

P.  O.  Box  1326 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  [ 

11.  Extra  contest  membership  applications  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Knoxville  office,  P.  O.  Box  1326.  | 
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AN  ERROR 

In  Ethel  W.  Champion’s  article  in  the 
June  issue  concerning  “Variegated  Foliage,” 
one  of  the  sentences  should  have  read:  “All  of 
the  variegated  foliage  is  pretty  but  we  do  have 
an  obligation  to  name  only  varieties  that  also 
have  the  qualities  of  a  good  plant.”  The 
word  not  was  inadvertently  placed  in  the  sent¬ 
ence  making  it  read,  “  we  do  not  have  an  ob¬ 
ligation.” 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SUPPLIES 


Newest  Design  In  Gro-Lux  Lights 

NEW  1964  CATALOG  —  of  unusual  and  hard-to-find 
supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for  African 
violets  gloxinias.  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  all  green¬ 
house  and  indoor  plants.  60  illustrated  pages. 
Everything  from  potting  mixes  and  plastic  pots 
to  large  aluminum  plant  stands  and  fluorescent 
lights.  Largest  selection  any  catalog  specializing 
in  African  violet  supplies  and  equipment  for  indoor 
plants.  Send  20c  now  in  stamps  or  coin  for  your 
copy. 


The  House  Plant  Corner 

BoK  856  Oxford,  Maryland 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  giving  a  year's 
membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  as  a  gift  for  Christmas  or  as  a  birth¬ 
day  gift?  A  gift  card  will  be  enclosed. 


NELSON  Farm  VIOLETS 

RFD  #  1  —  01331  —  Athol,  Mass. 

Rooted  Clumps  —  Plants 
Fresh  Cut  Leaves 


Persian  Cherub 
Persian  Grape 
Persian  Glamour 
Persian  Miracle 
Frost  n  Flame 


Kentucky  Angel 
Kentucky  Colonel 
Dot’s  Fabulous 
Dot’s  Ecstasy 
Jade  Mist 


Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  new 
Fall  lovelies. 


Stamp  Brings  List. 

VISITORS  WELCOME 
Phone  (617)  249-4949 
Location:  Phillipston  (near  Fox  Run) 

Closed  Mondays. 


l.eed  gA.  44J&U  UMite/i* 


To  Increase  the  Pleasure  of  Gardening 


YOU,  TOO, 
CAN  GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 
AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


PLANT  MARVEL'S 
SCENTED  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SPRAY. 
IDEAL  FOR 
HOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


For  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms  at  the 
National  African  Violet  Show  have  been  grown 
with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the  scientifically, balanced 
100%  water-soluble  plant  food.  It  supplies  the 
entire  root  system  with  the  natural,  concentrat¬ 
ed  food  elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy 
growth  and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical 
to  use  ...  a  35c  package  makes  68  quarts,  89c 
package  makes  125  gals.,  $1.49  package  mak^ 
250  gals.,  of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 


Kills  hard  to  get  Mealy  Bugs,  Aphids,  Spider 
Mite,  White  Fly  and  many  other  insects.  No 
harm  to  bloom  or  foliage  wheh  used  as  directed. 
Won’t  stain  fabrics  or  wallpaper.  Harmless  to 
children  and  pets.  Pleasantly  scented.  The  ideal 
insecticide.  5  oz.  can  89c  at  your  dealer  or  order 
direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  Av29,  624  W.  St. 

Chicogo  28,  Illinois 
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Correspondence  From 
The  West  Coast 


Clarissa  Harris,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(West  Coast  Contributing  Editor) 


A  TRIP  TO  YUCAIPA 

This  month  we  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Parker,  better  known  to  Southern  California 
African  Violet  lovers  as  Dorothy  and  Park,  but 
this  story  starts  in  reality  last  March  at  the 
Glendale  Show.  Had  expected  something  new 
from  them  for  Dorothy  said,  “Had  to  cut  down 
on  my  violet  space  to  have  room  for  Parks’ 
new  seedlings”  but  never  expected  to  see  such 
a  display  of  seedlings  with  qualities  that 
thrilled  beyond  expectation.  Their  booth  at  this 
show  would  have  done  justice  to  any  the 
writer  has  seen  at  National  Conventions.  Lat¬ 
tice  work  and  drapings  were  in  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  light  green  and  set  off  the  plants  to  best 
advantage.  He  has  not  only  hit  the  jackpot 
in  his  hybridizing  but  has  been  using  colchi¬ 
cine  with  phenomenal  results  for  the  striking 
mutation  “Atomic  Flash”  stopped  everyone  in 
their  tracks.  Now,  being  the  proud  possessor  of 
one  of  these  plants,  I  must  add  that  it  seems 
to  be  a  profuse  bloomer  even  in  small  plants. 
Remember  this  huge  Fuchsia  red  with  a  much 
lighter  edge.  Another  mutation  that  he  has 
perfected  is  of  his  Capri  and  is  a  large  bi¬ 
color  orchid. 

In  the  seedlings  there  were  several  fluffy 
pinks  that  developed  two  heads  and  took  on  the 
appearance  of  balls.  This  struck  very  force¬ 
fully  for  having  previously  hybridized  be¬ 
gonias  and  accomplished  complete  balls  I  have 
wondered  why  African  Violets  could  not  be 
hybridized  to  do  the  same  thing.  Sincerely  it 
is  hoped  that  Mr.  Parker  will  work  much 
farther  along  this  line,  though  I  understand 
strength  will  have  to  also  be  bred  into  such 
a  blossom  to  hold  these  lovely  blossoms  erect. 

These  were  my  impressions  of  his  display 
therefore  felt  I  should  make  a  trip  to  Yucaipa 
to  talk  further  with  him  and  review  some  of 
my  notes  and  see  what  additional  had  devel¬ 
oped  since  March.  So  on  May  13  we,  the 
president  of  our  Council,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Powell 
and  I  left  early  and  after  a  two-hour  ride  on 
the  Freeway  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  Parkers 
to  be  greeted  warmly  and  shown  in.  After 
visiting  among  the  violets  for  two  hours  we 
broke  for  a  delightful  lunch  and  right  back  to 
the  violets.  Then  at  3  P.M.  we  pulled  our¬ 


selves  away  but  not  before  we  had  become  the 
proud  possessors  of  as  many  of  the  new  things 
as  they  were  willing  to  share,  for  the  Parkers 
will  never  let  a  plant  go  until  they  are  sure 
it  will  come  true.  Another  trip  may  be  more 
profitable  for  it  does  take  time  to  propagate 
African  Violets  but  will  say  they  seem  to  do 
it  rather  rapidly  in  their  glass  room  that  ex¬ 
tends  the  entire  back  of  their  home.  Truly 
when  one  steps  thru  the  glass  doors  into  this 
room  you  feel  you  are  in  fairyland,  so  unbe¬ 
lievable  is  the  beauty. 

Now  lets  get  down  to  the  reason  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  being  written  and  that  is  his  seedlings. 
I  just  must  tell  about  some  we  talked  about. 

^^Brass  Band’^'.  a  double  red  with  a  good 
permanent  green  edge  and  the  petals  are  wavy- 
The  foliage  is  very  fringed.  An  eye  catcher. 

^'Look  Twice'’:  Single  Purple  with  very 
very  ruched  leaves.  A  most  interesting  novelty. 

erupting”:  and  it  is  just  that  with  full 
fluffy  double  pink  blossoms,  on  frilly  foliage. 
This  is  one  of  the  ball  shaped  beauties. 

‘^Flirty  Eyes”:  Variegated  many  toned 
foliage  unique  antique  coloring.  Good  double 
pink. 

'dovable  Doll”:  Dark  bronze  troughed 
patent  leaf  with  very  red  reverse.  A  double 
raspberry  red.  One  for  a  collection. 

“//f  Ho  Silver”:  One  of  their  early  bloom¬ 
ers  and  most  prolific,  medium  blue  with 
regular  foliage. 

^^Red  Pugny”:  Double  Fuschia  Red  on 
good  dark  ruffled  foliage  and  is  a  medium 
grower.  He  is  working  on  window  sill  plants 
as  well  as  the  others. 

''Carefree”:  Here  again  we  find  the  ball 
type  of  flower  developing.  A  large  frilled 
double  Pink.  A  must. 

"Boom  Boom”:  Variegated  foliage  show¬ 
ing  pink  rose  deep  rose  and  red  topped  with 
light  semi-double  pink  blossoms. 

"Holy  Smoke”:  Especially  good  bloomer 
medium  blue  occasionally  speckled  with  pink 
with  foliage  dark  quilted  and  round.  A  most 
symmetrical  grower.  This  is  one  that  I  like 
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very  much  for  there  is  much  possibility  of  it 
making  an  outstanding  show  plant.  The  blos¬ 
soms  are  truly  large  even  at  first. 

‘^Pretti  Nu”:  Semi-double  deep  purple 
upper  petals  and  lower  petals  lavender  with 
some  orchid  prominent  pollen  sacks  and  with 
white  edge.  The  flowers  lasted  two  weeks 
from  the  time  it  set  on  his  shelf.  Dark  glossy 
ruffled  foliage. 

“Moo?i  Hollou/^:  Double  medium  blue — 
white  edge — yellow  stamens,  regular  foliage. 

^‘Flirty  Doll”:  D/^  inch  ruffled  deep  red 
rosette  blossom  with  elongated  very  dark  green 
and  ruffled.  This  neither  grows  large. 

‘^Kissing  Cousin”:  Full  double  good  clear 
blue — very  good  bloomer  on  ruffled  foliage. 
An  addition  to  any  collection.  For  me  a  must. 

^‘‘Flying  Tiger”:  Deep  Wintry  Rose  double. 
Regular  quilted  foliage.  A  terrific  bloomer. 

^^Western  Sunset”:  Variegated  foliage  of 
overtones  of  pink  and  red,  chartreuse  and  the 
underside  of  the  leaf  is  fire  red.  Fire  Pink 
fringed  double  with  deeper  edge.  2  inch  blos¬ 
soms.  A  two  star  plant.  Glancing  at  it  in  the 
cart  you  truly  feel  that  a  small  fire  had  started. 

“B/g  News”:  Double  Pink  blossoms  214 
inches  across.  Dark  fringed  foliage  red  reverse. 

^'‘Holder  Newt”:  Fuschia  double  with 
bronze  quilted  foliage. 

‘^Open  Sky”:  Semi  double  overall  powder 
blue  with  many  hues.  Seeing  is  believing. 

^'State  Fair”:  (Parker)  Continuous  bloom¬ 
er  with  many  blossoms  to  stem.  Orchid  with 
white. 

Many  more  in  my  notes  are  as  outstanding 
but  time  and  space  will  not  permit.  Don’t 
you  just  love  the  quaint  names  he  has  given 
each  and  every  one?  I  asked  Mr.  Parker  how 
he  thought  them  up  and  he  said  watching  tel¬ 
evision  or  one  would  just  pop  into  his  mind. 

Are  you  wondering  how  he  could  get  so 
many  different  African  Violets  from  seed? 
Well,  he  makes  many  many  crosses  but  only 
plants  a  small  portion  of  each  cross.  You  would 
be  amazed  at  the  seed  pods  he  has  harvested 
already  this  year. 

To  save  the  Parkers  many  letters  to  ans¬ 
wer,  they  do  not  ship.  Look  at  this  heading. 
We  are  telling  what  is  available  on  the  West 
coast. 

We  do  have  other  hybridizers  here  and 
will  be  adding  to  our  West  Coast  list  later. 


FOR 

SALE— -38  ISSUES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINE 

Vol. 

1.  #2—1947 

to  June,  1956— Vol.  9, 

#4— 

Also 

5  Membors 

Handbooks— 1950  to  1954 

inc. 

Prices  $1.00 
or  $37.50  for 

per  book — plus  postage 
all  41  books — plus  postage. 

MRS. 

CLARENCE  V.  CROLL 

Pine  Lawn  Farm,  Columbus.  N.  J. 

Tillie  Leimbach  Award 
At  Baltimore  Convention 

By  Edna  K.  Thompson 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  night  before  my  husband  and  I  left 
for  Dallas  our  friend,  Tillie  Leimbach,  phoned 
to  wish  us  a  safe  trip  on  my  first  plane  ride, 
and  to  assure  me  that  she  would  come  the 
following  day. 

The  next  day  we  looked  and  looked  for 
Tillie  but  couldn’t  locate  her  and  finally  two 
days  later  her  air-mail  letter  arrived.  “Sorry 
I  couldn’t  get  to  Dallas.  I  had  a  slight  stroke 
while  at  the  hairdresser’s  and  the  doctor  said 
I  must  rest.  Miss  being  with  my  friends  at  the 
Convention.”  (First  convention  she  had  missed 
in  9  years). 

By  the  time  we  arrived  back  home  in 
Baltimore,  Tillie  had  become  worse  and  was 
in  the  hospital  but  even  while  there  she  was 
wondering  what  kind  of  arrangements  she 
could  make  for  our  spring  show.  However,  a 
few'  days  later  she  passed  away  in  her  sleep 
and,  of  course,  all  her  friends  were  indeed 
sorrowful. 

Her  husband  decided  to  give  all  of  her 
episcias  and  African  Violets  to  our  club  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  club  saw  fit.  Two  of  our 
other  members,  Mrs.  Ethel  Lay  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Merker,  went  over  the  plants  took  them  to  the 
show  and  sold  them  to  members  and  visitors. 
We  were  most  happy  to  learn  that  Tillie’s 
plants  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  care  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  received  three  show  ribbons. 

At  our  last  club  meting,  it  was  decided 
to  use  the  money  to  give  an  award  at  the 
National  Convention  for  the  best  Episcia  in 
the  entire  show.  This  is  to  be  inscribed  “The 
Tillie  Leimbach  Award,  1965.”  So  even 
though  Tillie  will  not  be  at  our  looked-forward- 
to-Convention  she  will  still  be  doing  her  part 
to  make  Baltimore’s  conventi-on  “the  best  ever.” 


MADISON  GARDENS 
Violet  Hybridizers 

Write  for  price  list  for  Fall  Shipping 

MADISON  GARDENS 

6355  Middle  Ridge  Rd.  Madison,  Ohio 
Vz  Mile  West  of  528 
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Question  Box 


Anne  Tinari 

Tinari  Greenhouses,  Bethayres,  Pa. 


Dear  Readers: 

There  is  always  a  deep  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  the  right  person  is  selected  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  task  dedicated  to  help  others.  When 
I  selected  Mrs.  Madeline  Hill  to  write  “The 
Show  Plant  Series”  (who  is  a  champion  win¬ 
ner  in  her  own  right)  I  had  no  idea  her  list 
of  trophies  and  honors  for  grooming  and  grow¬ 
ing  top  show  plants  would  include  for  this 
year  of  1964  the  following: 

The  Silver  Bowl  Coveted  AVSA 
Affiliated  Chapter  Award  for  having 
won  the  most  Blue  ribbons  in  the  past 
year. 

Also  at  the  47th  International  Show, 
held  at  the  Coliseum  in  New  York  last 
March. 

Shag — 96  points  Silver  Trophy 
Cavalier — 95  points  Silver  Trophy 
Pink  Wax — 100  points  Silver  Trophy 
Episcia  Moss  Agate  —  99  points  Silver 

Trophy 

Coon  Valley — 95  points 
Little  Joe — 95  points 

This  should  make  us  feel  we  are  learning 
how  to  grow  a  show  plant  from  a  real  profes¬ 
sional.  Congratulations  and  good  luck,  Made¬ 
line. 


This  is  her  third  contribution  in  “The 
Show  Plant  Series.” 

In  the  last  serial,  your  plant  was  put  into 
a  five  inch  pot.  If  the  plant  has  continued  to 
grow  and  has  a  good  root  system,  it  may  be 
planted  to  the  next  size  pot. 

As  the  plant  gets  larger,  a  support  should 
be  used  to  hold  up  the  leaves.  It  should  be 
used  as  soon  as  the  leaves  grow  over  the  pot, 
and  the  support  made  larger  as  the  plant  in¬ 
creases  in  size.  Once  the  leaves  hang  over  the 
pot  they  never  stand  out  straight  as  a  show 
plant  should. 

We  use  a  circle  made  of  six  gauge  stranded 
plastic  covered  electric  wire  and  attach  four 
legs  made  of  12  gauge  solid  wire.  The  legs  are 
easily  bent  to  the  height  of  the  pot  and  give 
good  support  to  the  leaves;  also  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  air  circulating  around  the  plant. 

Humidity.  Water  loss  can  be  a  great  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  plant.  Since  water  evaporates  readily 
from  the  leaves  and  also  from  the  sides  of  por¬ 
ous  pots,  keep  gravel  or  vermiculite  damp  for 


the  beneficial  humidity  needed  to  surround  « 
your  plants  for  quick  growth.  Should  your  P 
plant  be  allowed  to  dry  out  and  droop  once 
during  this  growing  period,  great  damage  will 
be  done  to  the  root  system  and  a  setback  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant. 

Light.  Increase  lights  to  14  hours  daily.  ’ 
It  is  advisable  to  clean  the  fluorescent  light 
tubes  to  remove  any  film  or  dust.  If  this  film 
is  not  kept  off  tubes,  they  cannot  give  off  the  ; 
rays  they  should.  Light  is  very  important  to 
keep  the  plants  growing.  Keep  dark  leaf  plants 
nearest  the  lights,  all  light  leaved  plants  on 
outer  edge  of  tray. 

Temperature.  Try  to  keep  plants  near  70 
degrees,  but  never  in  a  draft.  ^ 

Your  plant  should  now  be^ six  months  old, 
and  it  is  time  to  again  use  the  VC  13.  1  tsp.  ' 
to  2  gallons  of  water,  and  pour  this  from  top 
of  pot  through  soil.  About  1/4  cup  to  a  5  inch 
size.  Also,  time  to  use  the  weak  sodium  selenate  J 
solution  I  recommended  in  the  first  article.  I  J 
mix  both  the  selenate  and  the  VC  13  together  ® 
and  use  at  the  same  time. 

Feeding.  Because  your  organic  mix  con-  »: 
tains  the  natural  ground  phosphate  and  potash 
rocks,  these  minerals  have  the  power  of  base  * 

exchange  and  regulate  the  plant  nutrient  bal-  t 

ance  in  the  soil.  All  plants  are  able  to  feed  J 

on  these  rocks  and  because  they  are  free  of  any  J 

caustic  actions,  they  are  safe  for  use  on  the  1 

tender  African  Violet  plants.  1 

The  additional  feeding  of  fish  emulsion  * 

one  half  strength  at  each  watering  from  now  i 
on  till  your  plant  reaches  maturity  gives  the  | 
extra  food  the  large  plant  needs.  | 

Continue  to  keep  all  buds  removed.  •  | 

In  order  to  give  you  a  full  account  on  I 

growing  a  show  plant  from  another  source,  I  I 

was  fortunate  in  receiving  from  Mrs.  Fausta  I 

Waite  a  member  of  the  African  Violet  Society  | 

of  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  a  detailed  | 

description  of  a  plant  of  Black  Diamond.  This  | 

plant  was  a  qualified  show  plant  in  every  de-  I 

tail  when  this  account  was  finished.  | 

Cooperation  received  from  her  is  an  ex-  1 
ample  of  the  true  spirit  and  friendliness  that  i 

exists  among  people  striving  to  grow  perfect  || 

show  plants.  '  ^ 

NAME:  Tinari’s  “Black  Diamond”  J 

DESCRIPTION:  Leaf— Plain,  slightly  quilted,  | 

medium-green,  bright  red  undersides  be-  || 
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Youj:  show  plant  should  now  be  close  to  the  size  shown  in  this  photo,  as  Mrs.  Hill  suggests,  all  blossom  stalks  should  be 
removed.  Notice  firm  symmetrical  leaf  pattern. 


tween  veins,  petioles,  long,  thick,  red. 
Blossoms — 1st  blooming — puff  to  double, 
very  dark  purple  with  velvety  texture,  3 
or  more  bright  yellow  anthers  per  blossom, 
2  to  4  blossoms  per  stalk. 

Stalks — long,  semi-erect,  thick  red. 

Overall  appearance — neat,  trim  symmetri¬ 
cal. 

RECEIVED:  October  19,  1963 

COMMENTS:  Plant  ID/^”  diameter  received 
in  21/4”  plastic  pot.  Roots  protruded  2”  to 
21/4”  from  drainage  holes.  Plant  so  pot 
bound,  pot  had  to  be  cut  apart  to  remove 
it.  October  20,  1963  repotted  in  3”  clay 
pot  with  plastic  rim  insert. 


SOIL  MIXTURE:  1  part  Green  Thumb  pot¬ 
ting  mixture,  1/^  part  Sponge-Rok,  scant 
tablespoon  charcoal  chips. 

CULTURE:  Watered  throroughly,  placed  un¬ 
der  fluorescent  lights,  combination  of  1 
Sylvania  Gro-Lux  and  1  General  Electric 
Daylight,  13”  from  rim  of  pot  to  tubes, 
6”  from  end  of  tubes. 

October  22,  1963 — 1st  treatment  extra  dilute 
Sodium  Selenate 

October  30,  1963 — 2nd  treatment  extra  dilute 
Sodium  Selenate 

November  10,  1963 — 3rd  treatment  extra  dilute 
Sodium  Selenate 
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November  17,  1963 — Replaced  Sylvania  Gro- 
Lux  tube  with  GE  cool  white 
November  19,  1963 — 4th  treatment  extra  dilute 
Sodium  Selenate 

Semi-monthly  half-strength  solutions  of 
Plant  Marvel  and  Atlas  Fish  Emulsion  or 
Liquid  Blue  Whale  fertilization  program. 
COMMENTS:  Original  leaves  with  very  long 
petioles.  New  leaves  coming  in  with  much 
shorter  petioles,  more  compact  and  neat 
growth — December  3,  1963. 

December  15,  1963 — Raised  fluorescent  lights 
to  18”  from  crown 

December  21,  1963 — Vacation,  limp  on  return. 
Watered  and  used  half-strength  Plant 
Marvel  solution.  Firmed  well.  Continued 
semi-monthly  diluted  half-strength  solu¬ 
tion  fertilizing  of  Plant  Marvel  and  Liquid 
Whale. 

March  9,  1964 — Placed  under  1  Gro-Lux  and 
1  Daylight  fluorescent  bulb,  15”  from 
crown  to  bottom  of  bulb. 

COMMENTS:  March  9,  1964  —  Neat,  sym¬ 
metrical  plant,  center  of  crown  somewhat 
tight,  2  outer  leaves  slightly  yellowish  but 
healthy.  Blossom  stalks  long  with  6  and  7 
blossoms  each.  6  stalks,  3  buds  appearing 
as  of  this  date.  Color  of  blossoms,  veiy 
deep,  clear,  velvety,  puff  purple.  Go  limp 
and  somewhat  withered  in  center  of  blos¬ 
som  when  spent,  become  dark  and  dried 
if  allowed  to  remain.  Leaves  dull,  some¬ 
what  hairy,  plain  pointed.  Thus  far  not  a 
particularly  attractive  or  unusual  plant. 
April  8,  1964 — Appearance  of  plant  improves 
with  age.  Can  be  developed  into  excellent 
show  plant.  Diameter  121^4  inches.  18  fully 
opened  blossoms,  12  unopened  buds.  Blos¬ 
soms  one  week  old  1%  inches  across.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  lasting  qualities,  color  remains 
fresh  and  young  until  center  begins  to 
wither  and  blacken.  Reverse  of  leaves  be¬ 
come  paler  as  plant  ages. 

May  4,  1964 — Outer  leaves  increasingly  paler. 
Blossom  stalks  develop  mostly  all  at  one 
time  so  peak  is  periodical.  Blossoms  gra¬ 
dually  wither,  darken  but  color  remains 
fresh  and  velvety.  At  most,  one  or  two 
blossom  stalks  develop  during  peak  of 
bloom.  Timing  for  showing  most  critical 
and  much  knowledge  of  plant’s  habits 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  peak  when 
needed. 

Most  satisfactory  distance  from  crown  of 
plant  to  fluorescent  tubes  (1  warm,  1  cool)  is 
18  inches  for  slightly  up-reaching  petioles,  sym¬ 
metrical  crown.  Diameter  13  inches. 

Mrs.  Fausta  Waite 
Exton,  Pennsylvania 


Q.  Is  there  a  Dupont  #23? 

Ruby  Krauser, 
250  Railroad  St., 
Slatington,  Pa. 

A.  I  see  none  under  registration  by  this  name 
and  am  not  acquainted  with  any  by  that  name. 
Mrs.  Krauser  would  greatly  appreciate  hearing 
from  anyone  with  knowledge  of  this  plant 

Q.  I  read  some  place  that  the  African  Violet 
did  not  originate  in  Africa,  they  were  trans¬ 
planted  there.  I  know  all  about  them  after  they 
were  discovered  but  would  like  to  know  where 
they  originally  came  from? 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Patronis 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

A.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  misinformed. 
For  good  reference  reading  on  the  fascinating 
documented  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  the 
African  Violet  (Saintpaulia)  I  should  like  to 
refer  you  to  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.  magazine  in  Volume  7  No.  4, 
page  18  and  AVSA  magazine,  Volume  11,  No. 
1 — 2  articles  by  Evan  Roberts,  Department  of 
Horticulture,  Michigan  State  University,  Mich, 
on  the  history  of  Saintpaulia,  its  international 
beginnings  and  early  culture. 

You  may  still  possibly  obtain  these  issues 
(as  they  are  certainly  worthwhile)  by  writing 
the  AVSA  central  office,  Clarice  Bell,  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  Box  1326, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Or  you  may  be  able  to 
purchase  or  borrow  it  from  your  library  any 
of  the  books  written  by  the  well-known  author 
Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson  where  in  each  book  is 
found  the  facts  on  the  discovery  of  the  African 
Violet  (Saintpaulia)  in  the  year  1892  in  the 
hilly  regions  of  Eastern  Tropical  Africa  by 
Baron  Von  Saint  Paul. 

Q.  I  have  too  much  lime  in  my  water  and 
after  a  short  time  the  plants  die.  I’ve  tried 
everything  else,  it  has  to  be  the  water,  can 
anything  be  of  help  to  me? 

Leona  Kinderman 
North  Judson,  Indiana 

A.  This  lime  problem  is  serious  with  many 
people.  If  you  feel  the  high  content  of  lime  in 
your  water  is  the  prime  cause  for  unsuccessful 
growing  of  your  plants,  I  would  suggest  you 
use  either  rain  water  (which  can  be  conven¬ 
iently  stored  in  bottles  or  jugs  for  later  use) 
or  you  can  buy  distilled  water  (which  is  chemi¬ 
cally  pure)  at  your  filling  station  or  drug  store. 

One  other  way  might  be  to  omit  lime  from 
your  soil  content  as  most  prepared  soils  do 
contain  a  percentage  of  lime. 

Q.  I  have  been  growing  episcias  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  they  grow  very  well,  but 
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no  flowers. 


Mrs.  Herman  Kosson 
Passaic^  TV.  J. 

A.  You  might  get  your  episcias  to  bloom 
more  by  limiting  the  runners  to  about  3  or  4 
per  plant.  Also  we  find  they  simply  do  not 
bloom  as  freely  as  African  Violets.  More  light 
may  also  help  your  plants.  Our  most  profuse 
blooming  period  for  episcias  is  from  May 
through  the  hot  summer  months.  It  is  well  to 
remember  these  are  semi-tropical  plants  and 
like  the  high  humidity  and  warmth  of  the  late 
spring  and  summer  months. 

Q.  Glare  from  the  white  paint  on  my  window 
sills  caused  my  violet  leaves  to  curl  around 
their  pots.  Fall  arrived  and  they  were  put  back 
under  the  Gro-Lux  lamps.  I  hoped  the  leaves 
would  straighten  up  but  they  did  not.  Nearly 
every  plant  had  to  be  stripped  and  repotted.  So 
my  question  is  this — Spring  is  almost  here 
again  and  with  what  should  I  cover  the  win¬ 
dow  glass  with?  Plastic,  tissue  paper,  or  what? 
And  most  important,  what  color? 

Isabelle  Gronert 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  white  will  reflect 
and  cause  a  glare.  My  advice  would  be  to  pos¬ 
sibly  use  a  green-tone  knobby  material,  as 
darker  colors  absorb  light  and  do  not  give  off 
a  glare  which  is  most  unsuitable  with  your 
light  problem.  Now  if  this  cuts  off  too  much 
light  for  good  growing  you  may  find  (as  I  have 
in  my  home)  in  regards  to  violets  growing  on 
a  deep  window  sill,  soft,  very  tan  pink  drapes 
solved  the  problem.  These  are  pulled  when  the 
sun  is  too  strong.  Your  best  results  would  be 
to  have  material  protection  at  the  windows 
only  when  needed  and  removed  for  plants  to 
enjoy  the  natural  growing  light  whenever 
possible. 

Q.  I  have  had  wonderful  luck  growing  African 
Violets  until  this  winter  some  plants  started 
dying.  I  thought  they  had  got  chilled  of  a  cold 
night,  as  we  heat  with  a  wood  stove,  I  blamed 
it  onto  such  uneven  heat.  Then  last  week,  I  was 
taking  off  some  wilted  leaves  and  I  discovered 
I  really  have  trouble.  I  noticed  there  is  a  rusty 
and  white  crust  or  something  at  the  base  of 
the  stem  and  it  seems  the  stem  starts  drying  up 
next  to  the  plant  and  works  out  to  leaf  and  all 
dries  up.  It  starts  with  bottom  leaves  and  goes 
on  up  to  entire  plant.  On  the  one  large  plant 
I  have  removed  all  the  bad  leaves  (I  thought 
only  frosted  or  chilled)  and  it  seemed  to  be 
doing  good,  now  outer  leaves  are  wilting  again. 


I  don’t  know  what  it  is  or  what  to  do  for  it. 

Mrs.  Roy  Humble 

Deer  River,  Minn. 

A.  I  wonder  if  you  are  using  soil  that  is  steri¬ 
lized,  that  is  so  important.  Your  trouble  may 
lie  here.  Don’t  worry  too  much  of  the  white 
crust  formed  as  this  is  sometimes  acid  in  soil 
or  accumulation  of  salts  in  soil.  However,  pro¬ 
per  soil  which  has  been  sterilized  is  so  very 
important.  Ours  tests  at  about  6.4  for  PH 
content. 

Another  thing  which  can  be  causing  your 
direct  trouble  is  sudden  changing  tempera¬ 
tures.  Having  plants  too  near  cold  windows  that 
have  possibly  been  watered  in  late  evening 
causes  plants  to  become  chilled  and  many 
never  recover.  If  your  plant’s  in  too  large  a 
pot,  it  will  be  difficult  to  water  plants  the 
right  amount  without  overwatering. 

Q.  My  plants  were  chilled  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  suddenly  dropped.  Later  I  had  a  water 
softener  installed,  one  new  plant  was  brought 
in  during  this  time  and  was  the  first  affected. 
New  leaves  were  turning  brown,  and  looked 
burned.  I  found  that  picking  off  affected  leaves 
immediately  seemed  to  stop  the  progress  of 
damage — plants  so  treated  have  survived  and 
are  budding.  The  intermediate  leaves  of  affected 
plants  frequently  turns  a  peculiar  bronze  hue 
and  rotten  spots  have  appeared  in  center  of 
leaves,  outer  leaves  seem  to  be  almost  unaf¬ 
fected  until  plant  is  collapsing,  then  suddenly 
become  limp. 

Olive  Kifer 

Goldendale,  Wash. 

A.  In  regard  to  your  problem,  if  you  feel  the 
water  softener  was  your  cause  of  trouble,  you 
may  have  been  wise  to  purchase  a  filter  (which 
can  usually  be  purchased  at  any  plumbing 
supply  house).  When  this  device  is  used  water 
will  be  mineral  free  comparable  to  distilled 
water. 

However,  your  trouble  may  have  been 
boytris  as  you  stated  leaves  that  were  removed 
kept  plants  in  good  condition.  This  may  have 
been  a  fungus  on  your  plants  that  caused 
crown  rot,  resulting  from  spores  that  cannot 
be  seen.  The  best  treatment  of  this  type  of 
ailment  would  be  to  use  Fermate  or  Acti  Dione 

P. M.  which  is  an  antibiotic  and  will  control 
fungus. 

Q.  Am  I  supposed  to  feed  Lilian  Jarrett  like 
the  other  plants,  or  should  I  weaken  the  food? 
Do  you  think  a  food  with  1-2-1  ration  is  okay 

(Continued  on  Page  75) 
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13  Steps  for  Successful 
Propagation  and  Culture 

By  Mrs.  Abner  G.  Smitha 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

Recently  I  was  asked  to  discuss  my  most 
successful  methods  of  plant  propagation  and 
culture  and  proper  lighting  for  beautiful 
blooms. 

I  would  like  the  readers  of  the  African 
Violet  magazine  to  know  of  the  fertilizers  I 
have  been  using  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  are  Plant  Marvel,  Atlas  Fish 
Emulsion,  Rapid-Gro,  Black  Magic  Blossom 
Booster,  Carl  Pool’s  African  Violet  Food,  Carl 
Pool’s  Magic  Grow,  Stim  U  Plant  and  Pokon. 
As  you  will  notice,  the  chemical  analysis  will 
vary  in  each  of  these.  I  find  this  is  good  be¬ 
cause  in  this  way  the  African  violet  is  assured 
of  a  balanced  diet. 

We,  in  the  Gulf  coast  area,  use,  with  a 
few  variations,  Black  Magic  soil.  Most  of  us 
have  found  this  soil  is  not  easy  to  waterlog 
since  the  humidity  is  tremendously  high  here 
most  of  the  year.  This  is  a  good  selling  point. 
When  one  uses  Black  Magic  soil  though,  one 
must  use  more  commercial  fertilizer  as  it  is 
not  a  rich  medium;  so  I  rotate  the  fertilizers 
I  mentioned  above,  using  them  half  as  strong 
as  recommended  each  time. 

Here  are  13  steps  and  some  do’s  and 
dont’s  for  successful  plant  propagation  and 
culture  and  proper  lighting  for  beautiful 
blooms: 

1.  Select  perfect  vigorous  leaves  for  rooting. 
Cut  stems  on  slant  inches  from  leaf 
and  make  incision  in  stem  on  top  stem  near 
cut  end.  Allow  to  dry  for  hour  or  more. 
Start  rooting  cycle  by  placing  leaf  stem  in 
water.  Transfer  when  roots  are  visible  to 
planting  medium  composed  of  half  each 
African  Violet  Soil  and  Sponge  Rok.  Mix 
into  planting  medium  fermate,  charcoal 
and  sterilized  bone  meal  for  plantlets. 
Use  fermate  and  bone  meal  sparingly. 

2.  Moisten  planting  soil  well  but  not  to  point 
of  being  soggy.  Mix  VC-13  solution  of  1 
tsp.  to  2  gals,  water  and  use  in  all  plant¬ 
ing  soil  to  prevent  nematodes. 

3.  When  potting  plants  use  large  sponge 
rok  in  bottom  of  pot  for  good  drainage. 

4.  Start  regular  fertilization  program  after 
baby  plants  are  established  in  first  tiny 
pots. 

5.  Leave  in  2”  pots  until  plants  have  bloomed 
well.  Do  not  overwater  nor  overpot. 

6.  Rotate  fertilizers  for  use  of  various  com¬ 


ponents  but  always  underfertilize  rather 
than  over-fertilize.  A  high  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent  fertilizer  is  best  for  small  plants. 

7.  Humidity  is  very  necessary.  Set  pots  on 
damp  sponge  rock  or  turkey  grit  in  large 
plastic  trays. 

8.  Use  limes  in  watering  (4  tsp.  to  10  qts. 
water  or  2  teaspoons  Dolomite  Limestone 
per  gallon  of  water) . 

9.  Good  air  circulation  prevents  mildew  and 
leaf  rot. 

10.  Spray  plants  regularly  for  insect  control. 

11.  Temperature  should  be  between  65  and 
80  degrees.  Avoid  drafts. 

12.  Cleanliness  is  very  important.  Rinse 
leaves  with  lukewarm  water  or  brush 
gently  with  soft  brush  occasionally. 

13.  Lighting  is  very  important  to  blooming. 
1000  candlepower  is  minimum,  either 
natural  or  fluorescent.  Direct  sun  will 
burn  leaves.  Place  plants  15  inches  from 
light  to  bottom  of  pot.  Light  for  14  hours 
per  day  to  force  blooms.  Reduce  light  to 
10  hours  during  summer.  Use  1  coolwhite 
and  1  daylight  bulb.  Turn  plants  for  even 
growth. 

DO’S  AND  DONT’S 

DO:  Water  from  top  frequently  to  flush 

out  salts  from  soil. 

Turn  plants,  take  off  suckers,  re¬ 
move  dead  blossoms  and  leaves. 
Repot  when  necessary,  use  smallest 
next  size  pot. 

Center  plants  in  pots  when  planting. 
Break  leaves  off  at  plant  stalk,  dust 
wounds  with  fermate. 

Run  VC- 13  solution  through  plant 
soil  every  5  months  or  use  in  soil. 
Use  selenate  treatment  or  spray 
plants  with  Isotox,  Raid  or  Antrol. 
Sterilize  pots  with  chlorox,  use  foil 
on  pot  rims  to  protect  leaves. 

DON’T:  Let  plants  dry  out  until  leaves  droop 

nor  fertilize  dry  plants. 

Mix  new  plants  with  your  plants^ 
isolate  for  3  weeks  at  least. 

Leave  diseased  plant  in  your  col¬ 
lection. 

Waterlog  plants. 

Overpot,  nor  plant  too  deep  nor  too 
high  in  soil. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  — -  Best  of  Old  and  New 

Send  Stamp  for  List  — 

MARY  O.  BLACKBURN 
404  Montlieu  Ave  High  Point,  N.  C. 
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Create  Miniature  Woodland 
Scene  With  African  Violets 


Mrs.  Homer  Hale,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Looking  for  the  perfect  containers  in 
which  to  grow  your  beloved  African  Violets? 
Bubble  bowls,  terrariums,  brandy  snifters  are 
ideal.  Why?  Because  the  planting  area  is  en¬ 
closed  by  at  least  three  sides  and  thus  an 
atmosphere  of  high  humidity  is  possible. 
Tropical  plants  love  high  humidity.  The  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  will  luxuriate  in  this  kind  of  plant¬ 
er.  The  leaves  will  shine  and  stay  clean  and 
healthy  looking  and  the  blossoms  will  be  larger 
and  more  plentiful.  Plant  a  miniature  wood¬ 
land  landscape  with  the  African  Violet  holding 
the  center  of  interest.  With  a  little  know-how 
and  creative  effort  you  can  bring  a  part  of  the 
great  outdoors  into  your  home. 

First,  choose  the  size  and  shape  of  con¬ 
tainer  that  appeals  to  you.  The  next  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  planting  materials  to  be  used.  It  is 
important  since  your  container  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  not  have  a  drainage  hole,  that  you  afford 
a  drainage  field.  This  can  be  done  by  using 
either  small  broken  clay  pot  chips,  aqtrarium 
gravel,  or  some  other  material  of  similar  size 
and  quality.  The  thickness  of  the  drainage  field 
will  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  container, 
keeping  in  mind  that  a  more  shallow  container 
would  necessarily  allow  less  room.  However, 
1/^  inch  to  1  inch  of  drainage  is  adequate. 

Every  gardener  knows  the  advantages  of 
charcoal  in  planting,  mainly  that  it  will  keep 
the  soil  fresh  and  sweet.  This  is  important, 
especially  since  your  landscape  with  proper 
care  and  careful  planting  will  not  need  to  be 
replanted  for  several  years.  Spread  a  thin  layer 
of  charcoal  on  top  of  your  drainage  material. 

Much  has  been  written  by  experts  regard¬ 
ing  soil,  and  the  subject  can  be  gone  into  in 
great  detail.  However,  without  becoming  too 
involved  we  should  consider  a  few  basic  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  soil  mixture  should  be  light  in 
texture.  It  should  not  pack.  Most  African  Violet 
growers  have  their  favorite  mix  which  would 
be  excellent  to  use  in  a  planter.  However,  if 
you  do  not,  a  good  basic  mix  would  be  1/3 
good  garden  soil,  1/3  Michigan  Peat  Moss  and 
1/3  vermiculite. 

Next  the  plants!  Before  you  start  out  belter 
skelter  to  buy  your  plants,  formulate  a  plan. 
How  large  is  your  container?  How  many  plants 
will  it  hold?  Again  let  me  remind  you  that  you 


are  planting  a  miniature  setting.  The  plants 
you  select  are  to  be  in  scale.  The  companion 
plants  should  have  small  leaves,  they  should 
have  a  slow  growth  habit  or  at  least  adjust 
well  to  frequent  pruning.  They  may  suggest 
a  larger  plant  or  tree  found  in  the  out-of-doors. 
Mosses  of  various  kinds  are  good,  babys  tears, 
ferns,  miniature  palms,  paperomia,  miniature 
Gloxinias  (Sinningia  Pusilla)  wax  begonias, 
etc.  When  selecting  an  African  Violet  make 
sure  it  is  a  miniature  African  Violet.  A  stan¬ 
dard  size  African  Violet  may  grow  very  large. 
A  miniature  should  not  grow  more  than  5  or 
6  inches  across. 

Now  the  window  dressing.  Find  a  figurine, 
a  piece  of  driftwood,  a  piece  of  rotting  log, 
rocks,  pebbles,  etc.,  that  will  help  to  build  your 
landscape.  An  interesting  piece  of  wood  stra¬ 
tegically  placed  can  be  used  to  plant  around 
to  help  give  height,  balance,  design  to  your 
planting.  A  large  piece  of  wood  can  form  an 
embankment.  A  small  piece  of  wormy  wood 
can  suggest  a  rotting  log.  Several  small  rocks 
placed  in  a  group  can  form  a  natural  nitch 
from  which  a  plant  may  grow.  Let  your  imagi¬ 
nation  take  over.  Create  for  yourself  a  wooded 
glen  where  you  can  find  peace  and  content¬ 
ment. 

Having  gathered  all  your  supplies  and 
having  already  placed  your  drainage  material 
and  charcoal  in  your  container,  the  next  step 
is  to  do  the  actual  planting.  Remove  your 
plants  from  the  pots  as  carefully  as  possible, 
keeping  the  soil  ball  intact.  If  you  can  see  that 
your  planter  now  needs  a  layer  of  soil  to  bring 
your  planting  to  the  desired  level  in  your  bowl 
spread  the  soil  accordingly,  keeping  in  mind 
the  depth  of  the  soil  ball  around  your  plant. 
Then  place  the  plants  in  the  desired  positions. 
If  a  plant  is  too  high  scoop  out  some  of  the 
soil.  If  the  plant  is  too  low  add  more  of  the 
soil  beneath  it.  After  using  this  method  of 
lowering  or  raising  your  planting  you  are  then 
ready  to  fill  in  around  the  plants  with  more 
soil.  Logs  or  rocks  used  for  banking  should  be 
placed  as  you  go  along.  All  other  accessories 
should  be  placed  at  a  stage  in  your  planting  so 
that  they  will  appear  natural,  as  if  Nature  put 
them  there. 

The  finished  product  will  only  hint  of  its 
future  beauty.  It  will  take  time  for  the  ground 
covers  to  fill  in,  for  your  whole  landscape  to 
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appear  growing  and  natural.  Then  one  day 
you  will  bend  over  to  inspect  your  garden  and 
as  you  near  the  opening  you  will  smell  the 
sweetest,  freshest  odor  imaginable,  an  odor 
reminiscent  of  time  spent  in  a  delightful  green¬ 
house,  a  wooded  glen,  or  your  own  garden 
after  a  summer  shower.  Your  lovely,  blooming 
African  Violets  will  be  enhanced  by  the  other 
tropical  plants  and  the  natural  scene  you  have 
created. 

We  have  dwelled  on  how  to  plant  your 
landscape.  Now,  how  is  the  best  way  to  care  for 
it?  Water  with  tepid  water  only  when  the  soil 
first  begins  to  feel  dry  to  the  touch.  A  handy 
tool  to  use  for  watering  is  a  baby  ear  syringe. 
By  using  the  syringe  you  can  point  the  nozzle 
at  the  base  of  the  plants  and  thus  avoid  wetting 
the  leaves  or  soaking  the  crown.  African  Vio¬ 
lets  do  not  like  to  have  water  left  sitting  in  the 
crown.  The  leaves  will  spot  and  burn  if  they 
are  wet  and  left  sitting  in  a  strong  light.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  feel  that  the  plants  would  benefit 
from  a  bath  you  may  syringe  off  the  leaves 
with  tepid  water,  then  gently  blot  the  water 
from  the  crown,  and  allow  the  plants  to  dry  in 
a  darkened  area.  A  planter  must  never  become 
water  logged.  It  is  the  surest  way  to  drown 
the  roots  of  your  plants. 

Bright  sun  will  burn  the  leaves  of  your 
plants,  but  by  the  same  token  they  must  have 
plenty  of  light  to  grow  and  prosper.  The  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  must  have  light  in  order  to  bloom. 
An  East  window  in  the  Winter  is  especially 
good,  also  a  South  or  Western  exposure,  pro¬ 
viding  the  curtain  is  drawn  when  a  bright 
warm  sun  is  shining  from  that  exposure.  In  the 
Summer  a  North  or  East  window  is  good, 
being  careful  to  allow  no  bright  sun  to  shine 
on  the  planter.  The  planter  should  be  placed 
on  a  table  as  close  to  the  window  as  possible. 
A  planter  placed  on  a  coffee  table  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room  does  not  receive  enough  light. 

Your  friends  will  compliment  you  an  your 
woodland  scene,  your  plants  will  thrive,  and 
you  will  find  that  at  last  you  have  found  the 
ideal  container  in  which  to  grow  and  display 
the  African  Violet. 

★  ★  ★ 

LEAVE  VIOLETS  — 

TAKE  A  VACATION 

Vacation  is  no  problem  with  African  Vio¬ 
lets.  Put  your  pots  in  a  container  in  which 
you  can  place  paving  bricks  and  water,  up  to 
the  top  of  the  brick,  then  place  the  container 
where  it  will  get  some  light.  Water  your  plants 
and  place  them  on  the  bricks.  If  you  place 
plastic  over  the  entire  arrangement,  cutting  a 
few  holes  in  the  plastic  to  prevent  too  much 
condensation,  you  will  find  that  your  African 
Violets  vacationed  as  well  as  you  did  by  wel¬ 
coming  you  home  with  a  lot  of  bloom. 


New  Varieties  .  .  . 

Important  Request 
To  Hybridizers 

By  Adele  Tretter 

Our  President,  Frank  Bmton,  has  asked  me 
to  compile  a  list  of  the  new  varieties  for  1964 
and  1965,  so  that  a  supplement  list  of  new  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  issued  in  1965. 

I  will  need  your  help  for  this.  PLEASE 
SEND  ME  THE  NAMES  AND  DESCRIP¬ 
TIONS  OF  ALL  THE  NEW  VARIETIES  RE¬ 
LEASED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SINCE  1963.  Send 
me  your  variety  list  or  the  names  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  the  plants  you  have  released.  If  you 
know  of  any  plants  placed  on  the  market  that 
have  not  been  sent  in  please  send  these  also. 

DO  NOT  CONFUSE  THIS  WITH  REGIS¬ 
TRATION.  This  is  for  the  MASTER  LIST  of 
all  named  varieties. 

I  also  want  your  new  REGISTERED  VA¬ 
RIETIES.  Send  me  your  request  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Registration  cards  needed.  These  cards 
must  be  filled  in  properly  and  accompanied 
with  the  $3.00  Registration  fee.  If  you  have  a 
promising  plant  and  would  like  to  reserve  a 
name,  send  me  the  name  and  $1.00  for  each 
name  reserved.  This  name  will  be  placed  on 
file  for  two  years. 

REMEMBER  REGISTRATION  CARDS 
MUST  BE  SENT  TO  ME  BEFORE  DEC.  1st. 
to  be  eligible  for  awards  at  the  1965  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Baltimore. 

Send  all  the  above  information  to  Mrs. 
F.  Tretter,  4988  Schollmeyer,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri  63109. 

★  ★  ★ 

TWO  WOMEN 
SAVE  COMEDIAN 

George  Jessel’s  life  saved  by  Indianapolis 
women  on  vacation  in  Texas! 

No,  this  wasn’t  a  headline  in  the  Dallas 
newspaper,  but  it  was  a  thrill  for  Josephine 
Ricker  and  Marie  Lenahan,  who  were  stopping 
at  the  Statler  Hilton  hotel  during  the  Na¬ 
tional  African  Violet  Show.  They  were  in  the 
elevator  with  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Harold  Price  of 
Indianapolis  just  as  the  famed  comedian  started 
to  enter  and  the  elevator  doors  started  to  close. 
The  two  women  grabbed  Jessel  and  pulled  him 
in  just  as  the  massive  doors  closed  tightly. 
Jessel  smiled  weakly  and  thanked  the  two 
women,  both  of  whom  are  of  the  same  opinion: 
“George  looks  much  younger  than  his  years!” 
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Van  Pelt  Wilson’s  wonderful  book  on  African  violets,  which  I  read  while 
hospitalized  after  surgery,  began  my  quest  for  further  knowledge  of  African  violets. 
I  sent  to  the  state  university  for  more  material.  I  got  a  pamphlet  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  ordered  price  lists  from  growers  in  Florida,  Texas  and  Ohio. 
|if  As  soon  as  I  was  out  of  the  hospital,  I  acquired  my  first  violet.  Since  my  husband 

4  was  afflicted  with  asthma,  I  could  not  maintain  the  proper  moisture  in  the  air  for 


j  my  violets,  so  I  constructed  a  small 

I  “greenhouse.”  I  used  a  4x8  foot  sheet  of 

^  plywood  for  the  floor,  built  a  frame  and 

covered  it  with  a  heavy  gauge  poly- 
I  ethylene  in  clear  color.  Then  I  used  an 

V  extra  sheet  of  deep  yellow  to  cover  the 

top  and  the  east  and  west  ends.  There 
*  was  no  special  reason  for  this  except  I 
wanted  to  cut  out  the  harmful  rays  of 
.y  the  sun.  Since  then  I  learned  that  yellow 
I  is  one  of  the  best  colors  to  cut  down  light. 

One  day  I  purchased  63  plants  from 
I  a  well  known  greenhouse  in  Georgia. 
A  Among  these  plants  was  one  called  “Glamour 
Girl.”  She  was  a  small  plant  with  pretty  leaves, 
5;  white  in  the  center  and  rather  frilled  at  the 
.4  edges.  The  flower  was  single  and  of  a  vari- 
gated  lavender  color.  As  the  petals  fell,  I 
noticed  that  small  leaflets  were  forming  at  the 
branched  part  of  the  flower  stem.  In  time  it 
became  a  small  plant  attached  to  the  mother 
plant  by  a  “runner”  much  like  a  strawberry 
plant.  I  took  a  hairpin  and  “pegged”  the  tiny 
plant  to  the  soil  and  before  too  long  it  took 
root  and  I  was  able  to  separate  it  from  the 
:  parent  plant. 


by  this  time  was  about  eight  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  very  flat  with  the  flower  stems  standing 
erect  and  a  most  stunning  plant  with  three  dif¬ 
ferent  shaped  flowers  in  two  different  colors. 
Several  friends  offered  to  purchase  the  plant, 
but  by  now  I  was  intrigued  with  it  and  wanted 
to  see  just  what  would  happen. 

Then,  I  made  a  near  fatal  mistake.  I  had 
just  had  my  large  greenhouse  completed  and 
decided  to  move  all  my  African  Violets  into  it. 

I  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  great 
difference  in  light  intensity  as  it  was  now  early 
fall,  and  before  I  realized  what  was  happening, 
I  had  seriously  injured  most  of  my  violets  with 
too  much  light.  As  soon  as  I  saw  what  was 
happening,  I  put  shades  over  the  African  Violet 
benches,  using  some  old  muslin  sheets  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  damage  was  done,  and  all  my 
violets  had  stopped  blooming. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  healthy  green  color 
returned,  although  the  injured  leaves  remained 
a  very  pale  green  as  they  resumed  their  firm 
texture  and  shape. 

Meanwhile  the  small  plant  that  I  had  pro¬ 
pagated  from  the  runner  was  developing  nicely. 
It  had  not  bloomed  yet,  but  the  leaves  were 


Meanwhile  Glamour  Girl  continued  to 
bloom  several  stems  with  about  five  to  seven 
flowers  to  the  stem,  single,  and  in  the  accepted 
form  for  an  African  Violet.  Then  came  three 
stems  of  flowers,  still  in  the  same  shade  of 
lavender,  variegated,  but  shaped  like  a  poly¬ 
anthus  Primrose,  a  solid  circulet  for  about  2/3 
of  the  distance  from  the  center,  then  in  even 
scallops  the  edge  turned  up  to  form  a  sort  of 
cup  shape.  Next,  came  three  stems  of  flowers 
in  a  solid  lavender  that  were  semi  double,  the 
center  remaining  in  a  tight  bud  from  inside 
the  five  surrounding  petals.  The  entire  plant. 


growing  very  well.  One  leaf  developed  a  “skirt” 
around  the  stem  at  the  front  or  top  side  of  the 
leaf,  completely  obscuring  the  white  center  of 
the  girl  type  leaf,  and  ran  out  a  much  longer 
petiole.  The  skirt  or  frill,  looks  a  lot  like  the 
bustle  at  the  back  part  of  the  leaf  of  the  one 
called  “Bustle”  except  that  it  is  growing  all 
around  the  petiole  at  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

As  additional  leaves  of  this  type  continue 
to  form,  I  have  set  a  couple  of  them  in  spong- 
rok  and  hope  they  will  root  so  I  can  see  what 
this  little  fairy  god  child  of  my  “Glamour 
Girl”  will  do. 
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Some  Hints  on  Soil,  Lighting, 
Feeding,  Watering,  Nematodes 


By  Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton 
Oradell,  New  Jersey 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  and  jot  down  about 
the  African  violet.  Since  my  articles  on  “SOIL” 
12/58  Volume  12  Number  2;  “GROWING 
SHOW  PLANTS”  3/60  Volume  13  Number  3, 
“LIME”  12/61  Volume  15  Number  2  and 
“NEMATODES”  3/61  Volume  14  Number  3.  I 
have  NOT  basically  changed  any  of  my  ideas 
or  policies.  What  is  working  well  for  any  hob¬ 
byist,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  changed. 

Our  soil  mix  is  a  ratio  of  30%  soil,  30% 
peat  moss  and  40%  sponge  rok.  We  use  only  a 
Polish  peat  moss  readily  available  to  us.  Our 
requirement  is  for  a  peat  moss  that  is  not  too 
fine,  but  not  coarse.  Fine  peat  moss  will  tend  to 
pack  and  not  be  porous  in  the  final  mix. 
Other  “peats”  keep  plants  too  soggy  and  event¬ 
ually  pack.  A  specific  quantity  of  dolomite 
and  calcium  carbonate  lime  must  be  used  in 
YOUR  mix  to  produce  the  desired  pH  of  about 
6.5.  The  ingredients  YOU  use  will  differ  from 
ours  and  thus  change  the  amount  of  lime 
YOU  would  use.  We  have  stepped  up  the 
superphosphate  and  also  use  Hoof  and  Horn 
meal  as  well  as  charcoal — not  in  the  original 
article.  We  sterilize  with  Methyl  Bromide. 
We  use  Ferbam  or  Fermate,  following  direc¬ 
tions  in  this  magazine  for  a  fungi  control. 

Those  of  you  who  are  over  forty  years  of 
age  may  remember  seeing  in  use  the  ash  sifter 
on  top  of  the  ashcan  to  separate  the  coal  from 
the  ash  (the  coal  was  again  used  in  the  stove). 
We  obtained  one  at  a  nominal  cost — after  shop- 
ning  around  for  several  years.  We  use  this 
gem  to  sift  our  soil  and  it  not  only  works 
wonderfully  but  saves  much  arduous  work. 

Our  light  step-up  is  the  same  as  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  excepting  the  use  of  Sylvania’s  Grolux. 
Some  of  you  will  think  us  in  error  and  perhaps 
we  are!!  Perhaps  other  bulbs  are  just  as  good 
or  even  better!!  Proof  of  the  pudding  FOR  US 
is  that  we  have  better  growth  and  bloom  with 
light  ostrich-like-feathery  roots  we  never-really- 
had-before  so  prolifically.  As  pictured,  we  use 
the  individual  fixtures  so  that  we  can  adjust 
them  horizontally  and  vertically.  We  adjust 
the  lights  according  to  the  stage  of  growth  and 
need.  Most  of  our  mature  plants  are  (from 
top  of  pot  to  lower  rim  of  bulb)  about  nine 
inches  from  the  lights.  I  think  the  most  help¬ 


ful  article  ever  written  (for  me  at  least)  was 
Mr.  Sundt’s  “Let  There  Be  Light”  in  one  of 
the  1955  magazines.  Hope  National  will  be 
able  to  bring  this  up  to  date — soon! 

I  read  an  article  of  a  prize-winning  hob¬ 
byist  who  was  most  realistic  in  saucering  her 
plants  so  I  have  done  this  also.  I  have  tried 
to  give  this  up  but  in  ten  days  dragged  all 
the  saucers  out  again.  Too  many  larger  plants 
would  have  their  leaves  touching  because  I  had 
to  set  them  a  bit  in  the  sponge  rok  for  (a) 
steadiness  (b)  for  moisture  or  self  watering 
The  leaves  touching  hurt  me  as  much  as  the 
plants — and  I  agonized  that  ultimately  the 
outer  leaves  would  have  to  come  off!  That  was 
not  for  me. 

Our  treatment  by  way  of  prevention  from 
nematodes  has  not  changed  from  the  original 
article.  This  much  I  do  do: — Leaves  and  very 
young  plantlets  that  are  in  community  trays 
which  have  come  from  various  friends  and 
sources  are  completely  gone  over  about  every 
eight  to  ten  weeks,  because  of  their  growth. 
These  are  given  a  light  feeding,  repotted,  as 
indicated  and  given  a  drench  of  VC  13  even 
though  not  needed  as  a  means  of  prevention. 
We  use  one  tablespoon  to  a  2  gallon  pail  of 
water.  Each  time  ANY  of  my  community 
growing  plants  in  21/4  to  31%  inch  pots  are 
gone  over,  they  receive  a  VC  13  drench  again, 
about  every  six  to  eight  weeks.  This  has  kept 
me  out  of  trouble  and  trouble  you  will  even¬ 
tually  get  into  in  buying  and  swapping  plants! 

I  once  heard  a  very  well  known  and  dear 
person  speak.  He  ended  his  speech  something 
like  this,  “And,  what  are  nematodes?  .  .  . 

I  have  never  seen  them.”  If  he  had  turned 
some  of  his  plants  out  of  the  pots  he  would 
have  seen  the  results  of  nematodes  with  the 
nicest  case  of  root  knot  ever  seen.  A  dear 
friend,  whom  I  see  rarely,  confessed  when  she 
was  new  in  the  hobby  she  thought  this  was 
the  way  of  propagation  and  very  carefully 
planted  these  “bulbs”  and  wondered  why  they 
did  not  reproduce!  From  hobbyists  or  com¬ 
mercial  there  is  always  the  chance  and  I  do 
not  say  this  in  a  critical  manner.  It  is  up 
to  YOU  to  carry  on  a  preventive  program. 

We  water— excepting  our  few  community 
trays — from  the  top  just  as  we  drink  and  the 
Lord  rains!  I  feel  any  other  method  will  help 
to  build  up  unnecessary  and  damaging  solu- 
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Here  is  closeup  view  of  some  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton's  many  beautiful  plants  grown  in 
her  home  in  OradelL  N.  J.  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  a  Sylvania  Gro-Lux  Fluorescent  light  enthusi¬ 
ast  and  her  African  Violets  are  evidence  of  her  confidence  in  Gro-Lux  fluorescent  lights. 


This  is  a  view  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  workroom, 
which  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  devices  and 
supplies  to  grow  beautiful  African  Violets. 
She  admits  she  has  some  problems,  but  with 
the  help  of  her  90-year-old  father,,  Theodore 
S.  Tenney,  she's  always  ready  to  enter  some  of 
her  violets  in  her  club's  show. 


Here  is  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  her  "Violet  Room," 
where  hundreds  of  plants  thrive  under  Gro-Lux 
lights.  Mrs.  Hamilton  explains  that  she  uses 
the  individual  fixtures  so  that  she  can  adjust 
them  horizontally  and  vertically.  "We  adjust 
the  lights  according  to  the  stage  of  growth 
and  need,"  she  said. 


ble  salts.  The  water  is  always  warm.  I  think 
one  of  the  ills  we  are  all  apt  to  have  is  water¬ 
ing  inconsistently — so  often  either  too  wet  or 
too  dry,  right? 

Feeding  is  about  every  10  to  14  days — 
with  us  this  amounts  to  every  other  watering. 
At  this  time  I  groom  for  spent  blooms,  suck¬ 
ers,  repotting,  or  sinking  in  the  pot — all  as 
indicated  at  the  time.  My  larger  plants  are  in 
five  to  seven-inch  squatty  or  azalea  pots. 

We  have  been  using  for  a  long  time  Atlas 
Fish  Emulsion,  Plant  Marvel,  Kapco  and/or 
Peter’s — the  last  three  approximately  15-30-15. 
We  use,  as  directed,  LEVEL  measurements. 

If  y2  teaspoon  is  suggested  per  gallon,  a 
teaspoon  will  NOT  be  better  and  may  prove 
disastrous.  I  remember  Dr.  Davidson  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University  telling  us  something  to  the 
effect,  ‘Tf  you  people  would  think  that  ferti¬ 
lizer  cost  $100.00  per  pound  you  would  use  it 
more  wisely.” 

We  use  all  one  type  of  pot — in  our  case 
plastic.  They  are  cheaper,  easier  to  keep  clean 
and  lighter  to  handle.  Clay  pots  have  their 
advantages,  also.  We  clean  our  pots  with  soap 
powder  and  chlorox  and  let  them  stand  in 
another  clean  solution  of  soap  and  chlorox. 
Air  being  one  of  our  blessings,  pots  are  stacked 
until  dry. 

Ventilation  is  a  problem  for  me — I  have 
found  that  fans  do  help  though  I  do  have  a  very 
little  mildew  in  spots.  If  there  is  anything 
better  than  Mildex  Jr.,  I  would  like  you  to 
share  your  experience  with  me. 

If  some  of  you  do  not  have  the  back  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  magazine  referred  to,  may  I  suggest 
you  write  in  for  a  copy  of  that  particular  mag¬ 
azine  you  are  interested  in?  Or,  perhaps,  you 
can  obtain  a  copy  from  your  club  library  or 
town  library.  I  may  have  an  extra  copy  if  you 
have  trouble  in  obtaining  them.  Please  send 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  with  all  corre¬ 
spondence. 

My  90-year  young  Dad,  Theodore  S.  Ten¬ 
ney,  proof-read  this  for  me.  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  ahead  of  him.  His  violets  are  always  in 
bloom!  His  comment  at  this  point  was  “This 
makes  an  African  Violator  out  of  me!”  No, 
you  can’t  beat  him. 

HAPPY  VIOLETING!  And  be  sure  to 
always  enter  your  club’s  show  to  make  it  the 
best  ever — we  owe  this  to  our  club,  right? 


Send  your  list  of  favorite  violets  to  Mrs- 
Theodore  Rosenak,  10852  N.  Lake  View  Road^ 
#6-E,  Mequon,  Wisconsin. 


My  Friend: 

The  Afriean  Violet 

By  James  Olic,  Berwyn,  Illinois 

WANTED:  Miniature  Saintpaulias  or  Du¬ 
pont  Plants,  Please  contact  me  at  3504  S.  Elm¬ 
wood  avenue,  Berwyn,  Ill. 

This  is  an  S.O.S.  Eve  been  wanting  to 
broadcast  to  violeteers  since  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  obtain  the  Dupont  or  miniature  varie¬ 
ties  in  my  area. 

I  have  been  most  successful  with  the  ones 
I  have,  but  I  would  like  to  obtain  more.  Since 
I  began  taking  the  AVS  magazine,  I  have  or¬ 
dered  my  plants  from  Tinari’s  and  Fischer’s  and 
feel  that  I  am  becoming  a  successful  “grower” 
and  African  Violet  enthusiast. 

I  was  introduced  to  Saintpaulias  when  my 
aunt  gave  me  a  few  plants  from  her  collection. 
I  took  good  care  of  them — so  I  thought.  When 
I  noticed  the  leaves  were  dying  I  got  a  book 
on  African  Violets.  I  was  advised  by  the  book 
to  look  at  the  roots  and  see  if  they  were  swollen, 
I  took  a  look.  Sure  enough,  they  were  swollen! 
The  book  said  the  symptoms  were  caused  by 
the  deadly  nematodes! 

I  knew  nothing  of  VC  13  until  after  I  had 
discarded  the  plants.  Now  I  use  VC  13  on  any 
plants  I  bring  home.  I  also  spray  them  with 
Antrol  African  Violet  and  House  Plant  Insect 
bomb. 

One  day  I  saw  a  Double  Blue  Peak  plant 
in  the  store.  I  wanted  it  right  away.  That  was 
the  day,  too,  I  filled  out  an  application  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  America,  Inc.  I  have  learned  much  through 
the  magazine  from  those  people  who  grow 
these  popular  plants.  I  have  learned  to  mix 
Green  Thumb  African  Violet  soil  with  perlite 
and  vermiculite  for  drainage.  Green  Thumb’s 
soil  already  has  peat  moss,  humus  and  rich 
loam  in  it.  I’ve  learned  to  use  Black  Magic 
African  Violet  Blossom  Booster,  Black  Magic 
Fish-i-lizer  tablets,  Hyponex  African  Violet 
food  and  Stim-u-plant  African  Violet  food 
through  the  magazine.  It  has  been  a  great  help 
to  me  in  learning  how  to  take  care  of  my 
plants. 

Now  to  add  to  my  collection  I  need  some 
miniature  Saintpaulias  and  Dupont  plants. 


African  Violets,  Leaves,  Plants,  Rooted 
Cuttings.  New  ond  better  older  varieties. 

STAMP  FOR  LIST 

MADGE  J,  BROWN 

168  W.  4  St.  Sheridan,  Wyo. 
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Don’t  Just  Accumulate  Violets! 


Become  a  Selective  Collector:  Specialize 


By  Tivila  H.  Smith,  San  Jose,  California 

Violets,  Violets,  everywhere. 

My  family  they  displace. 

Violets,  Violets,  everywhere. 

Their  numbers  a  disgrace! 

With  due  apologies  to  the  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  the  little  quatrain  above 
emphasizes  a  situation  which  I  think  needs 
serious  consideration  from  at  least  two  points 
of  view. 

Those  of  us  who  grow  violets  often  fail  to 
realize  the  full  joy  we  could  have  in  their  cul¬ 
ture  because  the  burden  of  their  care  is  so 
space  and  time  consuming  that  we  do  not — or 
can  not — provide  the  kind  of  attention  that  re¬ 
sults  in  abundant  blooms  on  beautifully 
groomed  plants.  It  is  an  unhappy  fact  that  too 
often  the  family  is  displaced  in  space  and  time. 
I  know  there  will  be  replies  of  “But  my  violets 
are  my  life,”  etc.  This  may  not  be  for  you,  but 
give  the  idea  careful  consideration  just  the 
same. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  coin  are  those 
who,  seeing  the  jungle  that  is  ours,  say  “Oh, 
I  like  violets.  But  you  see  I  don’t  have  the  space 
to  grow  them.”  What  a  sad  commentary  on  us, 
and  the  management  of  our  violets  in  our 
homes. 

In  the  interest  of  finer  violets  and  more 
pleasure  growing  them,  I  make  these  sincere 
suggestions: 

Do  not  just  accumulate. 

Become  a  selective  collector. 

Specialize. 

Become  an  expert! 

After  all,  an  expert  is  merely  one  who  has 
acquired  special  skill  in,  or  knowledge  of,  a 
particular  subject. 

Rarely  do  we  find  a  field  which  lends  itself 
more  easily  to  selective  specialization  than 
does  growing  African  Violets.  The  category  can 
be  fairly  broad  or  it  can  be  very  restricted. 

Perhaps  your  violets  are  in  a  room  whose 
color  scheme  is  better  complemented  by  pink 
than  by  the  blue  and  purple  tones.  Now  you 
have  consciously  included  your  violets  in  your 
decor  and  you  have  also  established  a  firm 
basis  for  selection.  But  perhaps  you  prefer  the 
double  to  the  single  blossoms.  Now  you  will 
decide  to  grow  only  violets  with  pink  double 
blossoms.  Even  more  restrictively  you  may  de¬ 
cide  to  select  only  plants  having  pink  double 


blooms  with  girl  foliage  (or  ruffled,  or  varie¬ 
gated  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.) 

For  those  who  really  have  only  a  single 
window-sill  our  darlings  of  the  elfin  world, 
the  miniature,  chosen  with  the  same  restrictive 
selectivity,  can  open  up  the  world  of  Saint- 
paulia  to  many  new  friends. 

Think  how  much  easier  it  will  be  to  re¬ 
fuse  that  lovely  plant  vv^ith  enormous  single 
purple  blooms  if  you  have  .a  design  that  oc¬ 
casionally  helps  you  say,  “No  thank  you.  It 
doesn’t  fit  into  my  collection.” 

Rather  than  reducing  general  interest  in 
violet  culture  these  selective  collections  will 
attract  many  persons  who  have  not  participated 
in  this  fascinating  hobby.  As  collectors  we  shall 
all  have  time  and  space  to  grow,  and  enjoy, 
‘show-quality’  plants  all  the  time. 

Violets,  Violets,  everjfwhere. 

What  a  joy  to  see. 

Violets,  Violets,  everywhere. 

But  not  every  kind  for  me! 


FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

.  a  .  and  other  plants.  The  NEW 
All-steel  Vio  Holda 

PLANT  STAND 

Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel 
welded.  40”  high.  Will  not 
tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants.  10 
on  revolving  arms  extending 
outward  8"  to  12"  from 
center  shaft.  Arms  mov¬ 
able  to  any  position  to  en¬ 
hance  beauty  of  display  and 
allow  even  sun  and  air 
exposure.  Light  weight, 
Easily  dismantled  for  clean¬ 
ing.  Antique  black;  white 
or  fawn  tan  enamel. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY 
Only  $14.95  each,  plus  $1.00 
for  packing  and  postage. 
(Canada  $2.00). 

The 

Original  Stand 
with  Revolving  Arms 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order; 
or  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  on 
request. 

VIO  HOLDA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  915  Dept.64-S  Topeka.  Kan. 
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Harvey  J.  Ridge  Suggests 
Effective  Use  of  Light 


Harvey  J.  Ridge,  Wausau,  Wisconsin 

A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  concerning  the  use 
of  Gro-Lux  lamps  as  a  light  source  for  grow¬ 
ing  African  violets.  Some  of  the  information 
was  based  on  scientific  reports  and  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  some  of  it  on  non-scientific  observa¬ 
tion  and  conjecture. 

In  several  cases  growers  have  rejected 
the  Gro-Lux  lamps  on  sight,  simply  because 
plants  placed  under  these  lamps  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  so  far  as  color  is  concerned 
since  the  Gro-Lux  lamp  does  not  give  a  white 
light  and  is  not  intended  to  do  so.  It  does  pro¬ 
vide  the  wave  lengths  or  colors  of  light  which 
may  be  absorbed  by  plants  in  the  process  of 
photosynthesis.  It  has  been  found  that  a  large 
part  of  the  white  light,  which  actually  is  a 
combination  of  the  seven  basic  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  is  not  used  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
in  this  process.  As  a  source  of  energy,  there¬ 
fore,  much  of  the  white  light  (including  nat¬ 
ural  daylight)  is  wasted  so  far  as  absorption 
by  chlorophyll  is  concerned.  The  colors  of  the 
spectrum  as  combined  in  white  light  are  re¬ 
flected  from  the  plants  and  absorbed  by  the 
retina  of  the  eye  thus  giving  visibility.  A  leaf 
appears  green  because  it  absorbs  most  of  the 
color  of  the  light,  except  green,  which  is  re¬ 
flected  to  the  eye  and  gives  the  sensation  of 
green.  The  energy  of  this  light  is  therefore 
absorbed  by  the  eye  and  not  by  the  green 
leaves,  and  so  is  not  used  at  all  for  photo¬ 
synthesis. 

Scientific  investigation  has  proven  that 
not  all  wave  lengths  of  light  are  absorbed  or 
used  by  plants.  White  light,  or  rather  visible 
light,  contains  wave  lengths  varying  from 
about  3800  angstrom  units  to  about  7000  angs¬ 
trom  units.  An  angstrom  unit  is  one  ten  mil¬ 
lionth  of  a  millimeter.  A  millimeter  is  about 
l/25th  of  an  inch.  The  shortest  visible  rays 
are  the  violet  rays  which  are  roughly  com¬ 
posed  of  a  mixture  of  wave  lengths  varying 
from  3800  to  4300  angstrom  units.  The  longest 
visible  rays  are  called  red  and  comprise  a  band 
from  about  6300  to  7000  angstrom  units  in 
length.  Visible  light  is  a  mixture  of  violet, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red  bands  of 
light.  Just  within  the  red  bands  are  the  infra¬ 
red  rays  which  are  invisible,  but  produce  the 
sensation  of  heat.  Just  outside  the  violet  would 


be  found  the  ultra-violet  rays  which  are  in¬ 
visible  but  are  very  penetrating  and  may  pro¬ 
duce  “sun  burn.”  Still  shorter  waves  are  called 
X-rays,  etc.  Much  longer  waves  comprise  radio 
spectra.  Just  as  certain  portions  of  the  retina 
are  “tuned”  to  red  or  yellow  or  other  color 
wave  lengths,  or  as  a  radio  receiver  is  tuned 
to  a  certain  station’s  wave  length,  so  are  the 
chlorophyll  mechanisms  of  the  leaves  tuned  to 
certain  wave  lengths. 

The  peak  responses  of  green  leaves  occurs 
in  the  red  and  the  blue  wave  lengths — around 
4500  and  6600  angstrom  units.  Thus  the  process 
of  photosynthesis  makes  use  only  of  certain 
portions  of  the  red  and  of  the.  blue  wave  lengths 
of  light.  All  other  colors  or  wave  lengths  are 
thus  “wasted.”  This  would  indicate  that  a 
light  intensity  meter  would  not  be  particularly 
useful  in  evaluating  light  for  plant  growth. 
The  meter  would  indicate  how  much  visible 
light  was  being  produced,  but  not  how  much 
was  being  used  or  absorbed  by  the  plant.  The 
Gro-Lux  lamp  produces  light  which  is  very 
rich  in  red  and  in  blue  light,  and  deficient  in 
yellow,  orange  and  green.  A  light  meter  would 
not  show  as  great  an  intensity  as,  say,  a  day¬ 
light  lamp,  when  measuring  intensity  of  the 
light  from  a  Gro-Lux  lamp,  yet  this  light 
would  be  far  more  effective  in  the  growth 
processes  of  the  plant. 

Scientists  are  able  to  measure  the  energy 
of  the  light  which  is  absorbed  by  the  plant  and 
they  use  microwatts  per  square  centimeter  for 
this  purpose,  rather  than  the  visible  intensity 
measured  in  foot  candles.  Of  course,  with  a 
given  light  the  energy  available  would  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  the  light  intensity.  A  brighter 
light  would  contain  more  usable  energy  as 
well  as  more  unused  energy.  The  Gro-Lux  light 
is  mainly  red  and  blue  light,  and  thus  does  not 
appear  as  bright  as  it  would  if  it  contained  all 
colors  as  would  a  daylight  lamp.  Objects 
viewed  under  Gro-Lux  lamps  would  have  a 
much  different  appearance  than  under  white 
light  illumination.  A  red  blossom  appears  red 
because  it  reflects  red  light.  This  is  not  just 
one  wave  length  but  a  combination  of  wave 
lengths  and  would  include  some  yellow  and 
some  orange  and  possibly  some  green  or  blue, 
depending  on  the  exact  shade  of  red.  When 
viewed  under  a  Gro-Lux  lamp,  there  would  be 
available  for  reflection  mainly  red  and  blue 
light.  Thus  the  orange  and  yellow  would  be 
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missing  and  the  red  blossom  would  appear  a 
very  vivid  red,  and  would  appear  to  almost 
glow.  The  green  leaves  would  reflect  little  of 
the  red  and  only  a  smaller  amount  of  blue  so 
would  seem  to  be  much  darker — -almost  black, 
due  to  lack  of  light  which  they  can  reflect. 

I  am  certain  that  many  users  of  fluorescent 
lights  reject  the  Gro-Lux  lamps  simply  be-- 
cause  they  give  an  apparent  different  color  to 
the  plants  and  other  objects  exposed  to  the 
light  from  these  lamps.  However,  in  most 
cases,  the  purpose  of  the  lamps  is  to  supply 
light  energy  to  the  green  leaves  to  promote 
growth.  If  one  wishes  the  light  merely  to  see 
the  plants,  then  daylight  or  natural  light  will 
give  a  true  idea  of  the  colors  as  usually  seen, 
even  though  this  is  not  as  effective  in  promot¬ 
ing  growth. 

The  fact  that  red  and  blue  light  waves 
are  necessary  for  photosynthesis  has  been 
known  for  some  time.  These  colors  were,  of 
course,  supplied  by  existing  fluorescent  lamps, 
but  not  in  the  proportion  required  by  plants. 
Cool  white  lamps  supplied  larger  amounts  of 
blue  light,  but  a  relatively  small  amount  of  red 
rays.  Warm  white  lamps  gave  more  red  rays, 
but  less  blue.  The  daylight  fluorescent  lamps 
give  a  better  proportion  of  colors,  but  were  still 
deficient  in  red.  Consequently  the  balanced 
light  was  produced  by  combining  incandescent 
lamps  with  the  daylight  fluorescent.  The  in¬ 
candescent,  or  ordinary  light  bulb,  supplies 
light  which  is  rich  in  red  but  deficient  in  blue. 
This  is  why  authorities  recommended  about 
one  watt  of  incandescent  light  to  be  combined 
with  three  watts  of  fluorescent.  Thus  there 
are  a  number  of  fixtures  available  to  supply 
both  types  of  light  for  a  “balanced”  light  for 
growing  plants. 

For  most  effective  use  of  light  by  growing 
plants,  two  Gro-Lux  lamps  placed  about  a  foot 
above  the  crown  of  the  plant  will  give  just 
about  ideal  illumination.  For  African  violets 
from  12  to  18  hours  exposure  per  day  is  ade¬ 
quate.  Too  long  exposure  will  produce  plants 
with  shortened  petioles.  This  could  also  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  having  the  lamps  too  close  to  the 
leaves.  With  certain  African  Violets,  mainly 
of  the  “girl”  type,  a  bunching  of  leaves  may  be 
produced  if  too  great  exposure  to  light  is  given. 
This  is  hastened  when  Gro-Lux  lamps  are  used 
because  they  supply  more  usable  light.  Thus 
growers  who  complain  of  this  bunching  of 
leaves  with  short  petioles,  are  giving  their 
plants  too  much  light,  and  this  could  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  raising  the  lamps  or  leaving  them 
on  for  a  shorter  period  each  day,  or  both. 

I  personally  have  found  Gro-Lux  lamps 
most  effective  in  promoting  growth  of  African 


violets,  and  I  feel  that  plants  seen  under  these 
lights  are  most  attractive,  especially  if  they 
are  of  pink  or  red  color  in  natural  light.  LFnder 
Gro-Lux  these  shades  become  so  intense  that 
they  are  absolutely  beautiful.  Of  course  they 
will  have  a  much  less  intense  red  appearance 
when  removed  to  white  or  daylight. 

The  manufacturers  of  Gro-Lux  lamps  have 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  experimentation  on 
the  utilization  of  light  by  green  plants  and 
have  a  number  of  publications  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  of  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
I  will  gladly  supply  bulletins  to  anyone  who 
will  send  10c  to  help  pay  the  mailing  costs. 

★  ★  ★ 


TIP  FOR  VACATIONERS 

Plants  purchased  while  you’re  staying  at 
a  hotel  and  kept  in  your  hotel  room  during 
your  stay  do  require  watering.  Use  a  plastic 
bag  for  a  “watering  can.”  It  is  flexible  and 
when  water  is  in  it  can  be  shaped  by  the  hand 
holding  it  to  pour  a  small  stream  exactly  where 
you  want  it  under  the  leaves. 


GRO-LUX  TABLE  TOP  UNIT 


The  Sylvania  GRO-LUX  table  top  unit  includes 
a  decorative  shade  in  gold  color  baked  enamel,  with 
6’  cord  and  switch;  two  24”  (20  watt)  GRO-LUX 
tubes;  and  a  white  plastic  “humidity”  tray  with 
plastic  inserts  to  keep  bottom  of  pots  above  the 
water  line.  The  light  is  supported  on  a  pair  of 
modern  black  legs  and  is  adjustable  from  12”  to 
24”  above  the  tray.  This  unit  is  complete  and  very 
sturdy,  and  bears  a  UL  label  assuring  safe,  depend¬ 
able  performance.  Price  $19.85  plus  $1.00  mailing 
costs.  Complete  with  automatic  time  switch.  $29.95 
plus  $1.00  for  mailing.  Time  clock  alone  $11.95  post¬ 
paid.  Add  5%  to  all  prices  if  mailed  west  of  Denver. 

We  can  supply  GRO-LUX  lamps  in  any  size, 
including  circline.  Cartons  of  6  sent  postpaid,  18” 
(15  watt)  or  24”  (20  watty  six  for  $13.20,  or  48” 
(40  watt)  $14.10  postpaid.  Add  5%  if  shipped  west 
of  Denver. 

NEIW!  1963  revision  of  Helen  Vanpelt  Wilson’s 
COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLETS,  $5.95  ppd. 
Also:  Kranz’  book:  GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER 
LIGHTS  — $4.95  ppd. 

Schulz’  book:  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT  — $3.75  ppd. 

Ask  for  complete  price  list  of  supplies  for  grow¬ 
ing  African  Violets. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  D#pt.  S41  Wausau,  Wis.  544041 
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JUNIOR  GABDENERS—Junior  high  school  Junior  Gardeners 
of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  are  shown  with  their  teacher,  Mrs. 
John  Adams,  when  they  visited  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry 
O.  Mills,  Florida  state  secretary  of  DAYS.  They  are  shown 
with  prize-winning  plants,  as  follows:  Mrs.  Adams  (in  rear) 
holding  Black  Cherry;  left  to  right.  Tommy  Jean  Hicks 
with  Strike  Me  Pink;  Alice  Harrison,  Coon  Valley;  Paula 
Waites,  Lavender  Orchid;  Cynthia  Norris,  Wintry  Nite; 
Peggy  Looney,  Wedgewood;  Evelyn  Sandoy,  Blue  Foam. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  SHOW— More  than  150  plants  and  16  ar¬ 
rangements  were  on  display  at  the  first  annual  show  held 
by  the  Tallahassee  (Florida)  African  Violet  Society.  This 
was  not  a  judged  show,  but  next  year's  exhibit  will  be 
larger  and  will  be  judged. 


PATS  HOUSE  OF  VIOLETS 

P.  O.  Box  2515 
White  City,  Oregon, 

FALL  CLEARANCE  SALE 

Plants  60c  —  Rooted  Leaves  35c  —  Fresh  Cuttings  25c 
HURRY  —  STAMP  FOR  LIST 
Many  Old  Favorites  &  New  Varieties 


KROGMAN'S  VIOLETRY 

1325  Parkway  Drive  (S.  125) 

Brookfield,  (Milwaukee)  Wisconsin 

Specializing  in  Newest  and  Best  Varieties 

Breathless  Pink,  Riptide,  Royal  Fhish,  Fuchsia 
Fantasy,  Starbright,  Spreckles,  Frosty  Pink,  Jumbo, 
Mysterious,  Pink  Impala,  Pink  Pinwheel,  Telstar, 
and  others  by  Fischers. 

Ballet  in  Blue,  Blue  Boutonniere,  Betty  Stoehr, 
Camelot  Rose,  Chanticleer,  Delft  Nocturne,  Grand 
Duke,  Heart  of  Texas,  Gay  Pironette,  Maisie  Yakie, 
Pink  Coquette,  Snow  Ballet  Supreme,  Rene  Edmund- 
sen,  Polar  Queen  and  others  by  Grangers. 

Bilko,  Bullwinkle,  Candy  Lips,  Clipper,  Cloud  Nine, 
Diamond  Red,  Frosted  Fuchsia,  Good  Knight,  Jump 
Up,  Leawalla,  Master  Blue,  Minnie  Pearl,  Purple 
Diamond,  Purple  Wax,  Plum  Tip,  Red  Edge,  Sudden 
Spring,  Tidy,  Tiger,  Pink  Wax  &  Red  Wax  and  others 
by  Lyon. 

Colleen,  Dot’s  Pride,  Dot’s  Pink  Dart,  Frilly  Dilly, 
Ky.  Pippin,  Ky.  Colonel,  Mr.  Bunny,  Dot’s  Pink  & 
Green  Crepe,  Kenya’s  Ruffles,  Texas  Beauty,  The 
Californian,  Gold  Nugget,  Legend,  Green  Orchid, 
Angel  Wing,  White  Organdy,  American  Melody, 
Amer.  Joy,  Amer.  Mayfair,  American  Vigor  and 
many  other  new  varieties. 

New  Variegateds — Fire  Bright,  Golden  Glow,  Persian 
Caprice,  Persian  Carpet,  Persian  Fairy,  Persian  Joy, 
Waterlily,  White  Shoulders. 

FALL  SPECIALS 

Newest  Varieties  listed  @  6  for  $4.50  or  12  for  $8.50 
— Plus  75c  for  P.  P, 

Fresh-cut  Leaves  (a>  12  for  $4.50,  Add  50c  for  Postage 
and  Packing. 

No  New  List  Till  January 

Use  our  old  or  current  list  or  the  listing  of  the  “Best 
100’’  as  found  on  page  33  of  our  June  magazine.  List 
substitutes.  Plantlets  Cni  12  for  $5.00  plus  75c  P.P. 
Fresh  Cut  Leaves  @  12  for  $2.50  or  25  for  $4.50 
plus  50c  Postage  and  packing. 


"SEE -THRU"  POTS  TELL  WHEN 
TO  WATER 


Transparent  plastic  African  violet  Tubs  and  Pots  are 
frosty  white  when  soil  is  dry  and  clear  as  glass 
when  moist!  Changes  slowly  as  soil  dries,  showing 
when  plants  need  or  will  need  watering.  See  ex¬ 
citing  stronger  root  growth,  and  better  blooms,  with 
more  light  for  roots.  3  drain  holes.  Round  Pots  4”  x 
4”  deep,  24  for  $2.45,  100  for  $7.95;  Round  Tubs  3y2’’ 
x  2%’’  deep  24  for  $2.25,  100  for  $7.50;  Square  Pots 
2”  X  2”  deep  24  for  $1.75,  100  for  $6.00.  Postpaid. 
Other  “See-Thru”  sizes  not  available.  Send  20c 
stamps  or  coin  for  catalog  (free  with  order)  show¬ 
ing  all  sizes  white  or  utility  pots  and  tubs,  jet  black 
saucers  and  all  African  Violet  supplies. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  878  Oxford,  Maryland 
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Mrs.  John  C,  Wittner 

6499  N.  Oxford  Avenue Chicago^  III.  60631 


New  varieties  are  the  life-line  of  our 

African  Violet  hobby  or  business.  Each  time 
we  see  new  blooms  new  interest  spurs  us  on 
to  add  more  window  shelves,  more  benches, 
stands  and  fluorescent  lights,  with  never  a 
thought  of  the  extra  time  involved  to  care  for 
them.  If  only  there  was  some  way  to  keep 
up  with  all  the  new  varieties  without  giving 
up  the  old  favorites  for  that  precious  space! 

No  one  can  grow  all  the  new  introductions 
that  are  constantly  offered  to  us  but  as  the 
reports  come  in  I  can  tell  you  about  those 
that  are  being  grown  successfully  around  the 
country.  Until  that  time  we  can  begin  by  let¬ 
ting  you  know  our  choice  here  in  Chicago,  the 
middlewest. 

After  attending  the  National  Convention 
in  Dallas  I  wasted  no  time  sending  for  the  out¬ 
standing  varieties  offered  to  us  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Growers,  and  what  beauties  they  were! 
Some  of  the  blooms  were  so  large  they  looked 
like  Petunias.  I  like  to  start  with  cuttings  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  squeezed  in  somehow,  but 
soon  they  must  be  planted  but  and  given  ade¬ 
quate  space  and  good  light  if  we  expect  per¬ 
fection.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  half-basement 
holding  six  metal  stands  24  x  36”,  bolted  to¬ 
gether  in  a  row,  with  three  tiers  and  a  wood 
stand  36  x  60”,  also  with  three  tiers  and  not 
an  inch  of  empty  space.  My  husband’s  share 
of  the  basement  is  often  restricted  to  a  small 
workbench  in  a  corner,  covered  with  pots  and 
trays.  What  would  we  do  without  the  patient, 
tolerant  men,  so  much  in  demand  when  trying 
to  figure  more  shelves,  lights,  etc.,  to  fill  our 
needs?  I  have  run  into  situations  where  the 
husbands  became  so  involved  with  the  little 
woman’s  hobby  that  they  too  became  interested 
enough  to  try  a  few  African  Violets  of  their 
own  and  soon  husbands  and  wives  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  hobby  together.  Sometimes  the  husband 
became  the  better  grower  and  took  over  com¬ 
pletely. 

While  guarding  our  Exhibit  at  one  of  our 
World  Flower  &  Garden  Shows  I  once  heard  a 
woman  say  “Growing  African  Violets  is  not  a 
hobby,  it’s  an  addiction!”  I  wonder  what  she 
meant? 

Going  over  my  violets  I  cannot  resist  a 
salute  to  some  of  my  special  older  friends  I  can¬ 


not  part  with.  For  example,  there  are  Granger’s 
Shag  and  Fury,  such  lovely  holly  leaves  always 
covered  with  orchid  bicolored  blooms,  that 
sometimes  have  white  edges.  I  do  believe  that 
Fury  is  a  supreme  of  Shag,  they  are  so  similar. 
Other  favorites  are  Naomi’s  Jubilee  and  Perky, 
with  a  profusion  of  white  perky  double  flow¬ 
ers,  edged  in  a  fringe  of  deep  orchid,  and 
Jubilee  with  her  large,  silky  round  leaves  and 
coral  pink  double  blooms,  both  having  twelve 
blossoms  per  stem.  I  always  admire  Tinari’s 
Lilian  Jarrett  with  her  large  speckled  leaves 
and  double  coral  pink  flowers  that  also  come 
twelve  to  the  stem.  It  appears  in  every  show 
and  has  been  a  consistent  queen  in  this  area. 
Lilian  Jarrett  Supreme  has  even  larger  blooms 
and  is  also  excellent. 

Richter’s  Indiana  Waltz  has  lovely  foliage 
and  single  pink  blooms,  fringed  in  darker  pink 
and  Daisy  Mae  has  good  dark  open  girl  leaves 
and  double  fuchsia  blooms.  Both  are  really 
profuse  bloomers.  Granger’s  Delft  Imperial  is 
a  double  bright  blue  geneva,  and  is  so  easy  to 
shape  and  grow  into  a  show  plant. 

Lyon’s  Pink  Commotion  has  21/^”  pink 
crested  stars.  Paul  Bunyan  is  a  deep  fuchsia 
double,  twelve  blooms  per  stem.  This  plant 
grows  upward  for  me  but  I  have  seen  it  grown 
beautifully  in  our  shows.  Bud’s  Mint  Cham¬ 
pagne  has  the  prettiest  variegated  green  and 
white  leaves  and  is  covered  with  lavender  and 
white  double  blossoms.  And  who  could  ever 
give  up  Bertha  Mills’  Sea  Grape?  This  plant 
has  everything  —  dark  wavy  leaves,  lots  of 
grape-colored,  heavily  fringed  semi-double 
blooms.  Lyon’s  White  Perfection,  an  excellent 
double,  is  as  good  as  its  name. 

We  are  also  excited  about  a  number  of 
recent  introductions.  One  of  these  is  Haga’s 
Norlina.  Many  here  agree  that  this  is  a  good 
double  fringe  purple  to  continue  to  propagate. 
Another  is  Granger’s  Pink  Coquette,  a  husky, 
true-pink  semi-double  fringed  geneva,  with 
large  wavy  leaves,  a  fast  grower  and  good 
bloomer.  Lyon’s  three  big  ones  around  here  are 
Bullwinkle,  an  excellent  purplish-red  double; 
Bilko,  a  crinkly  deep  double  blue  geneva  star, 
and  Ladies  Aid,  a  double,  orchid  bicolor.  The 
huge  blossoms  on  all  these  should  please  every- 

(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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From  time  to  time  I  get  letters  from  clubs 
asking  for  my  interpretation  on  why  the  judges 
do  or  do  not  follow  the  rules  as  they  under¬ 
stand  them.  In  some  instances  the  judges  have 
followed  the  rules,  and  in  others  they  have 
not.  May  I  urge  all  judges  to  read  the  Hand¬ 
book,  all  issues  of  the  magazine,  including 
the  July  issue  and  any  other  information  which 
may  be  published  on  this  subject.  Also  the 
teachers  should  keep  up  to  date  on  all  infor¬ 
mation. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  several 
judges  in  various  shows  have  found  Lilian 
Jarrett  entered  in  variegated  foliage  class, 
rather  than  according  to  the  color  of  the  blos¬ 
som  which  is  double  pink.  The  judges  have 
refused  to  judge  these  plants  because  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  Handbook  (July  issue)  regis¬ 
tered  varieties  did  not  list  them  as  variegated 
foliage.  I  have  been  in  contact  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tinari  who  originated  this  variety  and 
suggested  to  them  that  they  add  the  figure  7 
to  the  code  information  which  is  for  variegated 
foliage.  They  were  most  cooperative  and 
agreed  to  make  this  addition  which  should 
clear  up  the  trouble,  as  this  variety  may  have 
either  plain  or  variegated  foliage. 

Q.  In  judging  a  show  for  the  Green  Rosette 
should  a  judge  give  the  club  5  points  if  there 
is  one  or  more  entries  even  though  the  entries 
do  not  receive  either  the  Gold  or  Purple  award? 
A.  Yes,  the  club  is  entitled  to  receive  the  full 
5  points. 

Q.  May  the  judges  award  blue  ribbons  to  one 
or  more  of  the  three  plants  entered  in  the  class 
for  the  Gold  and  Purple  rosette  awards  even 
though  neither  rosette  is  given? 

A.  Yes,  the  judges  are  required  to  give  blue 
ribbons  (but  no  red  or  white)  to  all  plants  in 
this  class,  if  they  are  worthy  to  receive  them. 
Q.  Is  there  a  new  way — or  third  method  of 
judging  in  addition  to  the  merit  and  competi¬ 
tive  method? 

A.  No,  there  may  be  a  difference  in  points 
given  for  symmetry,  floriferousness,  condition, 
size  and  color  of  blossoms  but  the  total  score 
would  still  be  the  same,  100  points. 

Q.  Does  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America 
plan  to  make  changes  in  the  scale  of  points  for 
specimen  plants? 

A.  Definitely  not.  It  is  now  well  established. 


accepted,  and  used  by  all  plant  society  shows 
wherever  African  violet  specimen  plants  are 
entered.  Also  it  is  widely  known  and  extensive¬ 
ly  used  by  all  African  Violet  Society  of  America 
members. 

Q.  May  judges  eliminate  a  plant  from  their 
consideration  because  there  is  a  sucker? 

A.  Yes,  they  may. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  size  of  plants  which 
may  receive  blue  ribbons  or  other  awards? 

A.  No,  not  unless  it  is  so  stated  in  the  sched¬ 
ule. 

Q.  May  the  class  for  the  Gold  and  Purple 
rosette  specify  a  certain  size  plant? 

A.  No,  they  may  not,  these  are  National 
awards,  the  rules  are  not  made  by  the  local 
club. 

Q.  Is  a  nonblooming  plant  eligible  to  receive 
an  award? 

A.  No,  all  25  points  for  floriferousness,  15  for 
size  of  bloom,  and  10  on  color  of  bloom,  which 
is  a  total  of  50  points  would  have  to  be  de¬ 
ducted.  Also  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
take  off  some  points  on  condition  and  sym¬ 
metry,  which  would  bring  the  total  number 
of  points  well  under  50  points. 

Q.  Does  the  show  or  judges  chairman  have 
the  authority  to  instruct  the  judges  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  asking  them  to  give  awards  in  certain 
classes  or  certain  entries? 

A.  No,  a  chairman  may  ask  the  judges  to  be 
lenient  due  to  a  poor  growing  season  or  that 
this  is  the  club’s  first  show.  The  judges  Hand¬ 
book  “The  decision  of  the  judges  is  final  as 
regards  the  relative  merits  of  entries.” 

Q.  What  is  considered  an  unusual  container 
for  growing  African  violet  plants? 

A.  Since  most  all  specimen  plants  are  entered 
in  clay,  plastic  or  other  types  of  plain  pots 
which  are  covered  with  foil  or  some  other 
similar  material  for  uniformity,  some  novelty 
containers  might  classify  as  unusual.  Some 
pieces  of  driftwood,  stones  or  rocks  and  other 
such  materials  if  the  proper  size  to  plant  in 
would  certainly  be  termed  as  unusual.  It  takes 
someone  with  great  imagination  and  original¬ 
ity  to  recognize  something  which  is  truly  an 
unusual  container. 
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Life  Time  Judges’ 
Examination  Questions 

Judges  who  are  eligible  to  apply  for  Life 
Time  Judges  Certificates,  please  refer  to  rules 
VII  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  1964  June  issue  of  the 
magazine.  Please  carefully  read  the  July  Hand¬ 
book,  Judges  Handbook,  and  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  including  the  minutes  of  the  Dallas 
board  of  directors  meeting  for  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation.  There  is  now  a  change  in  the  number 
of  points  for  the  Gold  and  Purple  rosettes  since 
the  Judges  Handbook  (yellow  cover).  The 
answers  to  all  questions  will  be  found  in  some 
of  the  material  above  mentioned.  For  clarity 
and  speed  please  type  answers  if  at  all  possible. 

1.  Name  10  chairmen  necessary  for  African 
violet  shows. 

2.  Give  some  duties  of  each  chairman. 

3.  A.  Which  committee  is  responsible  to  dis¬ 
qualify  entries  which  arrive  after  the  entry 
books  are  closed? 

B.  Which  committee  is  responsible  to  dis¬ 
qualify  entries  from  consideration  of  the 
judges? 

4.  A.  Which  committee  checks  the  entries  re¬ 
corded  in  entry  books  against  the  entries 
which  are  staged? 

B.  Give  3  major  causes  for  disqualification 
of  entries. 

5.  A.  Give  the  number  of  judges  each  panel 
should  have. 

B.  How  many  clerks  should  be  assigned  to 
each  panel  of  judges? 

6.  A.  Who  is  responsible  to  compile  a  list  of 
award  winners? 

B.  Give  5  qualifications  of  a  judge. 

7.  A.  When  is  point  scoring  necessary? 

B.  Are  judges  permitted  to  enter  the  show 
room  before  staging  is  completed? 

8.  A.  Give  the  two  methods  of  judging. 

B.  Describe  how  the  two  methods  differ. 

9.  A.  How  many  points  may  be  given  for 
award  ribbons  toward  sweepstake  points? 
B.  How  many  points  must  a  tri-color  award 
have? 

10.  A.  Name  the  three  rosette  awards  Affiliated 
organizations  are  eligible  to  receive. 

B.  Name  three  organizations  which  are 
permitted  to  affiliate  with  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America. 

C.  How  many  points  are  necessary  to  win 
the  Gold  rosette? 

D.  How  many  points  are  necessary  to  win 
the  Purple  rosette? 

E.  How  many  points  are  necessary  to  win 
the  Green  rosette? 

11.  A.  How  many  plants  are  required  to  make 


an  entry  in  the  Gold  and  Purple  class? 

B.  How  soon  should  an  Affiliated  organiza¬ 
tion  wait  before  returning  the  Gold  and 
Purple  rosettes  to  the  National  chairman, 
if  they  are  not  awarded? 

12.  A.  What  percentage  of  entries  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  specimen  plants  to  win  the 
Green  rosette  award? 

B.  Which  method  of  judging  may  be  used? 

13.  A.  Give  number  of  points  Horticulture  may 
receive  in  awarding  the  Green  rosette? 

B.  Give  the  number  of  points  the  following 
may  receive:  Theme — Motif,  Staging,  Edu¬ 
cational  Display  and  National  Objectives. 

14.  Describe  the  following  concerning  show 
plants:  symmetry,  floriferousness,  condi¬ 
tion,  size  of  bloom  and  color  of  bloom. 

15.  A.  Are  plants  which  have  one  or  more 
suckers  disqualified? 

B.  Name  the  9  steps  necessary  to  produce 
a  show  plant. 

16.  A,  List  5  good  qualities  to  consider  in  a 
good  seedling. 

B.  List  5  faults  to  consider  in  judging 
seedlings. 

17.  A.  Name  5  species. 

B.  In  judging  species,  do  the  judges  consider 
form  or  symmetry? 

18.  A.  Should  Episcias  be  entered  in  a  show 
without  flowers? 

B.  In  judging  gloxinias,  are  buds  counted 
as  blossoms? 

19.  A.  Name  5  insects  or  diseases  common  to 
African  violets. 

B.  Describe  symptoms  of  the  above  insects 
or  diseases. 

20.  A.  Give  5  rules  or  requirements  to  be¬ 
come  a  Life  Time  Judge. 

B.  Define  5  terms  used  in  African  violet 
shows. 


We  Judged  and  Found  .  .  . 

by  Lizeta  Tenney  Hamilton 
Oradell,  New  Jersey 

Of  the  several  shows  I  have  judged,  the 
points  lost  most  often  in  the  order  listed  were: 
(1)  For  leaves  that  should  be  removed  in  order 
to  improve  symmetry  of  plant  (2)  For  dam¬ 
aged  or  marked  leaves  (3)  For  spent  blossoms. 

At  no  time  did  the  extra  leaves  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  plant  as  to  horticulture  or 
size  of  plant.  I  find  judges  just  as  quick  to 
give  a  blue  to  the  small  plant  (or  perhaps 
quicker)  as  to  the  large  plant. 


Have  you  renewed  your  membership  in  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.? 
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New  Judges,  Teaehers 

By  Ruth  Carey 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Judges  and  teachers  qualified  since  the 

July  Handbook  was  printed  are  as  follows: 

TEACHERS 

Charles  Day,  220  West  Sunset  Road,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78209 

Mrs.  George  D.  Yantis,  224  Montclair  Dr., 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78412 

Mrs.  Clarissa  Harris,  757  Athens  Blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.  90044 

JUDGES 

ALABAMA: 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Austin,  1221  41st  St.,  W.  Birming¬ 
ham,  8  , 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Cadden,  817  4th  Court,  West  Bir¬ 
mingham 

Mrs.  Ledley  Cox,  1437  41st  Bellview  Heights, 
Birmingham 

Mrs.  Ed  R.  Davis,  Box  16,  509  Valley,  Monte- 
vallo 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Harrell,  Box  43,  Peterson 

Mrs.  Lawson  Ingram,  Route  1,  Box  144,  Monte- 
vallo 

FLORIDA: 

Mrs.  Wm.'  B.  Buchanan,  480  N.E.  29th  St., 
Miami 

Mrs.  Johnnie  Maiorana,  5789  S.W.  42nd  St., 
Miami 

Mrs.  Celia  Pippinger,  231  Alesio  Ave.,  Coral 
Gables 

GEORGIA: 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Moffitt,  2311  Heron  St.,  Bruns¬ 
wick  " 

ILLINOIS: 

Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Schroeder,  1739  North  74 
Court,  Elmwood  Park 

NEW  JERSEY: 

Edward  Burns,  330  Jordon  Road,  New  Milford 

Mrs.  Florence  Bums,  330  Jordon  Road,  New 
Milford 

Mrs.  Lois  Buschke,  90  Woodside  Ave.,  Has- 
brouck  Heights 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Dommenge,  27  Michigan  Ave., 
Hasbrouck  Heights 

Mrs.  Richard  Fallerman,  39  Rickland  Rd.,  Old 
Tappan 

Mrs.  Gladys  Heyliger,  112  Hackensack  Ave., 
Harrington  Park 

Mrs.  Ethel  Palmer,  71  Portland  Place,  Mont¬ 
clair 

Mrs.  Hertha  Ponko,  41  Sunrise  Rd.,  Old  Bridge 
SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Gustafson,  12  Lisa  Dr.,  Green¬ 
ville  29607 

OKLAHOMA: 

Mrs.  Ethel  Reed,  Muskogee 
TEXAS: 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Chapman,  2005  Briarcliff,  Beau¬ 
mont 

Mrs.  Lee  Hicks,  3213  Stadium  Dr.,  Fort  Worth 
76109 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Hollingshead,  442  Burnside  Dr.,  San 
Antonio  78912 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Stuart,  1325  Thomas  Rd.,  Beau¬ 
mont  77706 

Mrs.  Byron  E.  Taggart,  326  Barbara  Dr.,  San 
Antonio  16 


New  Use  For 
Paper  Towels 

hy  Vera  Robbie,  Bakersfield,  California 

In  caring  for  my  violets,  I  have  discovered 
a  little  trick,  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  violet 
friends. 

No  matter  how  hard  I  try  not  to  over¬ 
water,  I  sometimes  find  one  of  my  plants  just 
too  wet  and  if  left  alone  without  help,  it 
would  rot  off. 

I  keep  a  roll  of  paper  towels  on  hand 
(they  are  made  to  absorb).  I  take  a  towel  and 
fold  it  over,  then  fold  it  over  again,  and  then 
roll  it  up  into  a  tight  roll  and  tuck  it  down 
into  the  side  of  the  pot — not  too  far.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  excess  water  is  drawn  off  into  the 
towel.  Sometimes,  it  requires  a  second  towel. 
For  a  small  pot,  I  use  only  part  of  the  towel. 

For  new  baby  transplants,  I  find  that 
being  too  wet  is  the  reason  for  so  many  fail¬ 
ures.  A  paper  towel  will  save  many  of  them. 
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CLUB  R/yrES  AVAILABLE  .  . 

ENGAGEMENT  BOOK 
IS  HANDSOME  GIFT 

A  charming  engagement  book  is  now  avail- 
able.  It’s  Volume  1  of  an  annual  publication 
featuring  African  Violets  and  their  ‘Kissin 
Cousins’:  Fifty-three  pictures  of  flower  arrange¬ 
ments,  holiday  decorations,  table  settings  and 
horticultural  specimens  .  .  .  all  devoted  to 
African  Violets,  gloxinias  and  other  gesneriads. 
With  112  pages,  size  6”x8”,  there  is  space  for 
recording  daily  appointments  and  special  plant 
notes. 

A  full  color  cover,  and  individual  box 
make  it  a  handsome  gift  for  a  flower  loving 
friend  as  well  as  a  beautiful  and  useful  item 
for  your  own  use.  It  will  also  have  information 
on  how  to  join  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.  Your  society  and  its  members 
have  contributed  a  great  amount  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  made  this  publication  possible. 
It  will  be  sold  by  florist  shops,  book  shops, 
etc.  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Our  original  interest  was  to  give  publicity 
to  our  plants  and  society.  Hearthside  Press, 
Inc.,  the  publishers,  in  gratitude  for  our  help, 
have  agreed  to  give  $.10  to  your  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.  for  each  copy  sold 
through  our  affiliated  clubs. 

The  Affiliated  Chapters  will  receive  a  let¬ 
ter  explaining  the  calendar  and  quoting  quan¬ 
tity  rates  for  club  purchases  for  resale.  This 
will  enable  the  local  clubs  to  earn  money  for 
their  own  treasuries  and  help  their  National 
society  at  the  same  time.  Clubs  should  order 
directly  from  the  publishers  on  the  form  on 
that  letter. 

Members  who  do  not  belong  to  local  clubs 
and  wish  one  or  more  calendars  for  themselves 
or  for  gifts  may  obtain  them  by  ordering  them 
from  the  Knoxville  office  and  enclosing  $1.50 
for  each  calendar  desired.  Remember  cash  with 
order.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  and 
send  to  AVSA,  Inc.  Cal.  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  1326, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Only  those  purchased  from  local  clubs  or 
the  Knoxville  office  will  return  10c  to  society. 
If  your  club  does  not  receive  letter  on  special 
club  rates  please  write  to  Mrs.  Bell  at  Knox¬ 
ville  office  for  a  copy. 


Is  your  membership  about  to  expire  in 
the  African  Violet  Society  of  America?  Send 
your  renewal  to  African  Violet  Society,  P.  O. 
Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


NOVEL  DISPLAYS  —  These  two  novel  displays  were  used 
by  the  First  AVS  of  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  to  show 
off  the  many  beautiful  Africxm  Violets  at  its  fifth  annual 
violet  show,  "Violets  on  Parade."  Other  lovely  arrange¬ 
ments  were  displayed  on  15  tables,  the  "100  Best"  table 
receiving  much  comment. 


Hove  you  ever  thought  of  giving  a  year's 
membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  as  a  gift  for  Christmas  or  os  a  birth¬ 
day  gift?  A  gift  card  will  be  enclosed. 
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Lizeta  Tenney  Hamilton,  675  Soldier  Hill  Road 
Oradell,  New  Jersey  07649 


This,  our  first  message  to  you,  brings  our 
heartiest  greetings.  We  wish  you  a  happy 
and  successful  1964-1965  season. 


Raleigh  African  Violet  Society 

Mrs.  0.  D.  Fleming,  Jr.,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  “Any  Time  Is  Violet  Time”  4-3-64 


If  we  can  be  of  any  help  in  any  way  please 
feel  free  to  write  to  us.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  all  the  answers  but  we  are  willing  to 
try  real  hard! 

We  will  be  most  happy  to  receive  a  copy  of 
your  year  book  and  your  show  schedule  as  well 
as  new  ideas  that  have  proven  successful  to 
to  you.  We  are  “full  of  ideas”  and  will  always 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  share  them  with  you. 

We  would  like  you  to  send  us  your  presi¬ 
dent’s  name,  address  and  date  the  term  of 
offices  ends.  We  would  also  like  the  names  of 
members  with  their  addresses.  And,  PLEASE, 
when  you  send  anything  in  to  us  add  the 
office  you  hold  after  your  name. 

If  we  are  a  bit  slow  or  make  a  mistake  of 
error  or  omission,  be  patient  and  let  us  know 
immediately — this  is  new  to  us  and  we  are 
indeed  working  very  hard  at  our  new  job. 

A  stamped  addressed  envelope  will  always 
help — fortunately  our  mail  is  heavy,  just  as 
we  would  have  it. 

GREEN  ROSETTE  AWARD  WINNERS 
Affiliated  Chapter  Award 

Lehigh  Valley  African  Violet  Society 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Paul,  Show  Chairmen 
Theme:  ^'Purple,  Pink  and  Lavender”  4-25-64 

African  Violet  Society  of  Syracuse 
Mrs.  Harold  Rienhardt,  Show  Chairman 
Theme:  ‘Wiolets  Through  the  Years”  4-4-64 

Columbus  African  Violet  Society 

Mrs.  George  Markel,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  Wiolets  in  Orbit”  4-22-64 

Jamestown  African  Violet  Club 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Pratt,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  African  Enchantment”  4-18-64 

African  Violet  Study  Club 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Sewell,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  ^'Swedish  Rhapsody”  3-25-64 

Moby  Dick  African  Violet  Club 

Mrs.  Violette  V.  Pfeninger,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  Wiolets  By  the  Sea”  4-4-64 


African  Violet  Society  of  Pioneer  Valley 
Mrs.  George  Bordent,  Show  Chairman 
Theme:  ^Wiolets  for  Happiness”  4-2-64 

Capital  District  AVS  and  AVS  of  Albany 
Mrs.  David  Cook,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Hopper, 
Show  Chairmen 

Theme:  ''Moods  in  Violets”  3-18-64 

African  Violet  Society  of  Staten  Island 

Mr.  Fred  Hall,  Jr.,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  "World's  Eair  of  Violets”  4-10-64 


African  Violet  Society  of  Rochester  &  Vicinity 

Mrs.  P.  Slepian,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  "Violets  on  the  Mall”  5-3-64 


Bay  State  African  Violet  Society 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Flanagan, 

Show  Chairmen 

Theme:  "Violet  Holidays”  5-1-64 

Des  Moines  African  Violet  Club  #1  &  #2 
Mrs.  Marie  Ilstrup,  Show  Chairman 
Theme:  "April  Romance”  4-25-64 


Glass  City  African  Violet  Club 

Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  "Violet  Cargo”  4-30-64 


Lower  Connecticut  African  Violet  Club 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Frazier,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  "Violets  in  Space”  5-2-64 

Seattle  Saintpaulia  Society,  Inc. 

Philip  Aaron,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  "Violets  and  Driftwood”  4-25-64 

North  Shore  African  Violet  Society 
Mrs.  Charles  Craig,  Show  Chairman 
Theme:  "Violets  Along  the  North  Shore” 

4-25-64 

First  African  Violet  Society  of  Cary 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Jones,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  "Violets  to  the  Sea”  4-25-64 

Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter 

Mrs.  John  Freu,  Show  Chairman 

Theme:  "Violets  By  The  Sea”  5-22-64 

“African  Violet  Study  Club, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mrs.  J.  Q.  Sewell,  Show  Chairman, 

Theme:  “Swedish  Rhapsody”  3-25-64 
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New  Affiliated  Chapter 

Rocky  Mountain  African  Violet  Council 
Denver,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Paul  Kiesling,  president  6-1-64 


PRIZE  WINNING  PLANTS 

Will  be  yours  if  you  use 

WALLACE  PRODUCTS 

"Golden  Earth"  "Floral  Mix" 
"Holy  Cow"  dehydrated  manure 
"Wallace  Mineral" 

"Atlas  Fish  Emulsion" 

Write  for  new  price  sheets 

We  now  serve  you  better  from 
'our  new  and  larger  plant. 

WALLACE  CORPORATION 

7600  South  Valley  Highway 
Englewood,  Colorado  80110 


HERE^S  CDRRECTIQN 

Dilute  Ascorbic  Acid 

On  page  50  of  the  June  issue  of  The  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine  in  Mrs.  William  J.  Krog- 
man’s  article  on  “Violet  Growing,”  under  the 
sub-head  of  water,  the  last  sentence  should 
have  read:  “Water-ring-spots  (calcium)  can  be 
removed  by  making  a  solution  of  teaspoon 
of  ascorbic  acid  diluted  in  one  quart  of  warm 
water  and  gently  swabbed  on  the  water-rings 
or  calcium  spots  to  remove  the  same  from 
leaves  of  your  show  plants. 


-  Attention,  Advertisers 

Deadlines  for  advertising  copy  for  The  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine  are  as  follows: 

December  issue  .  Oct.  5 

March  issue  _  _  Jan.  5 

June  issue  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  .  April  5 

September  issue  . . . . .  July  5 


NOW  .  .  .  with  NEW 
Molded  Fiberglass  TRAYS! 

Interchangeable  on  any  Flora  Cart. 
1  tray  —  $8.50;  2  trays  —  $16.00; 
3  trays  —  $23.50.  F.O.B.  Cleveland. 


Enjoy  the  Finest  in  Indoor  Gardening! 


World's  Finest  Portable  Indoor  Greenhouse! 
Now  with  Rapid-Start  Fluorescent  Lights! 

Flora  Cart  is  the  original,  most  popular  movable  and 
practical  unit  for  easy  indoor  gardening!  Raise  luxurious 
African  Violets  .  .  .  force  spring  flowering  bulbs  and  get 
strong  plants  from  all  seeds  and  cuttings!  NOW  every 
Flora  Cart  comes  with  beautiful  new  molded  fiberglass 
trays  .  .  .  lightweight  and  strong,  easy  to  keep  clean 
and  impervious  to  moisture,  chemicals  or  weather! 
Choose  from  two  Flora  Cart  models:  3  Trays,  $57.00; 
2  Trays,  $44.50.  (Light  Fixtures  additional.)  Rugged 
lifetime  construction  of  satin  aluminum  tubing.  The 
large  heavy  duty  4"  diameter  rubber-tired,  ball  bearing 
swivel  casters  makes  it  easily  movable,  even  over , heavy 
carpeting!  Equip  your  Flora  Cart  with  Combolite  fix¬ 
tures  designed  especially  for  flower  culture,  combining 
incandescent  and  fluorescent  lights,  proved  superior  to 
either  one  alone!  New  Rapid-Start  fluorescent  lights. 
No  starters  are  necessary! 


NOTE — The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  Flora  Cart  were  happy  to 
again  present  a  Flora  Cart  (Model  CA2  complete  unit)  as  an  award 
at  the  1964  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  April  9,  10,  11,  1964. 
CLASS — Three  Specimen  plants  ( 1  true  purple,  1  pink  and  1  white, 
any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each  plant  must  score  at 
least  85  points.  These  plants  are  to  be  entered  in  the  regular 
classes  for  true  purples,  pinks  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953 —  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954 —  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955 —  Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

1956 —  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

1957 —  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas. 

1958 —  Mrs.  Edward  Casey.  Rochester,  New  York. 

1959 —  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

1960 —  Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Colyer,  Brightwaters,  New  York. 

1961 —  Mrs.  Joseph  Trost,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

1962 —  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shuey,  Richmond,  California. 

1964 — Mrs.  George  Phillips,  Arlington,  Texas. 


ORDER  TODAY  .  .  . 

Send  check  or  money  order. 
WRITE  for  catalog  of  Flora 
Carts,  accessories  and  Tips  on 
Indoor  Gardening! 

Dept.  C 

1311  West  80th  Street 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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AVS  AWARDS 

Chapters,  State  Councils  and  State  So¬ 
cieties  that  are  affiliated  with  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  are  privileged  to 
offer  the  National  Society’s  awards. 

The  Purple  and  Gold  Rosette  Awards  are  given 
providing: 

The  exhibitor  is  a  member  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Society  in  good  standing 
The  collection  of  three  plants  are  reg¬ 
istered  varieties 

The  collection  include  three  different 
named  varieties 

The  collection  be  exhibited  in  a  separate 
class 

The  collection  be  point  scored  by  three 
judges  of  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  America,  Inc. 

The  Purple  and  Gold  Rosette  Awards  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Affiliated  Chap¬ 
ters  Chairman  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.  not  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  show 
After  the  show  the  Judges’  report  should 
be  mailed  WITHIN  TWO  WEEKS  to 
the  Affiliated  Chapters  Chairman.  It 
is  urged  that  this  report  be  carefully 
completed  and  checked  before  mailing. 
The  return  of  the  rosettes,  IF  NOT 
AWARDED,  should  be  done  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  show  to  the  Affiliated  Chap¬ 
ters  Chairman. 

Sweepstakes: — Each  blue  ribbon  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  count  for  sweepstakes  in 

the  specimen  classes. 

The  Gold  Rosette  Award  will  be  given  for  the 
entry  scoring  the  highest  number  of 
points  above  90  points. 

The  Purple  Rosette  Award  will  be  given  for 
the  entry  scoring  the  second  highest 
number  of  points  above  90  points. 

Any  Affiliated  Chapter,  State  Society, 
Council,  or  two  or  more  Affiliated  Chapters 
who  may  join  together  to  sponsor  a  show,  may 
request  one  set  of  these  awards  for  amateur 
exhibitors  and  one  set  for  commercial  exhibit¬ 
ors  in  local  shows. 

Additionally,  State  Societies  and  Councils 
may  apply  to  Affiliated  Chapters  Chairman 
for  the  silver  bowl  award  to  be  given  for 
sweepstakes. 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Lizeta  Tenney  Hamilton 
Affiliated  Chapters  Chairman 
675  Soldier  Hill  Road 
Oradell,  New  Jersey  07649 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

unless  you  write  to  us  about  it.  Fast  solution 
depends  on  carefully  following  the  procedures 
outlined.  Your  officers  and  directors  are  very 
sorry  for  this  problem  and  the  inconvenience 
and  embarrassments  it  may  have  caused.  They 
are  most  anxious  to  have  you  take  the  steps  to 
correct  your  individual  portion  of  it.  Please 
be  sure  to  give  all  possible  information  in  your 
letter  and  see  that  it  goes  to  the  proper  person: 
For  rebates  Treasurer,  for  program  reservations 
Knoxville  office. 

The  slide  library  and  program  packets 
are  now  at  Knoxville.  It  is  ready  to  help  you. 
Use  it  with  confidence. 

Some  errors  and  some  omissions  have  been 
called  to  my  attention  in  the  July  Membership 
Handbook.  If  your  name  or  that  of  your  club 
has  been  omitted  or  contains  errors  it  will  help 
us  to  have  it  more  nearly  perfect  next  year  if 
you  will  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  send  the 
correct  information  to  Mrs.  Clarice  Bell.  Af¬ 
rican  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  P.  O.  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37901.  We  are  sorry  for 
such  errors  as  no  one  likes  to  be  omitted  nor 
to  have  addresses  or  names  incorrect.  With  a 
constantly  changing  list,  renewals,  etc.  it  will 
never  be  100%  perfect  but  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  correct  any  existing  errors  and  to 
perfect  our  system  to  eliminate  future  ones.  In 
the  meantime  your  understanding,  patience 
and  information  will  be  much  appreciated. 


Happy  Growing, 


C^Qurlon 


GROWING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

have  to  be  eliminated.  Hybridizing  is  a  won¬ 
derful  and  exciting  experiment  and  sometimes 
brings  forth  marvelous  results,  and  then  again 
sometimes  great  disappointment.  Hybridizers 
inevitably  will  have  a  ‘reverter’  now  and  then 
and  we’re  no  exception.  However,  each  year  the 
thrill  of  watching  our  new  seedlings  develop 
and  grow  to  blooming  age  is  worth  the  anxiety 
experienced  at  pollinating  time  of  whether 
they  will  take  or  not.  There  are  so  many  good 
crosses  to  be  made  it  is  hard  to  control  our 
desires  to  retire  to  hermitry  and  simply  polli¬ 
nate  all  our  Africant  violets! 


Send  names  and  descriptions  of  all  the 
new  varieties  released  to  the  public  since  1963 
to  Adele  Tretter  so  the  Master  Variety  List  can 

be  kept  up-to-date. 
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TOP  GROWERS 


FERTILIZERS 


Dosage:  1  Teaspoon  per  Gallon 
DELIVERED  PRICES  (Postage  Paid) 


Carton 

e  IC  East  of 

1  %3  Mississippi 

Cl 

^  I.UU  Mississippi 

1-LB.  Carton 

$1.25  " 

$1.50  ” 

Carton 

$4.95  ” 

$5.95  " 

Designed  and  Manufactured  by 

ROBERT  B.  PETERS  CO.,  INC 

2833  PENNSYLVANIA  ST.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


RICHTERS 

GREEI\HOUSE 

BIGGER 

AND 

BETTER 

Our  main  business  is  growing 
violets  bigger  and  better,  and  our 
greenhouses  are  growing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand. 

The  buildings  at  our  old  address  in 
Hammond  have  been  dismantled, 
and  we  are  enlarging  our  facilities 
in  Highland,  Indiana.  This  will 
consolidate  our  growing  in  one  lo¬ 
cation,  and  enable  us  to  serve  you 
better. 

Send  stamp  for  illustrated  folder. 
Rooted  cuttings  now  available  on 
1964  introductions.  Anticipate  your 
needs  for  winter  and  early  spring, 
and  order  now.  Mail  orders  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 

RICHTER'S  GREENHOUSE 

9529  Wicker  Park  Boulevard 
Highland.  Indiana 

(One  mile  south  of  Route  6,  on  U.S.  41) 
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Anne  Tinari 

A  letter  addressed  to  me  recently  from  far 
off  Rhodesia  stated,  “Dear  Anne,  Everyone 
talks  so  blithely  about  amazons,  girl  types,  du- 
ponts  genevas,  trailers,  stars  and  etc.  when 
African  violets  become  the  topice  of  discus¬ 
sion,  that  we  were  wondering  why  someone 
doesn’t  enlighten  us  members  in  these  far-flung 
outposts  who  haven’t  a  clue  as  to  what  they 
are  talking  about.”  This^  letter  struck  a  note 
of  duty  in  my  mind,  telling  myself  mentally 
that  someday  I  would  sit  down  and  write  of 
the  early  varieties  in  order  to  enlighten  the  be¬ 
ginner. 

However,  the  need  of  it  suddenly  became 
urgent  when  guiding  a  tour  through  our  green¬ 
house  one  day.  After  I  spoke  casually  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  types,  I  pointed  to  a  lush  bed  of 
Americas  and  remarked  to  the  group  how  this 
Dupont  type  is  still  a  favorite  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  at  the  National  AVSA  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  in  1946.  I  noticed  one  member 
inspecting,  at  close  range,  the  plant  as  if  to  see 
a  trademark  appear  on  the  foliage,  when  sud¬ 
denly  he  stated,  “You  keep  referring  to  the 
Duponts^  and  girl  types,  just  what  do  you 
mean?  What  are  we  supposed  to  look  for 
when  these  types  are  spoken  about?”  For  the 
first  time  realization  hit  very  hard  and  I  apol¬ 
ogized.  I  was  certainly  taking  a  lot  for  granted, 
the  human  error  we  make  everyday  of  our 
lives.  I  later  found  out  this  gentleman,  a  new 
and  enthusiastic  National  AVSA  member,  was 
taking  a  field  trip  to  a  violet  greenhouse  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  I.  without  knowl¬ 
edge  was  presenting  him  with  a  very  confused 
pictiiH'  of  vari(‘ti(‘S  that  were  all  new  to  him. 
But  one  thing  I  had  conquered,  was  his  ex¬ 
treme  curiosity  as  to  why  they  were  different 
since  after  all — they  were  all  African  violets. 

How  seldom  we  realize  the  heritage  we 
have  accumulated  over  the  past  25  years  of 
African  violet  popularity,  in  which  we  were 
all  privileged  to  participate  and  in  which  the 
American  hybridizer  hals  played  a  most  im¬ 
portant  role. 

But  to  start  at  the  beginning.  Have  you 
ever  probed  into  their  background  wondering 
how  specific  strains  and  types  really  came 
about?  Some  have  very  sound  logic  explana¬ 
tions  and  possess  genetic  names,  others  became 
known  through  a  series  of  pure  incidents,  and 
still  others  have  fascinating  stories  behind 
them. 


Of  the  original  species,  there  are  many 
good  and  accurate  accounts  of  their  origin  and 
history.  This  material  is  well  worth  reading 
and  can  be  found  in  many  former  issues  of  our 
National  AVSA  Magazine  or  in  detail  in  many 
full  length  African  violet  books,  found  in  any 
public  library.  But  the  types  and  various 
strains  developed  over  the  past  24  to  30  years 
have  'been  a  credit  to  most  American  hybrid¬ 
izers. 

.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  year  1935  when  the 
firm  of  Armacost  and  Royston  in  West  Los 
Angeles,  California,  listed  some  10  varieties  in 
their  catalog  this  year.  They  had  been  grown 
by  this  firm  since  1926  from  some  seeds  secured 
from  Benary’s  in  Germany  and  some  from 
Suttons  in  England.  Out  of  many  seedlings, 
few  seemed  to  have  distinct  traits.  Of  them 
10  were  chosen  and  named,  the  most  popular 
being  the  famous  Blue  Boy,  named  by  their 
propagator,  Mr.  Walter  Oertel.  The  rest  were 
all  given  names  pertaining  to  the  sea,  Neptune, 
Viking,  Norseman,  Admiral,  Amethyst,  Com¬ 
modore,  Mermaid  and  Sailor  Boy.  These  va¬ 
rieties  possessed  mainly  the  plain  type  leaf 
and  many  times  have  been  called  the  boy  leaf. 


NEPTUNE^ — ^Neptune  is  a  very  robust  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  plant.  It  hcxs  a  flab  compact 
habit  of  growth.  Leaves  are  ovate  with  toothed 
edges,  rounded  at  base  and  tapered  at  tips. 
Under  surfaces  of  leaf  ore  flushed  wine,  upper 
surface  glossy#  dark  to  reddish  green.  Leaves 
are  larger  than  average.  Flowers  are  large# 
round  cmd  velvety.  They  are  produced#  medi¬ 
um  length  stems  close  to  the  foliage. 
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SAILOR  BOY—Sailor  Boy  is  an  attractive  little 
plant  with  drooping  foliage  which  tends  to 
hang  down  over  edge  of  pot.  The  leaves  are 
heart  shaped,  smaller  than  average,  shiny  and 
medium  green.  The  flowers  are  held  well 
above  the  foliage  in  clusters  of  2  -  7  blossoms. 
They  are  possibly  a  little  more  blue  in  color 
than  donontha. 


PAINTED  GIRL — ^Typical  "girl  type"  leaf  with 
scalloped  edge  and  creamy  white  spot  in  center 
of  leaf. 


AMERICA — A  typical  Dupont  type  with  thick 
flesh  leaf  and  large  blossoms. 

This  plant  shows  what  is  known  as  the  "Girl 
Tyi^"  leaf  with  scalloped  edge  and  creamy 
white  spot  in  center  of  leaf.  Variety  shown: 
Painted  Girl. 


VIKING— -Viking  has  a  compact,  flat  method 
of  growth.  The  rather  small  leaves  ore  heart 
shape,  with  toothed  edge.  The  quilted,  glossy 
leaves  are  quite  dork  in  color  with  a  light 
streak  up  the  center.  The  back  of  the  leaves 
are  flushed  with  wine  red  which  shows 
through  on  the  top.  The  small  flowers  grow  in 
the  center  of  the  plant  and  are  held  well  above 
the  foliage  in  clusters  of  4  to  6.  Blossoms  with 
6  to  8  petals  ore  not  uncommon.  They  are  a 
deep  reddish  purple  in  color  and  are  perfectly 
straight  around  the  edge.  Viking  is  a  distinct 
variety. 
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referring  to  the  popular  Blue  Boy,  for  want  of 
a  better  explanation.  One  must  also  understand 
there  is  no  sexual  difference  to  attribute  this 
title.  The  foliage  and  flower  colors  ranged 
from  medium  blue  to  dark  purple.  Varieties 
like  Norseman  and  Neptune  had  a  more  round¬ 
ed  leaf-type  foliage.  One  of  our  early  issues 
of  the  AVSA  Magazine  featured  a  flyleaf  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  copy  of  a  painting  of  Norseman. 


NORSEMAN  —  An  early  Armacost  &  Royston 
variety. 


The  next  great  variegation  type  was  the 
variety  Blue  Girl  originated  in  1941  at  the 
Ulery  Greenhouses  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  This 
was  a  sport  or  mutation  of  the  variety  Blue 
Boy,  first  found  growing,  we  are  told,  in  a 
bench  among  the  Blue  Boys.  Its  appearance 
was  entirely  different,  but  rather  weak  and 
not  too  prosperous  at  first.  The  second  and 
third  generations,  however,  increased  in 
strength  and  vitality  being  later  patented  by 
Ulery’s.  From  this  variety  many  other  lovely 
plants  possessing  the  beautiful  notched,  scal¬ 
loped,  and  fluted  foliage  with  distinct  white 
spot  in  center  of  leaf  next  to  the  petiole  origi¬ 
nated.  It  seems  that  for  many  years  after  this 
introduction  all  other  plants  having  this  type 
foliage  were  given  feminine  names  such  as 
Sailor  Girl,  Painted  Girl,  Lavender  Girl  and 
scores  of  others. 

In  1944,  before  our  first  African  violet  list 
was  published,  when  we  were  still  very  young 


enthusiastic  collectors,  we  first  saw  the  lovely 
Dupont  type  at  the  private  greenhouses  of 
Mrs.  William  Dupont  in  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware.  You  may  have  heard  the  story  of  how 
she,  in  the  early  years  of  African  violet  interest 
in  this  country,  imported  seed  from  England 
and  among  the  plants  grown  were  some  of  the 
very  thick  leaf  types  with  very  large  blossoms. 
The  distinct  characteristic  of  the  thick,  fleshy 
leaf  and  long  pencil-like  petiole  made  it  rather 
difficult  to  propagate  but  we  noticed  they  were 
entirely  different  from  any  of  the  some  25 
collectors  varieties  we  possessed.  We  asked  her 
permission  to  call  these  the  Dupont  type.  The 
first  one  introduced  in  our  catalog  in  1945  was 
Dupont  Lavender  Pink,  although  it  was  more 
lavender  than  pink.  It  delighted  us  no  end 
as  the  true  pink  had  not  yet  hit  the  commercial 
market. 

Later,  many  times,  we  regretted  this.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  many  people  enfringed  on  her 
kindness  as  a  private  grower  and  hybridizer. 
However,  many  blue  shades  of  this  type  were 
introduced,  mainly  Dupont  Blue  and  Blue 
Delaware  and  a  large  group  of  seedlings  num¬ 
bering  from  1  to  6  which  were  purchased 
and  grown  by  the  firm  of  Good  &  Reese  in 
Springfield,  Ohio.  The  lovely  cultivar  Christ¬ 
ina  was  the  only  variety  named  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Dupont  and  considered  by  her  the  love¬ 
liest  of  her  cultivars.  In  corresponding  with 
me  she  wrote,  “It  is  the  only  seedling  I 
have  ever  named  and  the  name  I  chose  was 
Christina,  as  she  was  the  Queen  of  Sweden 
when  the  Swedes  first  set  foot  in  Delaware.” 
She  sold  us  her  entire  stock.  We  grew  it  for 
two  years  and  later  introduced  it  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  market.  Our  own  best  seedling  to 
come  from  Dupont  crosses  was  the  variety 
America,  still  popular  today  and  still  on  our 
current  listing- 

The  next  series  of  this  article  will  deal  with  the  years 
that  our  National  AVSA  was  founded,  the  amazons,  spoon- 
types,  and  the  first  stars.) 


“MISTER" 

Fine  foglike  spray  for  many 
uses.  House  plants,  humid¬ 
ity  producing,  Houssehold 
ironing,  window  cleaning. 

Sprays  pure  mist — ^no  drop¬ 
lets.  Fits  any  soda  bottle. 

Extra  cork. 

$1.00  each  ppd. 

SOUTH  SHORE  FLORAL  CO. 

1050  Quentin  Place  Woodmere,  N.Y. 
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Her  Dream  Is 
A  Greenhouse 

L.  V.  Lewis,  Big  Spring,  Texas 

Her  dream  is  a  greenhouse  for  her  violets 
— and  maybe  some  day  her  dream  will  become 
a  reality.  Only  recently  her  husband  built  her 
a  six-foot  stand  with  four  shelves  on  which 
were  constructed  Gro-Lux  lights.  She  has  near¬ 
ly  100  violets  and  as  she  says,  “They’re  all 
beautiful,  too!” 

But,  let  Mrs.  Martell  Lewis  of  2001  Ala¬ 
bama,  Big  Spring,  Texas,  tell  her  story: 

Once  the  bug  bites  you,  you’re  sunk!  I’m 
speaking  of  the  African  Violet  bug.  Six  years 
ago  I  was  given  an  African  Violet  on  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day.  The  plant  was  lovely.  I  took  care  of 
it  with  love,  but  I  guess  that  wasn’t  enough. 
It  soon  died. 

I  believe  what  I  really  needed  was  a  little 
“know  how,”  too.  Later  I  acquired  a  second 
one  and  began  my  long  quest  for  knowledge. 
Through  the  years  I  have  read  everything  I 
could  about  African  Violets. 

Today  I  still  have  that  second  plant.  It  is 
still  thriving.  It  became  a  challenge  to  me.  I 
wanted  to  know  more. 

When  I  first  became  “addicted”  my  hus¬ 
band  built  me  a  small  tray  with  a  light  over  it. 
It  was  large  enough  for  six  or  seven  plants, 
but  my  violets  soon  outgrew  it.  I  wasn’t  con¬ 
tent  to  just  grow  them — I  had  to  learn  to  root 
them,  too. 

My  first  try  at  growing  was  trial  and 
error,  but  I  soon  got  the  knack  of  it.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  I  was  giving  plants  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors. 

I  quickly  found  out  this  bug  was  con¬ 
tagious,  too.  My  friends  were  “bitten.” 

My  family  began  to  worry  about  me.  We 
were  beginning  to  eat  and  sleep  violets:  Violets 
in  the  kitchen,  violets  in  the  living  room,  vio¬ 
lets  in  the  bedroom — violets  everywhere.  My 
son  says  he  has  to  hack  his  way  through  the 
jungle  to  get  into  the  house.  But  it  really 
isn’t  that  bad,  yet!  I  guess  it  could  be.  My 
family  loves  to  tease  me  about  my  violets, 
but  goodnaturedly  overlook  my  “sickness,” 

I  guess  I’m  like  all  other  violet  lovers. 
I’ve  tried  everything  I  have  ever  read  on  vio¬ 
lets  and  settled  down  to  the  one  method  I  like 
best.  During  the  six  years  I’ve  struggled  with 
them,  I  just  wouldn’t  give  up  the  ship.  I  man¬ 
aged  to  dig  in  and  come  up  the  winner  as 


VIOLETS  IN  SPACE — “Violets  in  Space/'  emphasized  by  a 
suspended  rocket  decorated  with  violets,  was  the  theme 
of  the  fifth  annual  show  of  the  Lower  Connecticut  Valley 
African  Violet  Society  of  Essex,  Conn.  In  the  picture  are 
the  winners.  At  the  left  on  the  elevated  stand  are  Angela, 
Valor  and  Shag,  which  won  the  National  Gold  Rosette 
award  for  Mrs.  Miliam  Korlsen,  recipient  also  of  the 
sweepstakes  award  for  most  blue  ribbons  in  the  show  and 
a  special  award  for  her  Episcia.  At  the  right  are  Azure 
Beauty  and  Happy  Hooligan,  queen  and  runner-up,  won  by 
Mrs.  Fred  Markham;  and  Hybrid  Pink,  one  of  the  sweep- 
stakes  entered  by  Mrs.  Katie  Karlsen.  Special  awards  went 
to  Frank  Burton  and  Mrs.  Jean  Dolan  for  their  commercial 
plants  tables  and  to  the  Naugatonic  AV  club  for  the  best 
three  plants  entered  in  the  club  invitation  class.  Mrs.  Monte 
Frazier  and  Mrs.  Zacharias  Abbey  were  chairman  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  show. 


NEW  VARIETIES 

(Continued  from  Page  49) 

one. 

Lyon’s  Crown  of  Red  can  boast  of  the 
largest  blossom  I’ve  ever  had,  real  red  crested 
fringed  stars  at  least  2(4”  across.  It  propagates 
well  and  blooms  early — a  real  favorite. 

The  newest  cuttings  are  growing  fast  and 
information  is  being  received.  However,  I  have 
heard  only  from  the  middle  west.  How  about 
you  of  the  North,  South,  East  and  West?  Have 
the  varieties  we  recommend  done  well  for 
you?  What  are  your  favorites?  Any  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  furnish  will  be  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated,  even  though  I  cannot  answer  personal 
mail.  Learning  of  your  experience  in  growing 
the  newer  varieties  will  help  others  enjoy  the 
most  loved  houseplant,  truly  God’s  gift  of 
beauty. 


evidenced  by  my  beautiful  plants.  My  husband 
has  built  me  a  six-foot  stand  with  four  shelves 
and  Gro-Lux  lights.  That  shows  my  family  not 
only  tolerates  me.  They  even  help  me  out! 

Now  I  am  ready  to  go  on  to  bigger  and 
better  things.  Who  knows  what  the  future  may 
bring?  Maybe  my  dream,  a  greenhouse! 
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staff  Photos — Charles  Jacksc 


MRS.  G.  E.  RHODES  HOLDS  POODLE  “GIGI  ”,  AND  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
Violet  Has  Variegated  Foliage;  Foreground  Is  Portion  of  10,000 


raffic  Jam  Starts  Violet  Club 


By  Louise  Hollis 

Can  a  flower  show  really  cause  a  traffic 
jam? 

Will  the  crowd  overflow  and  practically 
knock  down  doors  just  to  see  a  flower  show? 

Answer  yes  to  both! 

“It  took  the  modest  little  African  Violet 
to  jam  traffic  at  Mitchell  and  Broad  streets 
Friday  (Nov.  8,  1946)  afternoon,”  reported 
Lenna  McKinley  the  following  day  in  a  news 
story  in  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  event  was  the  first  full-scale  African 
violet  show  in  the  world  and  it  was  sponsored 
by  a  group  of  “amateur”  local  growers.  Des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  historic  phenomenon,  the 
show  was  advertised  locally  and  tiny  ads  were 
placed  in  national  gardening  magazines. 

By  the  time  the  show  opened  at  H.  G. 
Hastings’  old  Mitchell  Street  address,  which 


was  located  where  Broad  today  intersects  Mit¬ 
chell,  inquiries  had  been  received  from  a  total 
of  29  states. 

The  news  story  continues:  “By  3  p.m. 
Atlanta  police  had  been  called  to  handle  the 
crowd.  By  7  p.m.  it  was  estimated  5,000  (per¬ 
sons)  had  seen  the  show.” 

According  to  Charles  J.  Hudson  Jr.,  show 
chairman  and  organizer  along  with  such  noted 
Atlanta  horticulturists  as  Mrs.  G.  E.  Rhodes 
and  Nelson  Crist,  more  than  8,000  visitors 
jammed  the  area  to  view  the  spectacle. 

“We  were  standing  on  tops  of  counters  in 
the  store  to  avoid  the  crowd,”  Mr.  Hudson 
remembers.  “Of  course,”  he  added,  “the  na¬ 
tional  rumor  that  the  mythical  yellow  violet- — 
the  ultimate  goal  of  ALL  African  Violet  hy¬ 
bridizers — would  be  exhibited  at  the  Atlanta 
show  added  to  the  tremendous  interest.” 

More  than  200  persons  exhibited  plants 
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during  the  two-day  show  representing  14 
states  from  Iowa  to  Pennsylvania.  At  the  time, 
it  was  noted,  Mr.  Hudson  was  just  as  amazed 
as  his  fellow  gardeners  who  had  warned  him 
there  were  not  enough  people  interested  in 
violet  culture  to  try  such  an  exhibition. 

The  African  Violet  was  discovered  in  1893 
in  Tanganyika,  Africa  (formerly  German  East 
Africa),  by  a  Baron  Walter  von  Saint  Paul,  a 
botanist.  He  sent  seeds  of  his  discovery  to  his 
father,  also  a  botanist  in  old  Silesia  (today  a 
province  of  Poland)  who  grew  the  first  known 
plants  in  Europe. 

According  to  •  Mr.  Hudson,  the  African 
Violet — which  really  isn’t  a  violet  at  all,  but 
a  member  of  the  Gesneria  family — found  its 
way  to  Germany,  then  England,  and  eventually 
was  brought  to  America  by  Ernest  Venary,  a 
New  York  botanist. 

Named  for  its  founder,  the  Saintpaulia — 
botanical  name  recognized  throughout  the  U.S. 
for  the  hairy  perennial  with  showy  flowers — 
has  grown  to  be  the  leading  house  plant  in  the 
country  today. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  recalls  that  her  hobby  of 
growing  prize-winning  violets  began  in  the 
early  1940s  when  a  friend  gave  her  one  plant 
of  the  U.S.  variety,  “Blue  Girl.”  At  the  time  her 
father  was  a  bed  patient  in  her  home.  She  and 
her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  found  them¬ 
selves  practically  confined,  too,  and  began  to 
grow  violets. 

They  ordered  seeds  from  the  very  limited 
suppliers  around  the  country  (none  was  avail¬ 
able  in  Atlanta)  and  started  on  a  hobby  of 
studying  and  hybridizing  that  was  to  grow  to 
more  than  10,000  plants. 

More  than  900  seedlings  later,  Mrs.  Rhodes 
estimates  that  about  30  are  outstanding.  Many 
have  been  registered  under  the  title  “Dixie 
Series”  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Brown  of  Newnan,  she 
said. 

The  African  Violet  Study  Club,  until  last 
year  known  as  the  Saintpaulia  Study  Club,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  very  small  neighborhood 
social  group  which  met  frequently  prior  to 
1946  to  exchange  seeds,  leaves,  and  individual 
discoveries  on  these  treasured  perennials. 

“We  talked  violets,”  Mrs.  Rhodes  said, 
“and  we  just  stuck  together.  When  we  decided 
to  have  the  show  in  1946,  we  secured  judges 
from  all  over  the  country.  They  came  from 
many  cities  including  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Ohio, 
two  from  Pennsylvania  and  there  was  one  from 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.” 

She,  too,  recalls  that  first  show  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd.  “We  had  to  have 
policemen  let  the  people  in  and  out  a  few  at 
a  time;  we  really  had  them  right  and  left,” 
she  laughed. 


MRS.  RHODES  DIVULGES  S^ICRETS 
She  Uses  Eggshells;  Fine  Charcoal 


HERE’S  WAY  TO  HAVE 

WINNING  SPECIMEN 
She  Shapes  Plant  by  Removing  Leaves 

After  the  show  closed  on  that  first  day, 
the  exhibitors  and  judges  met  to  discuss  plans 
to  organize  a  national  club. 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  America  was 
formed  that  same  night  with  250  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Hudson  was  named  temporary  chair¬ 
man.  Mrs.  Feme  Kellar  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

(Continued  on  Page  73) 
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By  Mary  Watts 
Athol,  Mass. 

Do  you  remember  when  we  were  children 
there  was  one  special  rhyme  we  used  to  chant 
in  a  sing-song  sort  of  way; 

Big  A,  little  a,  bouncing  B 
The  cat’s  in  the  cupboard  and  can’t 
see  me. 

What  an  exciting  picture  that  brought  to 
those  adventurous  young  minds.  Perhaps  we’re 
not  so  far  from  those  happy  days  as  we  some¬ 
times  think  when  we  look  just  a  little  way  into 
the  past  and  see  our  “big  A”  as  the  beginning 
of  our  Adventure  the  day  we  first  acquired 
“a”  violet.  This  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of 
nearly  all  Violet  stories  and  ours  was  off  to  a 
good  start  one  hot  day  late  in  July  of  ’59.  So— - 
off  we  go — bouncing  along  the  trail-adding 
“just  one  more  little  one”  each  time  with  a 
sort  of  childish  glee  thinking  “one  more  will 
never  be  noticed  and  I  can  slip  it  in — while 
the  cat’s  in  the  cupboard  and  can’t  see  me”. 
And  as  we  travel  along  our  acquiring  trail 
we  soon  find  branching  roads  that  must  surely 
be  explored  too,  for  only  by  knowing  about 
these  side  roads  will  we  come  to  the  Main 
Highway  of  knowledge  with  our  lovely  Violets, 

My  story  is  mainly  about  those  side  roads, 
what  we  have  found  and  just  what  we  do  to 
arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  Main  Highway. 
Our  first  issue  of  the  African  Violet  magazine 
after  joining  the  National  Associat’on,  was 
December  1959  and  Grace  Arndt  had  an  article 
in  it  “Let’s  Show  them  King  Size”.  What  an 
incentive  for  a  novice!  The  next  issue,  March 
1960,  had  an  unusually  helpful  story  saying 
“African  Violets  are  Like  People”  and  con¬ 
tained  a  detailed  account  by  John  and  Mabel 
Gutridge  of  just  how  they  cared  for  their  plants. 
Accompanying  the  article  were  pictures  of 
some  of  their  lovely  show  plants,  26  to  27 
inches  in  diameter.  There  have  been  other 
helpful  accounts  in  our  magazine  by  many 
other  experienced  growers,  and  always  close 
by  has  been  our  first  Violet  Friend,  Betty 
Nelson,  to  give  a  helping  hand  or  a  bit  of 
advice  when  it  was  asked  for. 

In  the  March  1964  issue,  Mrs.  Gutridge 
speaks  again  of  “Growing  Better  Small  Plants”, 
and  saying  “if  a  plant  has  a  good  start  it  will 
develop  as  a  bigger  and  better  specimen”.  This 
we  believe  is  a  fact.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  basic  needs  of  violets,  i.e.  light,  humidity, 
type  of  soil,  etc.  No  two  of  us  have  exactly  the 
same  conditions  so  we  each  must  find  the  right 


Mary  and  Ralph  Watts  of  Roinbow  Violets,  Athol. 
Mass.,  holding  one  of  their  plants.  Calumet  Beacon, 
which  meosures  28  inches  in  diameter. 


solution  to  our  own  needs  by  applying  the 
general  principles  and  a  lot  of  common  sense, 

Here  is  what  we  have  worked  out  for  our 
conditions  and  needs.  All  of  our  plants  are 
grown  in  the  basement  under  fluorescent  lights 
These  are  left  on  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 
The  warm  and  cool  tubes  are  alternated  and 
one  long  shelf  has  Gro-Lux  bulbs  in  pairs  where 
the  plantlets  are  kept  when  first  put  into  21/4 
inch  pots  until  they  are  ready  for  threes.  The 
roots  develop  faster  and  therefore  the  tops  be¬ 
come  husky  plants  a  little  quicker  than  under 
normal  conditions.  All  plants  are  set  on  gravel, 
usually  chick  grits,  that  is  kept  moist. 

As  we  water  the  gravel  acts  as  drainage 
space  and  becomes  damp,  this  helps  keep  the 
humidity  up  to  where  we  like  it  maintained 
— between  55  and  60. 

When  we  first  put  down  our  leaves  they 
are  started  in  clear  vermiculite  or  zonolite. 
When  the  babies  are  big  enough  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  the}^  go  back  into  community  flats  of 
vermiculite  again.  Sometimes  there  is  an  oc¬ 
casional  baby  big  enough  for  a  small  pot.  We 
believe  by  putting  them  in  the  community 
flats  they  produce  stronger  root  systems,  quick¬ 
er  than  by  potting  up  too  soon.  Also  we  find 
we  have  very  little  loss  of  plantlets. 

And  how  do  we  feed  our  pets?  ALL 
plants,  from  leaves  to  mature  show  plants  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  feeding.  Usually  it  is  necessary 
to  water  just  once  a  week,  using  a  solution  of 
one-quarter  strength  as  recommended.  This 
is  done  in  rotation  (by  the  calendar).  First  a 
fish  emulsion,  leading  in  nitrogen,  such  as 
Liquid  Whale  or  Alaska;  second  week,  a 
fertilizer  higher  in  Phosphorous,  such  as  Plant 
Marvel;  the  third  week,  a  fertilizer  high  in 
Potash,  as  Hyponex;  and  then  the  next  time 
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GOLD  ROSETTE  WINNERS  —  "Malta",  "Lovely  Lady"  and  "Delft  Imperial"  are  the  three  registered  plants  that  won 
the  Gold  Rosette  ot  the  fifth  annual  show  held  by  the  African  Violet  Society  of  East  Bay,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Calif.  They 

were  entered  by  Mrs.  Izume  Dear,  who  also  won  Princess  of  the  Show  with  "Blue  Lace;"  and  winner  of  the  best 

light  blue  double;  best  miniature  with  "Golliwog"  and  first  and  second  with  "Delectable"  and  "Malta."  Mrs.  Edward 
Anschutz,  society  president  and  show  chairman,  won  Queen  of  the  Show  with  "Hi  Hopes."  Mrs.  Phil  Simpson  won 

the  best  artistic  arrangement  on  "Violet  Holiday,"  theme  of  the  show  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dias  was  winner  of  the 

Edena  Gardens  award  with  "Junipero  Serra." 


just  a  clear  warm  water.  Quite  often,  usually 
about  once  a  week  all  are  given  a  fine  fog 
spray  of  water  which  helps  the  humidity  and  is 
beneficial  to  the  leaves.  Once  a  month  every¬ 
thing,  plants,  walls  and  floors  are  given  a  fog 
spray  with  a  good  insecticide  such  as  Isotox, 
and  every  six  months  the  trays  are  treated  with 
V.-C.  13. 

Already  we  have  followed  several  by-paths 
in  our  great  adventure  but  even  more  stretch 
out  before  us.  We  are  hoping  to  make  the 
Show  that  they  are  setting  up,  down  the  Main 
Highway. 

When  our  plantlets  have  become  young 
plants  and  are  ready  for  pots  they  go  into 
a  soil  called  the  “University  of  California  mix”. 
This  has  proved  very  good  for  us  and  we  use 
it  entirely.  Now  their  roots  are  many  and 
strong  and  the  plants  shoot  right  along  and 
are  soon  ready  for  “threes”.  It  is  at  this  stage 
we  begin  to  find  our  potential  show  plants. 
When  repotting  if  we  handle  a  husky  plant 
with  good  shape  and  a  full  pot  of  roots,  it  is 


put  into  a  larger  size  pot,  maybe  a  4”,  and 
set  aside  on  a  shelf  with  others  to  be  given 
special  care.  While  in  the  small  pots  all  buds 
and  blossoms  are  usually  kept  pinched  off.  As 
they  go  into  their  new  pot  they  are  allowed  to 
blossom  and  show  the  world  just  what  they 
can  do.  That  is,  all  except  those  “special” 
ones  set  aside  for  they  are  to  become  large  “King 
Size”  specimens  for  all  to  admire.  This  means 
that  about  every  ten  days  to  two  weeks  each 
plant  is  checked  and  any  new  buds  or  suckers 
are  pricked  off.  By  doing  this  the  growing 
strength  of  the  plant  is  sent  into  the  roots 
which  in  turn,  as  they  grow  faster  and  more  of 
them,  sends  more  nourishment  up  into  the 
leaves  and  a  sturdy  plant  develops,  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  temperature  aver¬ 
ages  about  70  degrees  though  it  may  vary  from 
65  to  75  and  there  is  a  constant  easy  circulation 
of  air. 

Thus  we  continue  our  paths  of  knowledge, 
work  and  fun.  Sometimes  trudging  a  little 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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My  Experience  With  Gro-Lux  Lights 


Marie  A.  Tarr 

2400  Stonewall  Court,  Catonsville,  28,  Md. 

To  me  I  think  the  Gro-Lux  lights  are  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  our  African 
Violets. 

Being  a  member  of  the  “West  End  African 
Violet  Club”  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  we  all  strive 
to  grow  better  plants  for  our  annual  show.  Two 
years  ago  I  started  to  experiment  with  Gro-Lux 
lights,  but  at  first  was  not  too  successful.  But 
I  would  not  give  up.  This  is  what  I  did  first: 
Only  changed  the  one  cool  white  and  one  day¬ 
light  bulb  in  each  light  to  two  Gro-Lux  bulbs, 
on  my  stand  which  my  husband  had  built  for 
me.  These  lights  were  only  12  inches  from  the 
plants  and  were  left  on  for  16  hours  a  day. 
With  the  Gro-Lux  this  was  entirely  wrong.  In 
two  weeks  my  plants  became  brown  spotted 
and  yellow  foliage  and  blooms  burnt  up.  I 
knew  then  that  the  lights  did  not  have  to  be 
on  for  that  length  of  time,  so  I  cut  down  the 
hours,  until  finally  I  have  them  down  to  10 
hours  a  day  and  no  more.  But  they  still  were 
not  right.  So  my  husband  built  me  another 
stand  where  I  could  have  higher  lights. 

I  tried  to  find  some  information  from  our 
magazine  at  that  time,  but  there  was  very 
little,  since  these  lights  were  just  on  the 
market. 

Now  my  plants  are  just  beauhful.  The 
lights  are  kept  on  only  10  hours  a  day  with 
a  time  clock.  They  are  18  inches  from  the 
plants.  The  foliage  is  so  much  deeper  green 
and  many  more  blooms.  I  do  notice  these  Gro- 
Lux  make  plants  grow  rapidly,  so  therefore 
more  feeding  is  necessary. 

My  stand  measures  nine  feet  long,  and  five 
feet  wide  with  two  tiers,  the  first  tier  about 
23  inches  from  the  floor  and  the  other  about 
26  inches  above.  I  had  galvanized  pans  made: 
20  inches  wide,  50  inches  long  and  21/^  inches 
deep.  I  have  10  of  these  trays  and  10  lights 
side  by  side,  with  two  Gro-Lux  bulbs  in  each 
light.  Granite  grits  are  used  in  the  pans  about 
11/2  inches  deep  which  are  kept  filled  with 
water  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots  at  all  times. 
They  never  dry  off,  since  all  my  violets  are  in 
plastic  pots,  and  I  water  the  trays  1/^  inch 
about  the  bottom  of  the  pots  once  a  week. 

I  feed  plants  with  Plant  Marvel  and 
Kapco,  alternately,  every  two  weeks,  scant 
measure  than  directions  call  for.  I  feed  from 


the  top.  The  temperature  in  my  utility  room, 
where  the  stand  is,  is  always  between  70  and 
78  degrees,  summer  and  winter.  My  home  is 
air  conditioned  in  the  summer,  which  I  find  is 
ideal  for  African  Violets,  especially  with  the 
Gro-Lux  lights. 

My  soil  mixture  is  very  simple.  To  one 
39  cent  bag  of  the  New  Era  African  Violet 
Soil,  which  is  already  sterilized,  I  add  1/4  cof¬ 
fee  can  (Lb.  size)  Vermiculite  (builders  grade) 
1/4  can  of  Sponge-Rok  (Med.  size)  and  1  heap¬ 
ing  can  of  Baccto-Michigan  Peat,  which  is  a 
top  quality  peat.  I  have  used  this  mixture  for 
17  years  and  never  had  any  trouble  with  any 
pests  of  any  kind. 

Perhaps  you  who  have  not  cared  so  much 
for  these  Gro-Lux  lights  and  have  discontinued 
using  them,  would  like  to  try  my  method,  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  results. 
Good  luck  to  all  of  you  with  this  wonderful 
invention,  the  Gro-Lux  lights. 


OUR  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

(Continued  from  Page  65) 

wearily  as  we  know  in  some  cases  it  will  be 
nearly  a  year  from  that  first  big  jump  and 
separation  until  the  great  day;  but  always  with 
keen  interest  and  a  happy  heart  knowing  what 
a  lovely  sight  lies  ahead,  perhaps  just  around 
the  next  bend.  At  last  it  is  only  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  before  the  Show  date  and  we  can  let 
the  bud  grow.  The  heavy  stems  with  their 
clusters  of  buds  fairly  pop  up  before  our  eyes, 
and  soon  the  blossoms  begin  to  burst  forth.  All 
this  time  the  plants  have  been  fed  just  that 
dilute  one-quarter  strength  solution.  About 
four  weeks  before  the  show  only  Plant  Marvel 
is  given  as  this  will  help  those  promising  blos¬ 
soms.  And  what  a  climax  to  our  Great  Adven¬ 
ture  when  we  see  those  Blue  Ribbons — the  re¬ 
ward  of  loving,  constant  care. 

We  have  reached  our  Main  Highway  for 
this  trip,  but  there  are  always  more  by-ways 
and  high-ways  to  explore,  more  knowledge  to 
seek  and  find  and  experiences  for  us  to  profit 
by.  We  are  busy  folks,  caring  for  around 
4,000  potted  plants,  but  we  are  happy  too. 
Working  and  planning  together  we  have  come 
to  realize  how  much  our  Violets  mean  to  us. 
We  hope  the  story  of  our  Great  Adventure  will 
help  ,  others  find  the  path  they  want  to  travel, 
too. 
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Sonja  Cuneo,  48  Hill  St.,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


•  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
of  Delaware,  Ohio,  celebrated  the  Club’s  13th  anniversary 
with  a  luncheon  and  show  of  over  100  African  Violets,  beau¬ 
tifully  displayed  on  three  tables  at  the  Women’s  City  Club. 
Mrs.  Guy  Dawson,  the  club’s  first  president,  displayed  her 
“Country  Queen,’’  patented  and  registered  No.  700  with 
the  National  Violet  Society  of  America.  Two  more  of  her 
newest  seedlings,  “Country  Cousin’’  and  “Country  Gentle¬ 
man,’’  were  also  in  the  display.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rush’s  “Blue 
Nocturne’’  graced  the  center  of  the  largest  table  and  it 
was  the  largest  plant  of  the  show.  The  door  prize  fell  to 
Mrs.  William  Sahr,  who  received  Pink  Glamour  as  the 
prize.  The  club  presented  each  member  with  a  “birthday 
present’’:  A  lovely  African  Violet  from  Granger’s  at 
Medina,  Ohio. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  The  third  annual  show  of  the  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOC¬ 
IETY  of  Hialeah,  Fla.,  saw  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Rindom,  past 
president,  taking  the  Second  Queen  of  the  Show  Rosette 
with  her  plant  of  Love’s  Dream.  She  also  received  11  blue 
ribbons  and  8  Best  of  Class  Rosettes.  Mrs.  Lester  S. 
Fladt,  club  president,  was  runner-up  with  four  blue  ribbons 
and  two  Best  in  Class.  William  P.  Evans  exhibited  an  edu¬ 
cational  display  which  won  him  a  blue  ribbon  and  Mrs. 
Paul  A.  Rindom  had  a  “Sick  Violet’’  attended  by  a  nurse 
in  her  display  which  won  a  Blue.  Mrs.  Lester  S.  Fladt  exhi¬ 
bited  a  large  piece  of  driftwood  planted  with  small  blooming 
plants  to  win  her  a  blue.  National  show  judges  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Woodward  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Bergin, 

★  ★  ★ 

•  TOE  LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
held  its  13th  annual  spring  show,  with  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Ace, 
Honeoye,  N.Y.  as  show  chairman.  The  election  year  theme 
was  “Violets  Vote’’  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  artistic 
classes  and  also  in  the  flag  blue  and  gold  of  the  staging 
colors.  Lewis  Cook,  Gainsville,  N.  Y.,  took  “Queen  of  the 
Show’’  with  a  lovely  specimen  of  “Ladies  Aid.’’  He  also 
took  runner-up  to  “Queen”  with  “Peak  of  Pink.”  Mrs.  FYed 
Flory,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  won  Junior  Queen  with  a  plant  of 
“Paul  Bunyan,”  and  also  won  runner-up  to  Junior  Queen 
with  “Delft  Imperial.”  Mrs.  Flory  took  “Sweepstakes”  with 
12  Blue  ribbons  and  Mr.  Cook  was  runner-up  to  sweep- 
stakes  with  10  blue  ribbons.  Mrs.  Flory  took  the  New  York 
State  Rosette  with  “Hi-Hopes.”  In  the  artistic  classes  Mrs. 
Elmer  Ace  took  “Queen”  with  a  driftwood  and  seawhip 
arrangement  in  the  class  “Straw  Vote.”  Mrs.  Stephen  Hoar, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  took  runner-up  to  Queen  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  blue  broom,  violet  and  red  fire  crackers  in  the 
class  “Our  Favorite  Party.”  Mrs.  Ace  and  Mrs.  Hoar  were 
tied  for  sweepstakes  with  five  blue  ribbons  each. 

★  ★  ★ 

An  attendance  of  78  enthusiastic  persons  heard  John 
Bradshaw  speak  at  the  meeting  of  the  Toronto  African 
Violet  Society,  Toronto,  Canada.  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  a  well 
known  Canadian  garden  authority,  seen  and  heard  on  tel¬ 
evision  and  radio.  He  also  writes  a  garden  column  in 
several  daily  newspapers.  Mrs.  E.  I.  Hamilton  and  Mrs. 
N.  Diduck,  both  violet  judges,  spoke  at  the  February 
meeting.  Their  topic  covered  growing-  and  grooming 
for  show,  and  what  a  judge  looks  for,  when  judging  a 
show.  A  question  and  answer  period  followed,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  information  gained  will  help  produce  higher 
quality  show  plants.  New  members  were  welcomed. 


TOP  WINNERS — Mrs.  Sylvia  Steinkirchner.  winner  ol  the 
New  Jersey  State  Council  Award,  is  shown  with  her  "Beam¬ 
ing  Improved"  (forefront),  which  was  runnerup  to  Mrs. 
Victor  Gang's  "Full  Fmff"  (back)  the  Queen  of  the  show, 
top  winners  in  the  14th  annual  show  held  by  the  African 
Violet  Club  of  Trenton,  N.J.  "Tannana"  won  Junior  Queen 
for  Mrs.  Clement  Ludwig  and  Mrs.  Gang's  "Red  Crown" 
was  runnerup.  Sweepstakes  were  won  by  Mrs.  Steinkirchner 
with  Mrs.  Gang  as  runnerup.  Sweepstakes  winner  of  ar¬ 
rangements  was  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lear. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  RALEIGH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  held  its  eighth  annual  show  with  the  show  theme, 
“Any  Time  is  Violet  Time”.  Mrs.  O.  D.  Fleming,  Jr.,  was 
show  chairman.  Mrs,  H.  E.  Springer,  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Rosette  with  plants  Blue  Belle,  Waltzing  Shoes  and 
Hi-Hopes.  She  was  sweepstakes  winner  in  specimen  plants 
with  19  blue,  18  red  and  2  white.  She  also  won  two  Tri- 
Color  ribbons  in  arrangement  sections.  Mrs.  O.  D.  Fleming, 
Jr.,  won  the  Purple  rosette  with  plants  Beau  Brummel, 
Congo  King  and  Glad  Rags  Supreme.  She  was  third  sweep- 
stakes  winner  with  17  blue  and  4  red.  Mrs.  D.  O.  Pike, 
won  a  Tri-Color  for  the  best  horticultural  specimen  plant, 
Double  Black  Cherry.  She  was  second  sweepstakes  winner 
with  17  blue,  5  red  and  1  white.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Atkins,  (out¬ 
side  club)  won  a  Tri-Color  for  best  Horticultural  specimen 
plant.  Fury.  She  won  5  blue  ribbons.  Mrs  .Haywood  H. 
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Williams,  was  sweepstakes  winner  in  Arrangement  Sections 
with  3  blue  and  2  red,  and  Miss  Mabel  M.  Jones  also  won 
a  Tri-Color.  Miss  Stella  Etheredge,  won  a  Tri-Color  ribbon 
on  her  horticulture-educational  display.  Judges  were  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Benton,  Matthews,  N.  C.,  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Lumley  and 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Sadler  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Longview  African  Violet  club  of  Longview,  Wash¬ 
ington,  held  its  annual  show  and  plant  sale,  featuring  the 
theme  “May  Melody  of  Violets.’’  Best  plant  in  the  show 
was  pink  Princess  entered  by  Mary  Clanfield,  who  also  won 
sweepstakes  with  21  blue  ribbons  and  the  award  for  the 
largest  blue  ribbon  plant  with  Coon  Valley.  Mrs.  Marlin 
Freter  entered  the  best  variegated  plant.  Pink  Ribbon, 
and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Peterscm,  the  best  miniature.  Ashes  of 
Roses.  Blushing  Beauty,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Martin’s  entry,  was 
the  best  small  blooming  plant.  Mrs.  Edwin  Buckley  was 
show  chairman.  Judges  were  Miss  Arnetta  Bjornson  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Welsh,  of  Portland,  and  Mrs.  Vivian  Rains, 
Yacolt,  Washington. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society  of  Long  Island 
held  its  sixth  annual  show  and  plant  sale.  Queen  of  Show 
was  a  beautiful  “Happy  Hooligan,’’  grown  by  Mrs.  Herman 
Koster.  Runner-up  to  Queen  was  “Dusky  Dancer’’  grown 
by  Mrs.  Hans  Abel.  Horticulture  sweepstakes  was  won, 
for  the  third  consecutive  year,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Mannillo. 
Runner-up  for  horticulture  sweepstakes  was  Mrs.  Hans 
Abel.  The  best  arrangement  in  the  show  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Mildred  Inscho.  Mrs.  Frank  Vietje  won  arrange¬ 
ments  sweepstakes.  Theme  of  the  show  was  “Reminisce 
With  Violets’’  where  oldtime  places  around  Long  Island 
were  used  for  the  arrangements  titles.  Chairman  of  the 
show  was  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Sullivan, 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Alexandria,  La.  African  Violet  Club  held  their 
first  plant  display,  which  was  open  to  the  public  and  over 
300  visitors  attended  the  two  day  event.  Many  people 
came  out  of  curiosity  because  this  was  the  first  display 
of  violets  ever  held  in  Alexandria  or  Central  Louisiana. 
Others  come  to  see  “violets  that  look  like  violets’’. 
They  came  for  a  few  minutes  and  stayed  for  an  hour 
-  -  browsing  among  the  400  plants  beautifully  displayed. 
The  coffee  table  had  for  its  centerpiece  the  lovely  plant, 
“Essence  of  Spring’’.  The  past  presidents  alternated  at 
the  silver  service  beginning  with  the  first  through  the 
present:  Mesdames  Robert  Wiseman,  Thomas  E.  Drewett, 
Claude  Penny,  James  F.  Percy,  W.  E.  Beason  and  Bryan 
Thurman.  Mrs.  H.  O.  Barker,  Jr.,  was  display  chairman; 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Magee,  co-chairman;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Beason  staging 
and  properties;  Mrs,  Claude  Penny,  entry  chairman;  Mrs. 
Joe  L.  Williamson,  publicity;  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wiseman 
and  Bryan  Thurman,  hospitality.  The  “100  Best’’  were 
featured  by  Mrs.  Bertie  Rogers,  a  local  grower, 

★  ★  ★ 

The  North  Jersey  African  Violet  Society  of  Oradell, 
N.  J.,  held  its  first  annual  plant  show  when  a  silver  tray, 
donated  by  Mrs.  H.  Loughlin  of  Haledon,  N.  J.,  was  won 
by  Mrs.  E.  Kooman  of  Lodi,  N.  J.  for  her  best  plant 
“Jamboree’’.  Show  judges  were  Mrs.  H.  Staab,  Mrs.  C. 
Gardner  of  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.  and  Mrs.  P.  Dommenge 
of  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.  Show  chairman  was  Mrs.  J. 
Roberts. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Wisconsin  Council  of  African  Violet  clubs  held 

its  annual  spring  luncheon  with  the  Crosstown  African 
Violet  club  as  the  hostess.  Approximately  60  members 
and  guests  attended  the  luncheon  following  a  morning 
business  meeting. 

The  program  for  the  afternoon  was  a  most  interesting 
talk  given  by  Dr.  Louis  Beringer  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  department  of  horticulture,  which  was  most 

beneficial  to  the  commercial  grower  as  well  as  the  home 

gardener. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Krogman,  president  of  the  Milwaukee  African 
society,  also  gave  a  resume  of  the  Dallas  National  Show. 


"VIOLET  FAIRYLAND"~The  annued  Boy  Miaette  African 
Violet  Show,  held  in  Boy  Minette,  Ala.,  featured  a  "Violet 
Foiryland."  Top  photo  shows  the  stage,  truly  a  violet  fairy¬ 
land.  and  the  riches  were  representative  of  a  fairy  tale  or 
o  Mother  Goose  rhi^e.  Center  photo  represents  "Mary. 
Mary.  Quite  Controry,  How  Do  Your  Violets  Grow?"  The 
bottom  photo  indicates  church  time  in  fcdryland.  The  show 
was  attended  by  800  visitors  from  six  states. 
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Approximately  10,000  persons  attended  the  14th  annual 
African  Violet  Show  of  the  Twin  Cities  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  where  317  plants  representing  276  named  varieties 
were  on  display.  Most  popular  in  the  exhibit  was  “Fan¬ 
dango.”  Mrs.  Henry  Boyle  was  chairman  of  the  show, 
“International  Festival,”  with  guests  in  attendance  from 
Norway,  Alaska  and  New  York.  Silver  bowls  were  awarded 
the  following:  Best  table  arrangement,  Cinderella  Club, 
Minneapolis;  best  table  of  violets,  Falcon  Heights  Hi  Loa 
Club  of  St.  Paul;  best  double  violet,  plant  R.  M.  A.,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Harrington;  and  best  single  violet.  Fairy  Skies, 
Mrs.  Leo  Houck.  Included  in  the  exhibit  were  19  tables 
of  violets  including  14  clubs,  one  home  grower,  one  com¬ 
mercial  grower,  two  tables  of  individual  competition,  one 
table  of  arrangements  and  a  large  area,  “Problem  Clinic.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray,  first  vice  president  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  conducted  a  two-day  clinic 
during  the  BORDER  CITIES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB’S  11th 
annual  show  in  Detroit,  Mich.  The  show  theme  was  “Shades 
of  Spring,”  with  the  National  Purple  award  going  to  Mrs. 
Lilias  Cherry  for  her  plants,  Rebel,  Keepsake  and  Happy 
Fella;  the  Queen  of  the  Show  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Leslie  with 
“Fancy  Pants  Supreme”  and  the  sweepstakes  to  Mrs. 
Cherry.  Show  chairman  was  Mrs.  Sophia  Walkoviach  and 
co-chairman  was  Mrs,  Leslie. 

★  ★  ★ 

Philip  Aaron  served  as  show  chairman  for  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY’S  11th  annual  show.  The 
theme,  “Violets  and  Driftwood,”  was  depicted  in  the  artistic 
and  arrangement  classes.  The  advanced  amateur  sweep- 
stakes  fell  to  Beulah  Jennings;  the  amateur  sweepstakes 
to  Carolyn  Leland;  the  National  Gold  Rosette  to  Beulah 
Jennings  for  “Waterlily,”  “Gumdrop”  and  “Navy  Bou¬ 

quet”;  the  National  Purple  rosette  to  Clara  Juneau  for 
“Fury,”  “Waterlily,”  and  “Sweetheart  Blue”;  the  best 

large  plant,  “Dapper  Dandy,”  to  A.  Ballard;  best  plant  in 
show,  “Fringed  Bon  Bon,”  to  Clara  Juneau;  best  seedlings, 
A.  Ballard;  gold  ribbon  for  commercial  display,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  Williams;  and  gold  ribbon  for  individual  dis¬ 
play,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond.  The  club  received 
the  National’s  Green  Rosette  for  the  show  in  which  there 
were  385  entries  by  41  exhibitors.  Proceeds  of  the  show 
were  to  go  to  the  Children’s  Orthopedic  hospital  and  the 
Milk  Fund. 

★  ★  ★ 

“Moods  in  Violet”  was  the  theme  of  the  show  held  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.  by  the  Capital  District  African  Violet  Society 
and  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Albany.  Mrs.  Frank 
Coleman’s  plant  of  Stained  Glass  was  the  Queen  of  the 
Show  as  well  as  the  largest  blooming  plant.  Mrs.  Coleman 
was  also  awarded  Junior  Queen  Runner-Up  with  White 
Madonna,  the  second  New  York  State  award  with  Silver 
Crest,  and  was  Sweepstakes  Runner-Up.  Runner-Up  to 
Queen  and  the  first  New  York  State  Award  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Angelo  Grasso  with  Pink  Riot.  Mrs.  Lester  Coughtry’s 
plant  of  Purple  Knight  was  Junior  Queen.  Mrs.  Nelson 
Hopper  won  the  Sweepstakes  award  as  well  as  the  National 
Award  with  Shag,  Double  Black  Cherry  and  Top  Sail. 
Mr.  David  Cook  had  the  smallest  blooming  plant,  a  Red 
Letter.  In  Decorative  Classes  the  first  prize,  second  prize, 
and  sweepstakes  were  won  by  Mrs.  F.  Henry  Galpin. 
Runner-Up  to  Sweepstakes  was  Mrs.  Earl  Raymond. 

★  ★  ★ 

“Violets  on  the  Mall”  was  the  theme  when  the  African 
Violet  society  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  vicinity  held  its 
15th  annual  show.  Mrs.  Philip  Slepian  was  show  chairman 
with  Mrs.  Ralph  Biggar,  the  co-chairman.  Clearly  it  was 
not  “Ladies  Day”  at  Midtown,  for  the  Queen  of  the  show, 
the  runner-up  to  the  queen,  and  the  sweepstakes  were  won 
by  Raymond  Taylor  of  Hilton.  These  winners  were  all 
hybridized  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Then  to  add  to  the  victories 
on  the  spear  side,  the  Junior  Queen  award  and  the  runner- 
up  sweepstakes  award  went  to  Philip  Johnson  of  Rochester. 


HAPPY  WINNERS — Here  are  winners  In  the  first  annual 
show  of  the  Town  and  Country  African  Violet  Society  of 
Phillipsburg,  NJ.  Around  800  persons  attended  the  show, 
the  theme  of  which  was  “April  Showers,”  depicted  with 
parasols,  a  bird  cage,  a  flock  of  birds,  a  huge  toad  stool 
and  a  huge  frog.  In  the  picture  are,  left  to  right:  First 
row,  Mrs.  Marshall  Warner,  co-chairman,  sweepstakes; 
Marshall  Warner,  co-chairman,  runner-up  to  Junior  Queen; 
back  row,  Mrs.  Earl  T.  Kolb,  president,  sweepstakes  runner- 
up;  John  J.  Paul,  Queen  of  the  Show;  Mrs.  Paul,  Queen 
runner-up;  and  Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Papp,  Junior  Queen. 


This  year’s  show  won  the  coveted  award,  the  Gold  Rosette, 
for  three  plants,  “Wedgewood”,  “Trifari”  and  “Pink  Riot” 
hybridized  by  MTs.  Cyril  Berdel.  Another  triumph  for  our 
society  was  receiving  the  Green  Rosette  for  excellence. 
The  very  complete  culture  table  held  much  interest  for 
for  all  the  do-it-yourselfers  in  the  crowd.  The  show  was 
certainly  a  treat  for  the  African  Violet  buffs  in  the  area. 

★  ★  ★ 

At  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  New  York, 
Inc.,  Eighth  annual  show.  “Violets  at  the  Fair”  the 
theme  was  awarded  recognition  since  it  was  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  display  of  the  Unisphere  surrounded  by  very  lovely 
plants.  The  educational  exhibit  also  was  given  an  award 
of  merit  since  it  was  extremely  informative.  Miss  Leila 

Egenites  won  Queen  of  Show  with  an  exquisite  plant  of 
“Avis,”  Princess  Award  with  “My  Darling”,  New  York 

State  Tri-color  award  with  “Water  Lily”  National  Gold 

Award  with  Avalon  Blue,  Shag,  Victorian  Pink,  and  finally 
an  Award  for  plant  grown  in  natural  light.  “Confederate 
Beauty.”  Sweepstakes  was  won  by  Mrs.  William  Schoelles 
who  took  15  Blue  ribbons,  13  Reds,  5  Yellows  and  3  Hon¬ 
orable  Mentions.  Novice  Award  was  won  with  Holly  by 
G.  Sengelaub.  Long  Island  Council  Award  was  won  with 
“Mediterranean  Disk”  by  Mrs.  William  Schoelles.  ’The 

arrangements  were  very  lovely  and  original  and  the  Best 
Arrangement  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  Sunny  Rosenfeld, 
with  “Modern  Trend,”  and  E.  Kienzie  won  the  2nd  Best 
Arrangement  with  “West  Indies.” 

★  ★  ★ 

“Violets  in  Orbit”  was  the  theme  of  the  15th  annual 

show  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  African  Violet  society  in 
which  315  plants  were  entered.  A  violet  leaf  was  given 
to  each  registered  guest,  more  than  4,0000  leaves  being 
processed  for  this  purpose.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Olson  won  Queen 
of  the  Show  with  “Red  Frills”  and  the  largest  blue  ribly>n 
plant  with  “Knight  Lance.”  Mrs.  John  H.  Steckle  won 

Princess  of  the  show  with  “Maumee  Vespers”  and  the 
Hulda  Evans  award  for  the  best  blue  plant.  Mrs.  Leroy 
Tucker  was  winner  of  sweepstakes  (most  “Best  of  Class” 
rosettes)  and  Ohio  State  society’s  silver  ribbon  for  three 
plants  hybridized  and  developed  in  Ohio.  They  were 
“Delft  Imperial”,  “Midnite  Seas”  and  “Angela.”  Mrs.  Elmer 
Lusk  won  the  National  society’s  Gold  Rosette  for  the 
collection  of  three  registered  plants.  “Fury”  “Coon  Valley” 
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and  “Winter  Green.’’  She  also  received  the  Fran  Olson 
award  for  the  Best  Fran  Olson  Origination,  “Yummie.’’ 
National’s  Green  Rosette  award  went  to  the  Columbus 
African  Violet  society  for  the  show  of  which  Mrs.  George 
R.  Market  was  chairman  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Orr  co-chairman. 
★  ★  ★ 

The  ninth  annual  show,  “Festival  of  Violets’’,  was 
staged  by  the  First  African  Violet  Study  club  of  Ashta¬ 
bula,  Ohio,  with  Mrs.  Gordon  Conley  receiving  a  silver 
compote  and  a  tri-color  rosette  for  her  “Dixie  Frost,’’  which 
was  judged  Queen  of  the  Show.  She  also  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  rosette  and  the  President’s  award.  Mrs.  Francis 
Luce  won  the  award  of  merit  for  her  educational  display. 
Focal  point  of  the  show  was  a  large  map  of  Ohio  with 
small  blooming  plants  displayed  to  indicate  cities  where 
conventions  of  the  Ohio  State  African  Violet  society  have 
been  held.  An  award  of  merit  rosette  fell  to  the  show 
chairman,  Mrs.  Frank  Hoover,  for  this  display.  Other  blue 
ribbon  winners  were  Mesdames  Norma  Deitz,  Walter  Garvey, 
Clair  Glatzbecker,  Francis  Luce,  Ellis  Reese,  John  Parker, 
Leo  Tisher,  John  Torma  and  John  Williams. 

The  fifth  anniversary  luncheon  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Suburban  African  Violet  society  was  marked  by  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  following  officers  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder  of 
Bowling  Green:  Mrs.  Carl  Fleming,  president;  Mrs.  Wayne 
Eller,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Jess  Levett,  secretary;  Mrs.  Ben 
Zeunen,  treasurer. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  table  of  new  varieties  was  on  display  at  the  “Violet 
Pot  Purri,’’  the  annual  show  and  plant  sale  held  by  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  Utah.  The  society’s  new  slate  of 
officers  for  the  1964-65  club  year  includes  Mrs.  Walter 
Blank,  president;  Mrs.  Milton  R.  Young,  vice  president; 
Mrs.  Irene  Dunlap,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Marvin  Strong, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Hoyt  Conger,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
Floyd  Farnsworth,  auditor;  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Bintz,  parlia¬ 

mentarian. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Vancouver  (British  Columbia)  African  Violet  society 
reports  a  successful  year’s  work  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Bayfield,  retiring  president.  The  1964  slate  of 
officers  includes  Mrs.  W.  K.  Colqubounx,  president;  Miss 
Lydia  Lengert,  first  vice  president;  Mrs.  Paulette  Doret, 
second  vice  president;  Mrs.  Margaret  Vallarsa,  recording 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Patterson,  treasurer. 

★  ★  ★ 

“Decade  of  Violet  Memories’’  was  the  clever  title  of 
the  Utica  (New  York)  African  Violet  society’s  annual  show 
at  which  the  Best  Arrangement  award  fell  to  Mrs.  Vincent 
Arlotta  and  runner-up  to  Mrs.  George  A.  Palmer.  In  the 
amateur  division,  the  following  awards  were  given: 
Queen  of  Show,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hutchins,  “Blue  Crisp’’;  Run¬ 
ner-up  to  Queen,  Mrs.  Hutchins,  “Black  Jack’’;  Junior  Queen 

(under  10  inches),  Mrs.  John  Windecker,  “Double  Glow¬ 
ing’’;  Runner  up  to  Junior  Queen,  Mrs.  William  Grabowski, 
“Tip  Toe’’;  Largest  Blooming  plant,  Mrs.  Hutchins,  “Coon 
Valley’’;  New  York  State  Award,  Mrs.  Pauline  Ingersoll, 
“Pink  Ribons’’.  Commercial  awards  were  as  follows: 
Queen  of  Show,  Clarence  Sheppard,  “Blue  n’  Pink’’;  Runner- 
up  to  Queen.  Cerri  Flowers,  “Tommy  Lou’’;  Junior  Queen, 
Hobbycraft  Gardens,  “Delft  Imperial’’;  Runner-up  to  Queen. 
Pauline  Ingersoll.  “Red  Sea’’;  Largest  Blooming  plant, 
Cerri  Flowers.  “Velvet  Pom  Pom’’  A.V.S.  of  America 
Purple  Rosette,  Cerri  Flowers,  “Midnight  Seas’’,  “Height 
of  Fashion’’  and  “Waterlily.’’ 

★  ★  ★ 

The  ninth  annual  show  of  the  NORTH  SHORE  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SOCIETY* *  featured  the  theme,  “Violets  Along  the 
North  Shore.’’  Seagulls  were  winging  their  way  across  an 
azure  blue  sky  to  investigate  the  contents  of  a  rare  old 
chest  holding  an  immense  plant  of  “Paul  Bunyan.’’  Rocks, 
shells,  driftwood,  etc.  helped  to  carry  out  the  nautical  idea. 
Queen  of  Show  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Karl  Ohlson  for 
“Snows  of  Kilimanjaro’’;  Runner-Up  to  Queen  was  “Wintry 
Nite’’  entered  by  Mrs.  Charles  Craig.  Miss  Elfrieda  Tiede 
won  Junior  Queen  with  “Full  Stop.’’  Fred  Coombs  won 


PURPLE  ROSETTE  WINNER—Mrs.  Anthony  Kiczynski  of 
Branford,  Conn.,  received  the  Purple  Rosette  for  her  three 
entries.  Top  Sail,  Pride  of  Rochester  and  Wintergreen,  at 
the  fifth  annual  show  of  the  Sparkling  Waters  African 
Violet  Society  of  Connecticut.  Theme  of  the  show  was 
"World  Violet  Fair." 


Runner-Up  to  Junior  Queen  with  “Royal  Bouquet.’’  The 
outstanding  novice  plant  trophy  went  to  Lee  Cobum  for 
“Glowing.’’  Mrs.  Earl  Gray  received  top  honors  in  the 
artistic  class.  Miss  Dorothy  Hutchinson  was  awarded  the 
AVS’s  Purple  Rosette  for  “Valor,”  “Lilian  Jarrett, ”  ’  and 
“Pride  of  Rochester.” 

Michael  Kartuz  enhanced  the  show  with  a  beautiful 
display  of  African  violets  and  other  Gesneriads.  The  edu¬ 
cation  exhibit  was  staffed  by  Miss  Elfrieda  Tiede  and  Miss 
Arline  Taylor.  Plant  and  supply  sales  were  brisk  at  all 
times. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  -raE  BALTIMORE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  held  its  an¬ 
nual  spring  show  featuring  the  theme,  “Carnival  of  Violets.” 
The  stage  was  colorfully  decorated  with  vari-colored  bal¬ 
loons  attached  to  the  dark  green  stage  curtains  and  in 
front  of  this  plants  and  arrangements,  which  had  been 
judged  the  best,  were  placed  along  with  their  awards. 
In  between  these  prettily  blooming  plants,  several  brightly 
colored  clown  pictures  were  placed,  further  carrying  out 
the  theme  of  the  show.  Mrs.  Anna  Quade  won  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  award  for  her  plant  which  was  judged  “Queen  of 
the  Show”  and  she  was  also  the  runner-up  for  the  sweep- 
stakes.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Kimrey  won  the  Mayor’s  award  for 
the  best  arrangement  in  the  show,  the  sweepstakes  award 
and  was  also  runner-up  to  the  “Queen.”  Another  member, 
Mrs.  Betty  Deckelman,  had  her  plant  of  “Wedgewood” 
judged  largest  blooming  plant  in  the  show  and  she  had 
the  best  miniature  arrangement  measuring  less  than  three 
inches. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  The  NAUGATONIC  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  held  its 
fourth  annual  judged  show  with  Mrs.  Julian  Fargeot’s  plant, 
“Tidy,”  named  Queen  of  the  Show,  and  her  “Dark  Tidy,” 
first  runner-up,  while  her  “White  Trumpet”  was  second 
runner-up.  Sweepstakes  and  the  award  for  the  largest 
blue  ribbon  plant  in  the  show  were  also  awarded  Mrs. 
Fargeot.  Smallest  blue  ribbon  plant  award  went  to  Mrs. 
Ernest  Gorgens.  Mrs.  Joseph  Adams,  Jr.  was  first  runner-up 
to  sweepstakes  and  Mrs.  Newell  Mallette  was  second 
runner-up  to  sweepstakes.  Mrs.  Joseph  Adams,  Jr.,  as  presi- 
deht  of  the  club  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Pulaski  and  Mrs. 
George  Boose  as  her  assistants  received  a  special  award 
for  the  theme  of  the  show,  “A  Train  Trip  to  Violet  Land.” 
Newell  Mallette  was  given  a  special  award  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit.  The  Green  Rosette  for  affiliated  chapters 
was  awarded  to  the  club.  Mrs.  John  Prokop  and  Mrs.  Lester 
Nettleton  were  chairmen  for  the  show. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  THE  MARGARET  SCOTT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of 
Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  held  its  fourth  annual  show 
“Violets  in  the  Spring”  with  Miss  Mattie  Owings  as  show 
chairman  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bierfeldt,  co-chairman.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Purple  Rosette  Award  went  to  Miss  Mary  Searl  for 
plants  of  Forever  White,  Lillian  Jarrett  and  Sweetheart 
Blue.  Miss  Searl  also  won  Queen  of  Show  with  Snowdrift 
and  won  sweepstakes.  Mis.  Beulah  Rebman  won  sweep- 
stakes  in  arrangements.  Miss  Gladys  Wilson  is  president 
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•  The  OMAHA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  of  Omaha,  Neb¬ 
raska,  installed  new  officers  as  follows:  Mrs.  D.  S.  Day, 
president:  Mrs.  L.  Osterloh,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Wm.  A. 
Day,  recording  secretary;  F.  T.  Kucirek,  treasurer;  and 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Yost,  corresponding  secretary. 


•  The  LONGVIEW  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  of  Longview, 
Washington  re-elected  the  following  officers  to  serve  for 
the  year  1964-1965:  Miss  M.  Clanfield,  president;  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Holbrook,  vice  president;  Mrs.  K.  J.  Neiswender,  secretary; 
and  Mrs.  G.  Lindsay,  treasurer. 


•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLETEERS  OF  POMPANO  BEACH,  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach,  Florida  held  their  annual  installation  of  officers 
at  which  time  the  following  were  seated:  Mrs.  M.  D.  Mace, 
president;  Mrs.  J.  Simonson,  vice  president;  Mrs,  E.  Holm, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  W.  Tirsbier,  treasurer.  Mrs.  Holm  has 
hopes  of  letting  us  know  real  soon  about  a  new  club  forming 
in  Jupiter,  Florida,  where  she  gave  a  talk  on  violets  in 
March.  Mrs.  Holm  passed  out  dozens  of  violet  leaves  to 
the  prospective  club  to  encourage  their  interests  further. 
The  group  is  to  grow  the  leaves  onto  blooming  plants  and 
will  then  have  a  “For  Fun’’  little  show.  (EDITOR'S  NOTE: 
This  is  a  wonderful  way  to  get  new  members  into  your 
clubs — I  hope  that  some  other  group  will  do  this  and  let  our 
readers  know  the  outcome). 


VIOLET  SHOW  STARS— Mrs.  A.  W.  Eichelberger,  president 
of  the  African  Violet  Study  Club,  is  shown  holding  Coon 
Valley,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Grady  Lee  of  Hueytown,  a  wheel¬ 
chair  grower  and  winner  of  the  National  Purple  Rosette 
Award  with  Coon  Valley,  Fleet  Dream  and  Wedgewood  at 
the  club's  annual  show,  “Swedish  Rhapsody.''  held  in  the 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Art  Museum.  Mrs.  Frank  Harrell's 
Tommie  Lou  was  Queen  of  the  Show.  Other  winners  were 
Mrs.  Ruby  Eichelberger,  National  Gold  Rosette  with  Coon 
Valley.  April  Love  and  Pink  Riot;  DAVS  Gold  Rosette  with 
Boyce  Edens,  Tommie  Lou  and  Double  Blushing;  and  sweep- 
stakes  with  most  ribbons,  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Austin,  sweep- 
stakes  runner-up.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Barnhill  presented  an  educa¬ 
tional  display  of  her  seedlings. 


of  the  society.  Show  judges  were  Mrs.  Laurence  Hotchkiss 
of  Peoria:  Mrs.  George  McIntosh  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Tiedeman 
of  Normal,  Illinois, 


•  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  INGLEWOOD,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  presented  its  tenth  annual  show,  the  theme  being 
“Jewels  of  California’’  with  all  decorations  featuring  this 
motif.  The  sweepstakes  trophy  was  won  by  Mrs.  Marie 
Peterson,  who  received  27  blue  ribbons.  Mis  Lillian  Gis- 
brecht,  the  president,  won  the  Queen  trophy  for  her 
“Wedgewood.’’  The  Princess  trophy  went  to  Mrs.  Gretchen 
Brown  for  “Persian  Delight.’’  The  show  theme  trophy  was 
awarded  to  Mrs,  Marie  Hare  and  also  to  Mrs.  Gwen  Bass. 
The  trophy  for  the  best  plant,  grown  by  the  member  grow¬ 
ing  less  than  25  plants,  went  to  Mrs.  Marie  Hare  for  “Blue 
Crisp.’’  The  Novice  trophy  went  to  Mrs.  Ann  Kaplan  for 
her  “Frivoletta.’’  The  Southern  California  Council  Rosette 
for  the  best  California  intrqduction  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Mildred  Gilker  for  “Nite  Life,’’  introduced  by  H.  C.  Parker, 
of  Yucaipa,  California.  Mrs.  Eljen  Caldon  won  the  trophy 
for  the  best  general  arrangement.  The  show  chairman  was 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Powell. 

★  ★  ★ 

Serving  as  1964  officers  of  the  Saintpaulian  club  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  are  the  following:  President,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Miller;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Herbert  Can  Harn; 
recording  secretary.  Jack  Suess;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Jack  Suess;  treasurer,  Frank  Zink. 

Although  the  Pentaquit  African  Violet  society  of  Bay 
Shore,  N.  Y.  is  hardly  more  than  two  years  old  it  has 


★  ★  ★ 

•  THE  WINDSOR  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  held  its  third  exhibition,  the  theme  being 
“New  Violets  in  Old  Windsor.’’  Specimen  plant  awards 
were  won  as  follows:  Queen  of  Show,  Mrs.  William  Wilson 
for  Christmas  Holly;  Runner-Up  to  Queen,  Mrs.  William 
Wilson  for  Blue  Modiste;  honorable  mention,  Mrs.  Earle 
Russell  for  Forever  White;  Junior  Queen  of  Show,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Caye  for  Firebrand;  and  Runner-Up  to  Junior  Queen, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Caye  for  Oriental  Red.  The  National  Society 
Gold  award  went  to  Mrs.  Earle  Russell  for  Granger  Gar¬ 
den’s  Shag,  Double  Jubilee.  The  National  Society  Purple 
award  went  to  Mrs.  William  Wilson  for  Sweetheart  Blue, 
Shag,  and  Red  Crown.  The  background  arrangements  were 
“Dripping  with  Coolness  and  Treasures  of  Olden  Days.’’ 


TOP  HONORS — Mrs.  Anthony  Kiczynski  of  Branford  (right) 
is  shown  holding  her  “Blooming  Fool."  judged  the  Queen 
of  the  Show,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Suskiewich  of  Eost  Haven 
is  seen  with  her  “Black  Cherry."  the  runner-up,  at  the 
second  judged  show  and  plant  sale  held  by  the  Thimble 
Islands  African  Violet  Society  of  Connecticut.  A  colonial 
setting  was  favored  in  the  theme,  “Violets  in  Olde  New 
England."  Mrs.  Julis  Fargeot  won  the  Purple  Rosette  with 
her  plants  of  “Cortez."  “Blushing"  and  “Sleeping  Beauty." 
The  club  won  two  awards:  The  Green  Rosette  for  Affiliated 
Chapters  and  a  special  award  for  staging. 
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a  list  of  more  than  30  active  members  and  is  “still  grow¬ 
ing’’.  Activities  during  the  past  year  were  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Hilda  Ketam,  president;  Margaret 
Becker,  vice  president;  Myrtle  Schultz,  recording  secretary: 
Pat  Egley,  corresponding  secretary;  Sid  Johnson,  treasurer, 
and  Betty  Strehlau,  historian. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  African  Violet  club  celebrated 
its  11th  anniversary  with  the  election  of  the  following 
officers  for  the  1964  club  year:  Mrs.  Alden  Huybrecht, 
president;  Mrs.  G.  Barth  Smith,  vice  president;  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Kapp,  secretary;  Mrs.  John  Schmitt,  treasurer. 

★  ★  ★ 

Annual  luncheon  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 

Denver  (Colo.)  Chapter  1,  was  marked  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  following  1964  officers:  Mrs.  Frank  King,  presi¬ 
dent:  Mrs.  Fred  Binner,  vice  president;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wallace, 

secretary:  Mrs.  L.  C.  Juergens,  treasurer;  Mrs.  John 

ORayan,  sunshine  chairman;  Mrs.  Richard  Carr,  librarian. 
^  ^ 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  African  Violet 
Society  was  highlighted  by  a  plant  identification  contest 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  leaf  contest.  The  following  1964 
officers  were  installed:  Mrs.  Edna  Thompson,  president; 

Mrs.  Helen  Merker,  vice  president  and  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary;  Mrs.  Tillie  Leimbach,  recording  secretary;  Eugene 
L.  Thompson,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Lay,  membership 
secretary. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  The  following  lists  the  officers  for  1964-1965  of  the 

BAY  STATE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Massachusetts: 
President.  R.  Stanley  Kendig  of  Westminster;  first  vice 

president,  Mrs.  J.  A.  W.  Richardson  of  Lincoln;  second 
vice  president,  Michael  J.  Kartuz  of  Wilmington;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  James  F.  Dolan  of  Springfield;  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Flanagan  of  West  Newton;  treas¬ 
urer,  Carl  Johanson  of  South  Hadley;  and  historian,  Mrs. 
Weston  Allen  of  Lynn. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  The  HARMONY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Houston 
held  its  annual  spring  installation  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Willowisp  Country  Club  and  installed  the  following:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Matthews:  Vice  president,  Mrs.  Gordon 


SHE'S  WINNER — Mrs.  Julius  Fccrgeot  is  shown  with  her 
ribbons  she  won  for  her  Queen  of  the  Show,  first  and  second 
ladies  in  waiting,  the  sweepstakes  award  for  the  most  blue 
ribbon  plants  in  the  show  and  on  award  for  the  largest 
plant  in  the  Nougatonic  African  Violet  Society's  show.  The 
award  for  the  smallest  plant  went  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gorgens 
of  Huntington,  Conn.,  and  sweepstakes  runnersup  were  Mrs. 
Julia  Adams  and  Mrs.  Newell  Mallette  of  Shelton,  Conn. 


HUB  CITY  OFFICERS — Officers  of  the  Hub  City  African 
Violet  Society  are,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Berenece  Kummerfeld, 
president;  Mrs.  Helen  Steen,  vice-president;  Mrs.  JoAnne 
Cutter,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Thelma  Woo,  treasurer. 


Gudger;  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gouge;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Taylor;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Wylie. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Mandeville  and  Mrs.  E.  Taylor  were  the  luncheon 
chairmen. 


★  ★  ★ 

The  1964  officers  of  the  TRI-COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  of  Glenn  Falls,  New  York,  are  as  follows:  Mrs. 
Evelyn  McDonald,  president;  Mrs.  Ruth  Trusselle,  vice 
president:  Stanley  P.  ’Trusselle,  secretary;  Mrs.  Betty 
Neilson,  assistant  secretary;  Mrs.  Ruth  Maille,  treasurer; 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Terry,  Mrs.  Armedia  Nichols,  Mrs.  Nettie 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Irene  Young,  directors. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Santa  Cruz,  California,  African  Violet  Society  met 
for  installation  of  officers  and  repoi't  of  work  done  in  1963. 
The  club  project  is  the  Duncan  Hobart  School  for  Handi¬ 
capped  Children  in  Capitola,  California.  During  the  past 
year  the  club  has  provided  an  electric  typewriter  with 
custom-made  desk  so  a  wheel  chair  may  be  used  with  it. 
The  husband  of  one  of  the  members,  Mrs.  Brunold,  made 
it.  The  club  also  gave  $35  for  special  records,  filled 
Christmas  stockings  for  the  children,  and  gave  a  new  wall 
type  movie  screen  as  a  special  gift. 


The  officers  for  1964  are:  Mrs.  T.  D.  Cavalla,  president; 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Bryan,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Eaton, 
second  vice-president:  Mrs.  Brunold,  secretary:  Mrs.  R. 


1964-65  OFFICERS— These  are  the  1964-65  officers  of  the 
Springfield  African  Violet  Society  of  Springfield,  Mo.  They 
are,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  M.  A.  Reynolds,  president;  Mrs. 
Alfred  Isaac,  secretary;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Reynolds,  treasurer; 
and  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Porks,  membership  secretary.  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Whiteley,  vice  president,  is  not  pictured. 
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SOCIETY  OFFICERS— Officers  of  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  are  pictured  here  as  follows:  Left 
to  right.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Myers,  treasurer;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Hughes, 
president;  Mrs.  J.  V.  Alexander,  secretary;  Mrs.  George 
Poling,  vice  president,  cmd  Mrs.  L.  B.  Smith,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary. 

Kuhr,  treasurer:  Mrs.  R.  V.  Calloway,  recording  secretary: 
and  Mrs.  M.  Simao  and  Mrs.  H.  Nylen,  hostesses. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  The  new  officers  of  the  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF 
THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER  of  Buffalo,  New  York  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Bauer,  Buffalo:  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Kalmbach,  Angola:  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Allen  H.  Daggett,  Williamsville :  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Harold  J.  Mussen,  Kenmore,  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Roush,  Buffalo. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  officers  for  the  forthcoming 
year  are:  President,  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Neuhaus:  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Violet  Pack;  treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Parsons: 
secretary,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Andrews.  At  their  last  meeting  a 
workshop  was  held  which  included  the  planting  of  a 
strawberry  jar  with  violets.  The  June  meeting  included 
a  tour  of  Scott’s  Violet  Greenhouse  at  Corfu,  New  York. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  THE  TRI-CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Para¬ 
mount,  California  installed  its  new  officers  for  1964  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Gwen  Vaillant,  president:  Mrs.  Virginia 
Liniger,  vice  president:  Mrs.  Bernice  Osborne,  secretary: 
Mrs.  Marion  Drozd,  treasurer.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Powell,  past 
president  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Long  Beach  con¬ 
ducted  the  installation  and  stressed  faith  and  cooperation 
between  officers  and  members  for  continued  success  of 
the  club. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  BORDER  CmES’  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  of  Detroit, 

Michigan,  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Mrs. 

Bernadine  Tanis:  vice  president,  Dan  Seibert:  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Rose  LeCasse:  corresponding  secretary, 

Mrs.  Louise  Leslie:  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Olga  Garvel. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  MICHIGAN  AREA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  held  its 
annual  election  of  officers  as  follows:  Mrs.  J.  Tanis  of 
Detroit,  president:  Mr.  D.  Taylor  of  Lansing,  vice  president: 
Mrs.  C.  Schieber  of  Jackson,  recording  secretary:  Mrs.  L. 
LaCasse,  Detroit,  corresponding  secretary:  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Leslie,  Detroit,  treasurer. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Election  of  officers  marked  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  NORTH  SHORE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Lynn, 
Massachusetts.  Officers  are:  President,  Mrs.  Charles  Craig: 
first  vice  president,  Leslie  St.  Lawrence:  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Joseph  Connelly,  Jr. :  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
F.  Marshall  Boynton:  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Healey:  treasurer,  Mrs.  George  Bryne:  and  historian.  Miss 
Dorothy  Hutchinson. 

★  ★  ★ 

New  officers  of  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  African  Violet 
society,  installed  by  the  past  president,  Mrs.  Lillian  Nelson, 
are:  President,  Mrs.  Elma  Groves,  first  vice-president, 

Mrs.  Maxine  Butler,  second  Vice-president,  Mrs.  Mary  Hunt, 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Pearl  Benell,  secretary,  Mrs.  Betty  Caldwell. 


PRIZE  WINNER — Mrs.  Rhodes  provides  Season¬ 
al  use  of  African  Violets. 


TRAFFIC  JAM 

(Continued  from  Page  63) 

became  the  first  president  when  the  group 
was  incorporated  in  June  of  1947.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  Atlanta  had  the  added  dis¬ 
tinction  of  hosting  the  first  national  show. 

It  was  not  until  several  years  later  that  the 
Atlanta  group  formally  became  known  as  the 
Saintpaulia  Study  Club,  elected  officers  and  be¬ 
came  the  first  local  African  Violet  Club  in 
the  world. 

Mrs.  Rhodes,  who  believes  in  sharing  her 
secrets,  has  discovered  another  very  interesting 
personality  trait  common  to  all  African  Violet 
growers.  “Anybody  who  grows  violets,”  she 
said,  “is  always  nice.” 

(Reprinted  from  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.) 


NEW  YORK  CITY  A  VS:  Mrs.  Estelle  Kienzle  won  the 
Queen  of  the  Show  with  “Beaming  Improved’’:  Mrs. 
Glen  Hudson  won  runner-up  with  “Burma  Ruby’’,  runner-up 
to  Princess  with  “Wintry  Night’’:  largest  blooming  plant 
with  “Blue  Chips,’’  best  New  York  state  origination  with 
“Pink  Riot’’  and  best  Long  Island  origination  with  “Medi¬ 
terranean  Blue,’’  and  also  won  the  sweepstakes:  Mrs. 
Catherine  Hunt  was  winner  of  the  Princess  of  the  Show 
with  “Clarence  Voorhees’’  and  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Cohen  won 
the  novice  award  with  “Vagabond.’’  Miss  Clara  Hardy 
was  winner  of  the  best  non-member  Award  with  “Big 
Blue.’’  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Hudson  received  a  special 
award  for  their  educational  exhibit:  Paul  Younger  for  his 
display  of  Siningia  Pusilla  and  Miss  Leila  Egenites  for 
her  display  of  miniature  violets. 

★  ★  ★ 

PARMATOWN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB:  Top  winners 
in  the  fluorescent  light  class  were  “Mint  Champagne.’’ 

Queen  of  the  Show  entered  by  Mrs.  Fred  Fisco,  and  “Snow 

Ballet,’’  Princess  of  the  Show,  entered  by  Mrs.  Leonard 
Vavruska.  In  the  window  grown  class,  ‘Fink  Double  One’’ 
was  Queen  of  the  Show  and  “Pink  Coats”,  Princess  of 

the  Show,  both  entered  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Stickelrath,  who 
also  won  the  Hazel  Drouineau  Award  for  The  smallest  blue 
ribbon  plant,  “Pansy  Perfect.” 
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ENTERS  35  BLUE  RIBBON  PLANTS — Mrs.  Roscoe  Jones  is  shown  with  one  of  her  35  blue  ribbon  plants,  which  won  her  the 
sweepstakes  award  in  the  ninth  annual  spring  show  "Romance  Theme,"  held  by  the  Des  Moines  African  violet  clubs.  Mrs. 
Jones  also  won  the  Purple  Rosette.  Other  winners  were;  Gold  Rosette,  Mrs.  Roy  Fountain;  "Rowland,"  Queen  of  the 
Show,  Mrs.  Milo  Thornton;  sweepstakes  in  artistic  and  arrangements,  Mrs.  Frank  Cram;  most  outstanding  arrangement, 
Mrs.  Leo  Brown.  A  total  of  901  persons  saw  the  302  entries. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
In 

THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINE 


Full  Page  _  $108.00 

One-Half  Page 

1x9  inches  _  54.00 

2x41/2  inches  _  54.00 

One-Fourth  Page 

1  x41/2  inches  _  27.00 

2  X  21/4  inches  _  27.00 

One  inch  _  6.00 


(A  one  inch  Ad  Is  the  minimum,  but  your  ad  in  2  inches 
or  more  will  make  it  more  readable  and  effective.) 

NOTE:  Ads  from  one  inch  to  18  inches  will  let  readers  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  know  where  they  can  obtain  their  African 
violets  and  their  supplies. 
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TO  SELENATE 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

solution  made  up  at  the  rate  of  one 
1/4  gram  capsule  per  gallon  of  warm 
water.  99%  sodium  selenate  should 
be  applied  to  violets  only  in  solution 
as  directed  above  and  should  never  be 
applied  in  dry  form  or  by  placing  a 
capsule  in  the  soil,  nor  should  it  be 
used  as  a  contact  spray.  Any  solution 
which  gets  on  the  leaves  should  be 
washed  off  immediately. 

2.  SEL-KAPS,  a  product  of  the  Stim-U- 
Plant  Laboratories  is  4%  sodium  sel¬ 
enate  in  capsule  form.  Capsules  are 
buried  in  the -soil  of  each  pot.  As  the 
plant  is  watered,  the  selenate  is  dis¬ 
solved  and  taken  into  the  plant.  The 
treatment  should  be  repeated  in  three 
months.  This  is  a  very  safe  way  to 
selenate  your  violets,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  growers  that  SEL- 
KAPS,  if  used  regularly,  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  thing  as  99%  sodium 
selenate,  and  you  don’t  have  the  worry 
attached  to  handling  these  highly 
poisonous  materials. 

3.  “P-40”  Miticide,  is  a  2%  sodium  sel¬ 
enate  compound  which  is  a  dry  gran¬ 
ular  phosphate  material  which  has 
been  treated  with  sodium  selenate.  It 
is  used  as  a  soil  additive  in  potting 
soil,  or  it  may  be  scratched  into  the 
soil  of  each  potted  plant.  This  is  a 
relatively  safe  material  to  use  and  not 
very  expensive.  It  is  slower  in  action, 
but  relatively  safe,  and  effective  up 
to  six  months.  This  miticide  has  been 
used  quite  widely  by  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  for  many  years.  But  because  it 
has  not  been  available  in  small  quan¬ 
tity,  it  was  not  feasible  for  the  ama¬ 
teur  or  hobbyist  to  use  it.  IT  IS  NOW 
AVAILABLE  IN  ONE-POUND  PACK¬ 
AGES. 

A  good  combination  preventive  program 
for  mites  is  suggested  as  follows: 

1.  Add  “P-40”  to  all  violet  potting  soil, 
(one  2%”  potful  to  a  bushel  of  soil.) 

2.  After  six  months,  “scratch-in”  P-40 
every  three  months,  or  use  SEL-KAPS 
as  a  “booster”  shot. 

3.  Spray  alternately  every  three-four 
weeks  with  Kelthane,  50%  Malathion, 
and/or  Tedion  90. 

With  a  preventative  program  like  this, 
it  can  almost  be  guaranteed  that  you  will 
never  have  a  mite  or  trouble  with  mites. 

The  answer  to  the  original  question?  To 
selenate  or  not  to  selenate?  I  have  outlined  the 


SKYLARK  IS  QUEEN— Mrs.  John  Garvey,  exhibiting  for  the 
first  time,  won  Queen  of  the  Show  with  her  Skylark  and 
Junior  Queen  with  her  Printed  Silk  at  the  annual  show  of 
the  African  Violet  Society  of  Pioneer  Valley,  which  was 
attended  by  more  than  1600  persons.  Mrs.  Irwin  Franklin's 
Blue  Chips  was  Queen  runner-up  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Ocker- 
bloom's  Bluette  was  runner-up  to  the  Junior  Queen. 


facts  as  I  understand  them.  The  decision  is 
yours  to  make — but  whatever  you  do — remem¬ 
ber  that  “PREVENTION  IS  BEST— A  CURE 
MAY  BE  TOO  LATE!” 


QUESTION  BOX 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 


for  my  violets? 


Mrs.  Reid 
Portsmouth,  Virginia 


A.  You  can  and  should  feed  the  Lilian  Jarrett 
the  same  as  your  other  plants,  no  weaker  solu¬ 
tion  is  required.  A  plant  food  with  a  1-2-1 
ratio  is  very  good  for  African  Violets. 

Q.  Dear  Anne:  I  find  Isotox  %  tsp.  to  1  pint 
of  water  knocks  symphalids,  olygatchits  too. 
They’re  clean  now  and  show  it. 

Janet  Levin 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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Plastic  pots  or  clay  pots? 


By  Mrs.  S.  Steinkirchner,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Shall  I  use  plastic  pots  or  clay  pots?  Will 
it  make  any  difference  in  growing  African 
Violets? 

This  question  is  often  faced  by  African 
Violet  growers.  I  have  found  there  IS  a  differ¬ 
ence  whether  I  use  clay  pots  or  plastic  pots. 

Like  everyone  else,  I  like  to  look  over  the 
fence  once  in  a  while  to  see  whether  the  grass 
is  greener  there  than  mine  and  I  saw  that  one 
of  my  friend’s  “April  Love”  was  so  much  pret¬ 
tier  than  mine,  which  kept  blooming  steadily 
but  was  rather  skimpy  looking.  My  friend  uses 
only  clay  pots. 

So  I  thought  I  would  switch  my  two  “April 
Love”  plants,  both  the  daylight  and  the  flour- 
escent-grown  ones,  into  clay  pots  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

I  still  can’t  believe  it!  Within  two  months 
there  was  a  gigantic  difference  in  both  ex¬ 
posures  .  .  .  sturdier  foliage,  bigger  and  better 
blossoms.  I  have  to  water  with  well  water, 
which  seems  to  contain  minerals,  and  this  pro¬ 
duces  smaller  blossoms.  I  am  trying  to  make 
up  for  that  with  careful  fertilizing,  soil,  etc. 

Can  you  believe  how  pleasantly  surprised 
I  was  to  find  out  that  even  pots  can  help  over¬ 
come  my  shortcomings? 

So  I  started  to  test  more  plants  and  my 
findings  are  most  interesting: 

(1)  Some  varieties — especially  some  girl 
foliage  like  “April  Love,”  “Jane  Starr,”  “Betsy 
Ross” — actually  preferred  to  be  in  clay  pots  and 
grew  simply  lovely  with  lots  of  big  blossoms. 

(2)  If  I  had  a  new  variety,  which  I 
thought  would  make  an  extra  nice  show  plant 
Hike  Lyon’s  Violet  and  Gold)  I  transplanted 
the  baby  plant  with  a  good  root  system  into  a 
three-inch  clay  pot.  I  also  over-potted  it  (which 
I  would  never  do  using  a  plastic  pot).  In  one- 
half  year’s  time  I  will  be  able  to  grow  this 
plant  even  under  my  growing  conditions  into 
a  lovely  show  plant,  which  I  could  not  have 
done,  using  a  plastic  pot. 

(3)  I  even  prefer  growing  my  bigger  show 
plants  in  4”  plastic  pots  only.  I  know  that  some 
plants — like  our  good,  old  and  beautiful  Calu¬ 
met  Beacon — are  at  times  almost  “crying”  for 
a  bigger  pot.  Using  a  5”  or  6”  plastic  pot  and 
putting  it  in  between  my  4”  plants  (all  my 
shelves  are  assorted  according  to  pot  size)  was 
not  satisfactory.  I  found  out  that  these  simply 
refused  to  dry  out  enough.  While  the  others 


would  need  water  every  week  to  10  days, 
these  big  ones  never  dried  out  before  two  weeks. 
Not  only  was  I  afraid  this  might  eventually 
cause  rot,  it  also  meant  extra  careful  attention. 
Now  those  few  big  ones  are  in  squatty  5”  clay 
pots  and  need  only  the  same  care  as  my  4” 
plastic  ones. 

(4)  I  am  always  challenged  by  the  beauty 
of  our  variegated  foliage  plants.  Using  the 
brightest  light  and  the  coolest  spot  in  the  house 

(daylight  or  fluorescent),  I  have  a  nice  collec¬ 
tion  of  them.  Still  some  simply  refused  to 
variegate — as  did  my  Water  Lily  and  Pretty 
Mickey  to  name  an  example.  Can  you  imagine 
how  thrilled  I  was'  to  see  it  grow  into  its  full 
variegated  beauty  after  I  transferred  it  simp¬ 
ly  from  a  plastic  pot  into  a  clay  pot,  same  size, 
same  exposure? 

(5)  In  summer,  I  have  a  lot  of  my  plants 
on  a  screened-in  porch,  fiberglass  roof.  There 
are  23  plants  in  clay  pots,  the  rest  in  plastic 
(assorted  accordingly).  I  put  the  plants  out 
there  the  beginning  of  June  and  bring  them 
inside  the  house  at  the  end  of  September.  They 
love  it  out  there,  even  though  the  temperature 
sometimes  gets  up  to  100  and  sometimes  down 
to  45  degrees.  They  bloom  just  beautifully  all 
summer  long.  It  takes  them  about  a  month 
to  get  adjusted  and  to  start  to  bud  up  but  from 
then  on,  nothing  stops  them.  Still,  the  clay 
pots  seem  to  absorb  more  of  the  high  humidity, 
and  will  grow  much  huskier  plants. 

CONCLUSION:  Would  I  stwitch  over  to 
all  clay  pots?  NO!  Why?  Under  my  conditions, 
plants  grown  in  clay  pots  in  my  soil,  etc.,  grow 
too  big  and  husky.  Also  I  like  to  be  surrounded 
by  lots  of  blooms  always,  and  I  find  that  while 
my  trays  filled  with  2-21/2”  plastic  pots  are 
already  blooming  profusely,  my  plants  in  clay 
pots  really  start  to  bloom  only  from  3”  pots. 


NEW  FOR  FALL 

FESTIVITY-^Full,  double  red.  Tailored 
variegated  foliage.  Medium  sized  plant. 

JUST  PEACHY— nDouble  pink  in  a  peachy 
shade.  Flat,  tailored  variegated  foli¬ 
age.  Shapes  perfectly. 

Plants  and  leaves  shipped.  FALL  LIST  ready. 
SPRING  LIST  still  effective.  New  summer 
releases  of  other  growers  available.  Visitors 
welcome.  You  will  love  our  big  display  plants. 

CHAMPION'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

8848  Van  Hoesen  Road.  R.  D,  #2  Clay.  New  York 

Located  in  Syracuse  area,  4  miles  west  of  Cicero, 
1  mile  north  of  Route  31. 
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"LAVENDER  SHADOWS"  IS  QUEEN—Mrs.  John  Poulette  of  Kempton,  Pa.,  won  the  Queen  of  the  Show  with  her  "Lavender 
i  Shadows"  at  the  second  annual  Lehigh  Valley  African  Violet  Society's  show  held  in  Allentown,  Pa.  Mrs.  Poulette  was 

^  also  winner  of  the  Gold  Rosette  and  the  sweepstakes  runner-up.  In  the  picture  are  the  winners  and  their  plants:  Left  to 

right,  Mrs.  Marcus  Heil  of  Orefield,  Pa.,  best  artistic  design,  "Gracious  Living,"  a  miniature  design;  Mrs.  John  Paul  of 
Easton,  best  variegated  plant,  "Wintergreen";  Mrs.  Poulette,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Krause  of  Slatington,  runner-up  to  Queen 
with  her  "Double  One."  Mrs.  Krause  was  also  winner  of  junior  queen  and  sweepstakes. 
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Miniatures  —  New  Varieties  —  Popular  Varieties  —  Old  Favorites 

NEW  STANDARD  LOW  PRICES  —  ALL  VARIETIES 

Rooted  Cuttings  50c  Starter  Plants  75c  Fresh  Cut  Leaves  35c 

Special  Offer  A:  6  New  standard  varieties  —  $4.00  Postpaid 
Special  Offer  B:  6  Miniature  varieties  —  $4.00  Postpaid 

Please  request  FREE  1964  catalog  soon 

SPIDELL'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

1380  Garfield  Street  Eugene,  Oregon 


CHOICE  VIOLETS 
AND  OTHER  GESNERIADS 

ROOTED  CUTTINGS  A  SPECIALTY 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

NORVELL  GREENHOUSES 

Dept.  G  Box  73 

Greenacres,  Washington 


OUR  NEW  FALL  SUPPLEMENT 
LIST  IS  READY 

Our  spring  1964  list  had  so  many  good 
varieties  we  will  continue  shipping  from 
it.  New  varieties  of  Brackin,  Lanigan, 
Lyons,  Granger,  etc.  New  and  older 
varieties  in  rooted  cuttings.  Please  send 
stamp  and  mention  if  complete  or  supple¬ 
ment  list  is  desired. 

We  ship  with  good  results. 

MAE'S  VIOLETRY 

4301  -  11th  St.  N.W. 

Des  MoineSir  Iowa  50313 
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Now  Retired  .  .  . 

Gets  Much  Pleasure 
From  Her  Violets 

Since  her  retirement  from  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Thias  of  401  Cedar  Street, 
Washington,  Missouri,  has  enjoyed  her  African 
violet  hobby  a  thousand-fold  as  evidenced  by 
the  many  beautiful  plants  in  her  home.  Her 
violets  are  in  full  bloom  nearly  all  the  time, 
and  as  she  says,  they  don’t  seem  to  need  a  rest. 

Mrs.  Thias’  bay  window  in  the  dining 
room  is  an  ideal  spot  for  85  or  more  plants 
since  the  window  faces  the  north  with  side 
windows  to  the  east  and  west. 

“My  violets  in  the  dining  room  have  been 
there  for  two  years  and  are  or  have  been  in 
bloom  all  of  the  time,”  she  says.  “When  one 
stops  having  blooms,  I  replace  it  with  one 
blooming  so  that  I  can  keep  the  window  in 
full  bloom  all  the  year. 

“People  tell  me  they  show  up  nicely  from 
the  outside,  too,  especially  when  the  light  in 
the  window  is  burning.  I  love  to  share  the 
beauty  of  my  flowers,  both  inside  and  outside. 

“We  have  a  large  place  that  is  a  block 
long  and  77  feet  wide,  so  you  can  tell  how 
I  spend  my  time  all  through  the  year — tending 


IN  BAY  WINDOW— What  a  beautiful  back¬ 
ground  for  dining  in  Mrs.  Thias'  home  where 
a  bay  window  forms  on  ideal  spot  for  the  85 
or  more  plants  in  this  north  window  with 
side  windows  to  the  east  and  left. 


OTHER  BEAUTIES  —  These  are  other  beautiful 
plants  in  Mrs.  Thias'  home.  In  the  top  photo 
are  Blooming  FooL  Pink  Petticoat  and  Delft 
Blue.  In  the  lower  photo  are,  foregrounds  Big 
Blue  and  Little  Giant  Blue;  background,  TV 
Summer  Club,  Pink  Petticoat,  Delft  Blue,  Blos¬ 
soming  Fool,  Delft  Imperial. 


flowers  inside  and  out  all  through  the  year.” 

Mrs-  Thias  also  has  violets  in  the  sunroom, 
which  has  exposures  east  and  south.  The  sun- 
room  faces  the  east  and  has  windows  on  the 
north  and  south.  “My  violets  bloom  in  all 
the  windows  and  I  have  some  in  all  windows 
with  all  four  exposures.  I  have  35  in  my  break¬ 
fast  room  windows  in  the  nook  and  small  plants 
under  lights  in  the  basement.” 

Visitors  come  from  St.  Louis  and  from 
towns  nearby  to  see  Mrs.  Thias’  lovely  African 
violets. 
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COMING  EVENTS 


IN  SUN  ROOM — ^Here  are  some  of  the  beautiful 
plants  in  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thias'  sun  room.  Pictured 
on  the  table  in  the  foreground  are  California 
Red  Plum,  White  Madonna,  Pink  Petticoat.  In 
the  East- South  Windows  are:  Bottom  row. 
White  Madonna  Spotlight,  Pink  Spice,  Holiday, 
April  Love,  Light  Blue;  middle  row.  Blue 
Wonder,  Big  Blue,  Forever  White,  Double  Blue, 
Blue  Wonder,  Lovely  Lady;  Top  row.  East  Kim¬ 
berly,  Dixie  Moonbeam,  Lovely  Lady,  Snow 
Squall,  Variegated. 


The  New  York  State  African  Violet  Society 
will  hold  its  fall  convention  and  show  at  The 
Randolph  House,  exit  37  of  the  New  York  State 
Thruway,  Syracuse,  Oct.  8-10.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  a  full  schedule,  including  a  Judging 
School,  workshops,  a  color  slide  contest,  ex¬ 
cellent  meals,  good  speakers,  amateur  and  com¬ 
mercial  classes  in  the  show  as  well  as  decora¬ 
tive  and  large  commercial  displays. 

The  show  will  be  open  to  the  public  Friday 
evening  and  all  day  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Trump,  convention 
chairmen  have  selected  “Violets  At  the  Cross¬ 
roads”  for  the  theme.  For  further  information 
contact  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trump,  121  Terrace  Way, 
Camillus,  N.  Y. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Decatur  African  Violet  society  of 
Decatur,  Ill.,  will  present  its  seventh  annual 
show  Oct.  24-25  at  the  YMCA,  151  West 
Prairie  Avenue.  Mrs.  Helen  Stokes  will  be 
show  chairman. 

★  ★  ★ 

Naugatonic  African  Violet  Society  will 

hold  a  fall  show  and  plant  sale  Nov.  7-8  at 

the  Boothe  Memorial  Hall  in  Stratford,  Conn, 
from  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Admission  Free. 
Show  Chairman,  Mrs.  Lester  Nettleton. 


m}N..  ■  FOR  YOUR  J-lora  (^art  ! 

BEAUTIFUL  NEW 


THE  ALL-PURPOSE  TRAY  FOR  FLOWER  GROWERS! 


FITS  ALL  ^lora  CarU . .  I  nterchangeable 
on  all  models! 

ATTRACTIVE  NEUTRAL  COLOR. ..Perma 
nently  molded-in'to  every  tray! 

LIGHT-WEIGHT  AND  STRONG ...  Easy  to 
handle. ..Won’t  dent  or  break! 

RUST-PROOF -RESISTS  CHEMICALS... 

Impervious  to  moisture,  corrosion,  weather! 

EASY-TO-CLEAN  SURFACE... Washable, 
hard  satiny  tinish! 

HAS  CONVENIENT  DRAIN... For  draining 
...without  removal  of  plants! 

Prlc«:  ITRAY  -$  8.50  2  TRAYS-  16.00  STRAYS-  23.50 

Rtmit  by  Chtck  er  Monay  Ordar.  F.  O.  B.  Clavaland.  Ohio. 

Ohio  Raiidenli  add  3S  talaa  tax. 

me.  1311  West  80th  Street 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


IDEAL  VIOLET  STANDS 

Each  stand  will  take  the  following  pot  sizes 
Standard  &  Squatty  3”  —  Standard  &  Squatty  4 
2  Heights  ...  4”  &  6” 

Ideal  for  Violet  Shows  —  Ideal  for  Your  Windows 
Ideal  for  Commercial  Displays 

6  for  $5.00  postpaid.  West  of  Mississippi  $5.50 
Quantity  rates  to  clubs  &  resale 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  GARDENS 

—  Visitors  Welcome  — 

4927  Transit  Hoad  WiUiamsville  21,  N.  Y. 

CHOICEST  OF  NEW  VIOLETS 


"FRATHELS'  ORIGINATIONS" 

Do  you  want  variegated  plants  that  stay  variegated? 
Try  ours. 

For  really  lovely  plants  that  are  original  give  us 
a  try. 

STAMP  FOR  LIST  PLEASE. 

252  Clay  Ave. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  14613 
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African  Violets 
Get  Lazy,  Too 

By  Mrs.  Nellis  Miller 
Palmyra,  Illinois 

As  the  summer  sunshine  filtered  through 
the  nylon  panel  curtains  between  the  windows 
and  my  African  Violets,  I  realized  my  poor 
violets  needed  something.  As  usual,  I  ran  for 
Mary  Margaret  Odom’s  book  “AFRICAN  VIO¬ 
LETS  and  THEIR  FAMILY”  which  is  kept 
handy. 

I  was  sure  they  all  needed  .repotting,  so 
first  I  must  prepare  my  soil.  I  read  pages  25 
to  28.  I  decided  to  use  the  third  formula  of 
an  Iowa  grower  on  page  26.  I  sterilized  my 
soil  with  heat  as  recommended  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  on  page  28.  Then  carefully 
following  the  directions  of  page  29  I  repotted 
all  but  the  long  necked  unsightly  ones,  and 
those  I  cut  off  and  rerooted.  Ailing  plants  were 
treated  or  thrown  away  as  recommended  on 
pages  32  to  41. 

That  was  about  a  month  ago  and  already 
rny  plants  look  better  and  new  buds  are  ap¬ 
pearing,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Odom’s  book. 


‘Dom  and  ^ill  Oolites 


ETTERS  R.  D.  1,  YORK  CD.,  PENNA. 

Specializing  in  single  crown  plants,  thousands  in  full  bloom.  All 
plants  sold  in  three  inch  pots. 

Hundreds  of  varieties  old  and  new. 

Greenhouses  located  between  York  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Exit  16  of 
interstate  83,  drive  Rt.  262  east  for  4  miles.  From  Penna.  Turnpike 
exit  at  Harrisburg  West  Shore  and  drive  towards  York.  We  are 
about  5  minutes  from  the  Turnpike. 


We  are  open  daily  and  weekends  September  through  May. 
June,  July,  August,  open  daily,  weekends  by  appointment. 


No  Mail  Orders 


NEW  CORAL  PLANTER 

Show  off  your  Champion  Prize  Winner 


Your  African  Violets  will  reach  their  highest  degree 
of  beauty  in  this  unique  rich  tectured  hand-made 
CORAL  PLANTER. 

The  CORAL  PLANTER 

—  Breathes  through  porous  walls 
—  Stores  excess  water  for  release  to  plant 
as  neded 

—  Eliminates  sour  soil 
■ —  Requires  no  saucer 
—  No  hole-in-bottom 
—  Needs  less  watering 

“La  Prima’’  available  in  white,  blue,  beige,  pink 
and  green.  Size:  H-3’’,  W-SVa’’,  $2.95  U.  S.  A. 
No  COD’S  please.  Check  or  Money  Orders. 

CASTLE  HILL  GIFTS 

Box  156-V,  Walnut  Creek,  California 
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PINK  HALO-a  full  petalled  single  pink  with  a  distinct  white  edge.  Deep  green  foliage 
with  shaded  pink  underleaf.  A  heavy  bloomer. 

SPRING  SNOW — Giant,  pure  white  single  blossoms.  Surely  our  best  single  white  yet! 
A  strong  grower  with  dark  green  foliage. 

LAVENDER  SPLENDER— Very  large  red  lavender  semi-double.  Open-faced  beauty 
showing  bright  pollen  sacks.  Beautiful  symmetrical  grower  with  attractively  veined  dark 
green  foliage.  Excellent  addition  to  any  collection. 


MINIATURE  ORCHID  — Small  cupped,  single  white  fringed  blossoms.  A  semi-miniature 
with  orchid  markings  in  the  center.  Dark  green  wavy  leaves. 

GIGI—Large  double  blossoms  and  dark  green  foliage  with  red  underleaf.  A  strong  grower 
selected  from  hundreds  of  seedlings.  Our  best  fringed  double  pink. 

BONANZA  — Giant,  deep  royal  blue,  open-faced  semi-double  blossoms  with  slightly 
waved  petals  and  bright-eyed  with  yellow  pollen.  Medium,  soft  green  foliage. 


BLOSSOM  TIME  —  Huge,  ruffled,  royal  blue  double  blossoms.  Bright  pollen  centers  with 
medium  green,  slightly  waved  foliage. 

JERSEY  PRIDE-Large,  bright  pink,  deeply  fringed  single  blossoms.  Attractively  waved 
medium  dark  green  foliage. 

ROSE  DUST-Bright  single  pink,  lighter,  frilled  edging.  Beautifully  waved  medium 
green  foliage.  Very  popular! 

ATOMIC  BLAZE  —  Our  deepest  fuchsia  red.  Brilliant  single  blossOms,  dark  green  quilted 
foliage,  colorful  red  underleaf. 


PLUS  THESE  OUTSTANDING  NEW  VARIETIES  .  .  . 


MYSTERIOUS  —New!  Very  frilled,  red  lavender  double  blossoms;  free  flowering;  deep 
green  and  slightly  waved  foliage.  No.  543  f.p.  $  1,50 

PINK  IMPALA  —New!  Giant  semi-double,  medium  pink  blossoms  over  nice  smooth 
foliage— easy  to  grow  and  bloom!  No.  541  f.p.  $1.50 


it 


JUMBO  —New!  Blossoms  measure  2"  in  diameter.  This  is  a  huge  purple,  open  double 
showing  many  bright  yellow  pollen  sacs;  No.  536  f.p.  $2.00 

MOLTEN  FIRE — Companion  plant  of  Atomic  Blaze.  Vibrant  red  double  with  same  dark 
green  quilted  foliage  and  colorful  red  underleaf.  No.  504  f.p.  $  1.50 
TENDERNESS  —  New!  Long  lasting,  clear,  baby  blue  blossoms;  a  fine  bloomer.  A  strong 
symmetrical  grower;  very  popular  at  our  greenhouses.  No.  525  f.p.  $  1.50 
f.p.— Flowering  Plant 

MINIMUM  ORDER  4  PLANTS,  PLUS  POSTAGE 
(50^).  ORDERS  UNDER  $10.  ADD  50^  POSTAGE. 
All  plants  are  large,  healthy  budded  plants  in 
21/4"  pots,  ready  for  quick  bloom.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed! 


Ischer 


GREENHOUSES 


DEPT.  V.M. 


LINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


iililW  libraries 

3  9088  01486  iifP 


The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CALENDAR  — a  charming 

engagement  book  with  space  for  recording  daily 
appointments  and  AV  records.  Fifty-five  pictures 
of  violets  and  other  plants  of  the  same  family, 
brilliant  cover  in  full  color,  boxed.  Flower  arrange¬ 
ments,  ideas  for  exhibitors,  official  list  of  the  best 
varieties  of  the  year  6”  x  8”,  112  pages,  55  photo¬ 
graphs.  $1.50  ea. 
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Dept.  AV., 
BETHAYRES,  PA. 


*  Commercial  Member  AVS  of  America,  Inc. 


GROWING  STOCK  AT  TINARI'S 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  FREE  if  you  are  a  new  member  or  a  regular  customer.  This 
ad  entitles  you  to  one  FREE  $1.00  plant  (your  choice)  with  any  $10.00  plant  order. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  Ideal  shipping  weather  before  cold  winter  months. 

NEW  OF  '64  at  $1.25  ea. 

Ann  Ely  Supreme,  Athena,  Bachelor  Blue,  Bullwinkle,  Crown  of  Red,  Fairy  Fire, 
Fairy  Skies,  Firecracker,  Frolic,  Holly  Doodle,  Lilian  Jarrett  Supreme,  Love  & 
Kisses,  Ma  Chere,  Pastel  Swirl,  Persian  Blue,  Pink  Dish,  Plum  Tips,  Tinari’s 
Pink  Twist,  Tinari’s  Peppermint  Twist,  Violet  ’N  Gold,  White  Pride  Supreme. 


TOP  VALUES  AT  $1.00  ea.  ^ 

Amazon  Wedding  Ring,  America,  Apollo,  Big  Boy  Blue,  Black  Diamond,  Blue 
Light  Star,  Castanet,  Cindy,  Corinthian,  Double  Black  Cherry,  Figaro,  Fireball, 
Flash,  Frosty  Nite,  Geneva  Wonde^,  Giant  Star  Girl,  Green  Fog,  Independence, 
Ionic,  Jane  Starr,  Jubilee,  Jumbo  Geneva,  Lilian  Jarrett,  Linda,  My  Flame,  Pink 
Commotion,  Pink  Fire,  Pink  Parfait,  Pink  Polka,  Pink  Puff,  Portrait,  Purple  Knight. 
Rabbit  Ears,  Racy  Red,  Red  Edge,^  Red  Letter,  Sarnia,  Shrill,  Snow  Ballet,  Star 
Gazer,  Startling,  Tinari’s  Red  Sunset,  Wanton  Red,  Wedding  Ring,  White  Jewel, 
White  Lace,  White  Pride,  White  Tango,  Zorro. 


ALWAYS  POPULAR  AT  75c  ea. 

Arctic  Snow,  Bicolor  Geneva,  Blue  Tango,  Cherry  Pink,  Double  Pink  Geneva, 
Fringed  Raspberry,  Fringed  Snow  Prince,  Melody  Air,  Monaco  Pink,  Pink  Puff, 
Pink  Geneva,  Sweet  Leilana. 

Add  50c  on  orders  $3.75  or  less,  over  add  75c,  West  of  Miss.  $1.00. 

A  real  opportunity  to  start  your  Xmas  shopping  early.  A  perfect  gift  for  all 
your  AV  friends. 


